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The work here presented to the public was under- 
taken under the deep conviction that a thorough and 
practical examination of the field of thought inyolvedy 
was pressingly demanded by the wants of teachers and 
t:he interests of our public schools. 

It has, therefore, been expressly prepared with a view 
to meet that particular demand, and, hence, has taken 
upon itself some features which otherwise the writer 
would have chosen to avoid, as unfavorable to logical 
exactness in order and execution. 

Thus, knowing the difficulties in the way of mastering 
an extended discussion, likely to be encoimtered by the 
great body of public school teachers, and growing in- 
evitably out of the close employment of their time, the 
wide diversion of their attention, the exhausting nature 
of their duties, and their lack of philosophical familiarity 
with the topics suggested, the following general method 
has been adopted as both just and necessary. 

The introductory topics have been considered more in 
detail than might otherwise have been proper ; a com- 
paratively discursive method in discussion has been, 
though somewhat reluctantly, adopted ; objections have 
been particularly considered, and, as naturally suggested, 
instead of being left to the necessary inferences of indi- 
vidual reflection ; at the risk of some criticism, princi- 
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pies have been repeated in different connections, that 
their relations may always be immediately apparent, and 
that their nature may be more clearly apprehended in 
the light of the relations thus evinced ; and studied ex« 
cellence in style has been steadily made to give place to 
a diction chiefly intent on simplicity, earnestness, and 
force. 

It is hoped that the practical advantages sought to be 
secured for the less favored class of readers, by the pur- 
suit of this method, will so far approve it to the good 
sense of those endowed with higher learning and leisure, 
as rather to add to their interest in the work, instead of 
detracting from it. Let us sow, that the many may reap 
rather than the few. 

Prosecuted under the pressure of peculiar perplexities, 
and discussing a subject of peculiar difficulties, it is not 
for one moment fancied that the work is without its de- 
fects. Doubtless, here and there, the individual teacher 
will look for a minute elucidation of some specific diffi- 
culty, — ^some question of casuistry, case of discipline, or 
particular method, — with reference to which his own 
mind has been exercised, but which has not here been 
fully discussed. It would not be strange if the cottager 
should look in vain in the artist's best transiiguration in 
color of the overshadowing Alp, for the distinct delinea- 
tion of the particular deft or crag which, as hovering 
around, or hanging over his own dwelling place, seems 
to him the object of especial mark. 

It will, however, occur to such teachers, upon proper 
reflection, that it must be impossible within the brief 
practical compass to which this work has, for obvious 
reasons, been restricted, to discuss in detail an entire 
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field SO mazy and manifold in its particulars, as must be 
that of school government. The only consistent effort 
must be that of establishing broad principles, and indi- 
cating clear lines of inference and application, leaving 
still something to be done by the teacher in his own 
thought and experiment. 

It is proper to remark here, that while the work has 
been, as treating of School Government, more especially 
prepared for the teacher, it is one which cannot but be 
highly suggestive and helpful to the parent. The atten- 
tion of the latter class is earnestly called, therefore, to 
its claims upon their interest and examination. 

Such as the work is, it is now offered to the public, in 
the behef that it is calculated to render important service 
to those for whose benefit, and in sympathy with whose 
labors, perplexities, and trials, it has been written. 

Stats Nokmal Soa4M>L, Albaxy^ Fsbsuabt 22, 186C 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTR013UCTI0N-. 

General deflQitlon of School Government — Importance generally granted 
— ^Results of its absence — Real necessity of government — General 
maxim— Improvement to have been expected — Expectation not real- 
ized— i^/Wj/li of depression and -neglect of govemmeiU — Bade forms of 
punishment — Teaching exclusively taught — Learning made the test of 
qualification in teachers — Should be examined in government — Em- 
ployment of young teachers — High culture and experience needed for 
governing — ^Teachers absorbed in the work of Instruction — Causes 4^ 
this neglect and depressioti qf School Oovemrrtent — ^Incidental obstacles in 
the way of governing — False theory of education — Theory diverts 
attention from government — The moral element suppressed— .fiWdcnoa 
of the fallacy of Vie theory — Experience shows it — Shown from the 
laws of the intellect — Injurious results of overlooking these laws — 
Shown from the order of the human faculties — Causes of this n^leet 
qfthe moral nature — Learning more easily appreciated than moral' cul- 
ture— Prejudices against moral instruction in schools — Disparting of 
the intellectual and moral nature in science — Ignoring of the religious 
element in the soul — Absurdity of this neglect of the moral nature — 
School Government more closely defined — Definition condensed. 

School Government, as that branch of practical 
art to which the attention is to be given thronghont 
this work, may be defined in general terms, as that 
just ordering of the aflfairs of the school, which is 
necessary to the successful attainment of its proper 
ends. Of its general importance in some reasonable 
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and effeddve foroi, *i^'-i|pprehend few persons of in- 
telligence oi\exfw^6nce entertain any doubt. Even 
those*, ivKai^ most disposed to take exceptions to its 
., ^ms^AijpKcations as pressing upon their diildren 
'•/ *;\oi: wards, are quite ready to cry out against its 
marked absence from the school. Indeed, it needs 
no great sharpness of observation to reveal to any 
one, disposed to know the truth, the fact that the lack 
of it can only be productive of serious evils, such as 
the failure of the pupils to make satisfactory pro- 
gress, the destructicm of the teacher's influence, and 
the prevalence of disorder and ill feeling throughout 
the schooL Accepting, then, even the current notion 
as to the nature of education and the functions of 
the school, ill calculated as that notion is to favor or 
secure right views of the importance of school gov- 
ernment, it will be seen that that government is more 
than merely important to the succcessful completion 
of the daily round of instruction, and to the main- 
tenance of general harmony throughout the little 
commonwealth ; it is a thorough necessity. Indeed, 
in the school, as elsewhere, the general maxim is, 
" Order is heaven's first law ;" to which may not in- 
consistently be added this other, " government is the 
soul of order." 

From the general fact of its evident import^mce, it 
would naturally be supposed that government in the 
schools would be marked by a high order of excel- 
lence. "Whatever might have formerly been its char- 
acter, with our other advances in educational matters, 
improvement in school government was^ as a matter 
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of course, to be counted upon. As the old and some- 
what nebulous^ Lxmin^ries, Murray and Morse, Pike 
and I>aboll, descending through a right parabolic 
curve, sank at length " slowly and all reluctantly," 
below the horizon ;' as other and better lights began 
to brighten in the East, and men were seen casting 
about for better teachers and more enlightened 
methods of instruction, it was to be expected that 
the system of control and discipline existing in the 
schools, would come up for a corresponding interest 
and attention. 

This expectation cannot, however, be said to have 
been realized. True, school government may not be 
found remaining in the exact chaos which prevailed 
in that earlier period, when the school entire was 
" without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep." Yet it is quite certain that this 
important part of flie scholastic creation has not 
kept pace with other things. It has not with equal 
interest and endeavor been evoked from the waste 
and darkness, and been reduced to true consistency 
and order. It has been rather neglected and left to 
its own chance of imcared-for growth and develop- 
ment. Hence, it stiU remains in a sadly depressed 
condition. 

Of this neglected and depressed condition, there are 
various indications which deserve to be noticed on 
account of their practical bearing upon its correction. 
As the first, we notice the fact that the tide of pro- 
gress has not yet swept away the older, ruder, and 
simply violent forms of government, which, while not 
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altogether false in principle, were yet most rude and 
base in their application. The pitiless rod, the 
glancing ferule, the burdensome billet of wood, the 
stooping posture, and others of the banging and bad- 
gering devices of the former age, while passed some- 
what into decrepitude and disesteem, are, d either in 
their more flagitious instances extinct, nor in theii 
really legitimate instrumentaUties, reformed and 
Christianized. 

Again, even where these evil forms of government 
have gone into disuse, where better methods of in- 
struction have spnmg up, and where, consequently, 
especial means are employed for the training of 
teachers, it is quite commonly the case that the ab- 
sorbing topic is teaching. We see no good reason 
why an educational school should not give the subject 
of government an important place in its curriculum ; 
no reason why it should not as distinctly have a pro- 
fessor of the " Theory and Practice of Governing," as 
well as of the " Theory and Practice of Teaching ;" at 
least, no good reason why the two should not be dis- 
tinctly and equitably conjoined in one department, 
the " Department of School Government and Instruc- 
tion." And yet, so far as we know, such an organ- 
ization is not to be found in our normal schools, 
either in form or substance. In quite the larger por- 
tion, school government is taught inferentially, and 
even that as an incidental matter. 

In the third place, were there nothing else to show 
that the proper government of the school elicits little 
if any attention on the part of the pubhc, the fact 
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that teachers are commonly examined and approved 
upon the basis of mere scholarship, might suffice. 
That which, in so important a preliminary as the test- 
ing of the teacher's qualifications, is hardly inquired 
after, must hold no very high place in the pubKc esti- 
mation. Certainly, if school government were looked 
upon as of the first moment, we should find Gchool 
officers suspending their wise explorations in the 
direction of geography, grammar, and arithmetic, in 
order to ascertain whether the prospective teachers 
are possessed of correct and adequate views of the 
nature and importance of school government. After 
they have been learnedly led through the mazy toils 
of describing the method of finding the least common 
denominator; of designating the barbarous boim- 
daries of simdry iU-begotten chiefdoms in Asia ; and 
of imfolding Brown's singularly philosophical and 
exhaustive mode of parsing " tweedledum and twee- 
dledee," would it not be the next most natural thing 
to submit for their solution questions like the fol- 
lowing : "What are the ends to be sought in school 
government? By what means are those ends to be 
secured ? What are the respective relations of force, 
authority, and influence, in the govemmeijt of the 
young ? Wliat facts should be taken into account in 
the administering of discipline? How is the cor- 
recttiess of a penalty to be determined? What course 
should be pursued with extreme or seemingly 
incorrigible offenders?" But no such questions 
are asked ; and the conclusion &lre&dy suggosated is 
inevitable. 
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Another proof of the neglected and depressed con- 
dition of school government is^ we think, afforded by 
the fact that young and inexperienced teachers find 
so ready and so general employment. The wise and 
effective government of the school is really a deh'cate 
and diSBicult work. For, consider how few are the 
accessible guides to the successful accomplishment ol 
that work; how subtle and often profound are the 
principles embraced in its philosophy; how varied 
and perplexing must be its practical adjustment; 
how manifold the difficulties to be encountered ; and 
how sad may be the results of failure to govern 
wisely and weU. 

Is this, then, a work proper to be undertaken by 
any other than a person of broad culture, of thorough 
self-discipline, of established character, and of ma- 
ture experience ? Can any other than such a teacher 
expect to succeed in it? What then must be the 
effect of entrusting it so commonly to young and in- 
experienced teachers ; of entrusting it to those who, 
to the very possible, as very common want of native 
fitness, superadd the lack of any acquired fitness for 
the work of governing ? This is the evil of which old 
Thomas Fuller complains, when he charges it as one 
of the causes of the defective performance of the 
duties of the schoolmaster, that "yoimg scholars 
make this calling their refuge ; yea, perchance, before 
they have taken any degi*ee in the university, com- 
mence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing 
else were required to set up in the profession but 
only a rod and a ferule." In such hands, what ex 
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cellence can school government hope to attain ; how 
can it, in fact, escape being well nigh destroyed? 
Why then place it in such hands ? There can be but 
one answer to the question. It is because the im- 
portance of tlie government is not reaUzed ; the pub- 
lic concern themselves little about its fortunes ; and, 
hence, the practical conclusion is, it may be entrusted 
to almost anybody. 

As a final indication of this neglected condition, 
we notice the almost universal absorption of the 
teacher's ambition and the pubHc interest, in the 
work of instruction. Few thoughtful educators can 
have failed to observe the fact that in our schools 
the matter of government has not merely dropped 
into a subordinate place ; it has sunk almost out of 
sight. How very infrequent are the indications that 
the teacher has made the control of his school, and 
the wholesome discipline of the pupil, the subjects of 
careful study and systematic preparation? Where 
are the pupils found possessed with the idea that one 
of the first objects of their ambition should be to 
develop into noble subjects of the school government ? 
Where do you find patrons or parents, upon the oc- 
currence of school examinations, evincing a Uvely 
interest in the moral, as well as the intellectual pro- 
gress of the child ? On all hands, the interest taken 
is altogether in the results of the instruction ; the 
pride evinced is altogether in the amount of know- 
ledge that the child has gained, and his readiness 
and brilliance in exhibiting it. The government 
of the school, which should have made the child 
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patient, persistent, high-principled, obedient, noble,— 
that is held as purely incidental and unimportant ; 
it is " out of mind as soon as out of sight." 

We pass now to notice some of the causes of this 
depressed and neglected condition of school govem- 
loent. And this must be done somewhat carefully, 
since, upon the conclusions reached, must depend the 
proper elucidation of points subsequently involved in 
the discussion. Of these causes, tlie first to which 
the attention may be directed are incidental in their 
character and influence. 

Under this head, we summarily include all those 
accidents of our school systems and school opera- 
tions, which throw obstacles, either mechanical or 
moral, in the way of the institution or maintaining of 
true and eflfective government. 

Those defects, therefore, in the accommodations of 
the school; those errors in its organization; that 
ignorance or neglect of school officers ; that antago- 
nistic influence of parental government ; and that in- 
bred insubordination and lawlessness of human nature, 
which counteract or oppose the teacher in his efforts 
to institute, perfect and maintain good government in 
the school ; — all these tend to defeat his efforts and, 
by making school government a failure, depress 
it, and cause it to be neglected. The principle ap- 
plied here is a plain one. Man everywhere rever- 
ences success. Success is always an end ; often an 
idolatry. Hence, the common tendency to treat 
whoever or whatever is attended with failure, as 
worthy of little attention or regard. Whatever 
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then, by interposiiig obstacles in its way, goes to 
make the government of the youth in our schools 
either a partial success only, or, what is more often 
the case, a practical failure, tends to bring it into 
contempt. 

Passing from these incidental and minor causes, 
we find back of them all, another altogether more 
profound and influential. 

We refer here to what we shall endeavor to show to 
be a thoroughly false theory of education. The mis- 
taken views which have long prevailed with regard to 
the nature and object of education, are not wholly im- 
known to our more sound and earnest educators. To 
such, no fallacy can be more apparent than that in- 
volved in the common notion that education is sim- 
ply the development of the intellect, through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Its evil results are spread 
broad-cast over the whole field of public instruction, 
and the so-called development effected in the schools. 
Its direct influence, which, however, seems not so 
distinctly to have attracted notice, has been to create 
that diversion of the attention from the subject of 
school government, already mentioned. 

This imfoftunate result it has effected, not merely 
by elevating intellectual development too exclusively, 
but by altogether ignoring moral culture. Discharge 
education of the moral element or simply reduce it 
to a secondary position, and where have you any 
place for schoal government ? What can it be other 
than a mere horse-boy to the work of instruction, — 
that is, a mere means of holding the will in obedient 
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waiting upon the intellect in the prosecution of its 
exclusive demand upon the opportunities and appli- 
ances of the school? Not for one moment, we in- 
sist — ^not for one moment — can school government 
take its true place in that system of education in 
which the moral nature does not stand side by side 
in privilege, with the intellectual powers ; in which 
the discipline of the susceptibilities and the will is 
not held equal, (we had almost said paramount) to 
the development of the sense, the understanding, and 
the reason. 

That the theory which thus, to the discredit and 
damage of the school government, dissevers the moral 
discipline from the intellectual instruction, and indeed 
almost ignores it, — that this theory is a false one, will 
be quite evident without extended discussion. The 
practical workings of instruction in the schools shoT* 
most clearly that the development of the intellect 
cannot proceed successfully except imder the aus- 
pices of that thorough order which the proper dis- 
cipline and control of the susceptibihties and the will 
can alone secure. In other words, the pupil will 
make progress in learning, only as the school is 
efficiently governed. This is the testimony of ex- 
perience. 

Besides this, the necessary laws of mental growth 
and progress are in proof. The development of the 
intellect must be the product of its self-activity. 
Such self-activity must owe both its inception and 
contiDuance to the susceptibilities and the wilL 
What the pupil is led to desire, he purposes ; and 
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what he purposes TLnderlies and determines the na- 
ture and extent of his intellectual application. Quite 
clearly then, that application and the consequent intel- 
lectual progress can attain the highest chaiacter and 
the most successful results, only as, under proper con- 
trol and discipline, the combined desires and purposes 
are brought into a cheerful, steady, and growing ac« 
cordance'with the highest want of the intellect. 

It is the very common overlooking of this impor- 
tant principle, which occa^ons so much waste of time 
and labor in our schools, so much unsuccessful study 
on the part df the pupil, and so general a prevalence 
of a crude or one-sided culture and development 
among those who have ostensibly been educated. 

Higher than this, is the proof foimd in the relative 
order and end of the faculties. The end of all rational 
activity i^, internally, the attaiilment of the highest 
dignity or worthiaess ; externally, the highest bene- 
volence. Hence, as the sense is for, and only for the 
intellect ; so the intellect is for, and only for the sus- 
ceptibilities and the will. Clearer perception is no 
end in itself ; it is only a means to higher knowledge. 
Higher knowledge is no end in itself; it is only a 
means to the attainment of purer and more inteUi- 
gent desires and loftier purposes. Develop, then, the 
intellect as completely as you will without mak- 
ing that development conduce to a corresponding 
discipline of the heart, and the product is either half 
abortive or fairly monstrous ; it is either a crude 
Hercules or a dread Lucifer. Hence, whatever 
theory of education inverts this order, and subordi- 
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nates the moral to the intellectual, is clearly and in- 
trinsically false. 

It is important here that we give some attention to 
the causes of this failure to do justice to the moral 
nature in our school training. We shall briefly no- 
tice three. 

First, then, it is to be remarked that the economic 
value of the mere intellectual training makes itself 
more direcfcly apparent to the vulgar mind. The 
advantages resulting from the boy's proficiency in 
" reading, writing, and ciphering," all can appreciate. 
How those acquisitions work into the business pur- 
suits of hfe, and how they bear upon success in those 
pursuits, they know. But not so readily do men, — of 
whom the mass have no higher conceptions of the 
objects of life than the getting of a living or the 
making of money, — ^not so readily do they discover 
the value of true principles and a just self-control as 
parts of the boy's attainments and character. The 
bearing of these upon the price (so to speak) which 
he will bring in the market-place of men, or upon 
the success of his hfe-career, they cannot well esti- 
mate. We can hardly expect them to do it. 

Again, a strange, an unwarrantable (we had almost 
said cowardly) prejudice against what has been 
called moral instruction in schools, has quite gen- 
erally prevailed, and has, doubtless, in some part 
produced the evil to which we allude. How many, 
aflFe(^ted by that, for a free and brave people, pitiable 
fear of " sectarianism" and " priestcraft," have stood 
ready, not only to decry any attempt to introduce 
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moral instruction into the schools, but to sacrifice 
outright the child's intellectual training, rather than 
to have proper pains taken to instill into his mind 
those moral and religious principles which are the 
crown of all learning, and to develop in his heaifc 
that manly and virtuous strength which is essential 
to a just education and a true well-being, — without 
which, indeed, not even that proper government, so 
necessary to the favorable prosecution of the intel- 
lectual training, can be secured! And yet, this is 
tantamount to entertaining so great a fear of some 
Pharisaical or fanatical cleansing of the cup and 
platter, that it is preferred that they should remain 
intact in their original or accumulated vileness, so as 
to be neither endurable to the touch nor capable of 
coQtaining anything pure or pleasant. 

A third cause, perhaps less direct, but not less 
mischievous, may be found in the fact that almost 
all the current philosophies have studiously dissev- 
ered the consideration of the moral nature, from the 
study of mind, than which nothing can be more 
unphilosophical. It were bad enough to compound 
ethics with the philosophy of the moral powers ; but 
to dissever the latter from the intellectual faculties, 
in the study of mental science, is an outrage upon 
the truth of the human soul. Were it possible to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt to 

" Distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side," 

the only effect would be, as we have already seen, to 
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restrict or distort the views entertained of the intel- 
lectual nature, and to cast discredit upon the moral 
nature as neither essential to the former, nor of 
dominant importance in the soul. 

Even in those treatises devoted ostensibly to the 
study of the moral powers, there has been a too 
common avoidance of all distinct reference to the 
•spiritual or religious element in the soul, into which 
the moral element must ultimately bo drawn up and 
absorbed, unless it is doomed, as if invested with the 
curse of the serpent, to go prone upon the dust in 
actual abandonment and degradation. The natural 
effect of this course must be, as may be clearly seen, 
to cast discredit upon that moral training which 
should form a recognized and revered constituent of 
aU true education, and the essential basis, if not the 
complete substance, of all true school government, 

But whatever may be the causes of this failure to 
do justice to the moral nature of the child, and to 
provide for his moral instruction, the failure is in the 
highest degree absurd and pernicious. What is 
your education, with all its intellectual completeness, 
if it does not secure that the child shall become the 
true man, the pure friend, the worthy parent, the 
noble citizen, to say nothing of the exemplary Chris- 
tian? These are really what the self-conscious 
spirit, the dearer associates, the rising generation, 
the community, the organized state, seek. Without 
these, " the rest is leather and prunella." And yet, 
these higher qualities are to be secured only through 
the thorough disciplining of the moral nature under 
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the wise control and the just sanctions of a proper 
government in the schools ; not, however, as a sub- 
stitute for, but as cooperative with, the government ' 
of the family. The latter is prior, and should be 
superior, instead of being, as is too commonly the 
case, both inferior and adverse. 

From aU this, it will be seen that school govern- 
ment is not only the proper controlling of the school, 
so as to make it practicable to secure the ends of 
true instruction, as looking toward the development 
of the intellect ; but it is also, and in a higher sense, 
the effective disciplining of the school, so as to bring 
the appetites, desires, and passions of each individual 
under rational and virtuous control, so that they 
shall be as perfectly subject to the right, as, by in- 
struction, the perceptions and judgments are made 
obedient to the truth. 

School government is, then, the proper ordering 
of both the organic and individual action in the 
schools, so as to secure in the pupils the best possi- 
ble development of the mind and discipHne of the 
heart 
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OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF GOOD SCHOOL GOVERNMEN»r, 

SPECIFICALLY CONSEDEBED. 

Importance of specific notice — Obstacles accidental^ organic, and social-^ 
The accidental, external and internal— ^xterraa/ contingent — ^Defective 

accommodations — The beautiful tends to order — Internal contingent 

Insufficient apparatus — Organic obstacles, external and internal JSc- 

ternal organic — Improper distribution of departments and labor 

Excessive labor demanded — Paralyzes the teacher's energies — Internal 
organic — Imperfect classification and want of system — Want of com 
petitive examinations — Social obstacles — Parental opposition to good 
school government — Neighborhood antagonism — Official unfaithful- 
ness — Radical insubordination of human nature— Practical inferences 
— Difficulties demand improvement the more — Effort should be com- 
prehensive-^Duty belongs not to the teacher alone — Too much not 
to be expected. 

In the preceding chapter, allusion was made to 
certain incidental obstacles which stand opposed to 
the improvement and perfection of school govern- 
ment, and which, as such, are a cause of its present 
depressed and neglected condition. Those obstacles 
deserve more than a passing allusion, for their impor- 
tance is such that, without their removal in good 
part, even the general prevalence of just views of the 
nature of that government, will not avail to secure 
he desired reformation. Indeed, the efforts to re- 
move the one and improve the other, must lun 
parallel, to be either consistent or successful. 
Furthermore, a proper examination of these ob« 
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stacles bears directly upon some of the points to be 
subsequently discussed, affording, in case of some of 
tliem, a partial elucidation. 

I?roceeding with this examination, we find these 
obstacles to be threefold, those which are accidental, 
those organic, and those social, in their origin and 
character. « 

Under the head of contingent or accidental ob- 
stacles to good government in the school, we include 
all those that may be said to 'involve the material 
condition of the school. These are properly of two 
kinds, the external and the internal; the former in- 
cluding whatever pertains to the external accommo- 
dation of the school : the latter involving whatever 
may relate more directly to the convenience of its 
internal operations. 

Among the obstacles of the former kind, the ex- 
ternal contingent, must be included the unsightly 
location of school houses, bad or insufficient play- 
grounds, rude and ill-conditioned buildings, (" Gaunt, 
ghaistly, ghost-alluring edifices," as Bums would 
style them) ; buildings not only an outrage upon the 
possibility of architecture, but utterly insufficient in 
size to prevent the necessity of crowding the pupils ; 
rough, unfinished floors and walls ; uncurtained or 
unshaded wdndows, and a hard uncomfortable style 
of desk and seat. The direct tendency of all sucli 
insufficient and unworthy accommodations is to pro- 
duce a rough, ill-tempered, insubordinate nature. 
And so directly do they tend to this savagery, and to 
the consequent destruction of all genial or humane 
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control, that only the blindness which grows out of 
mere greed, can fail to perceive their baleful influ- 
ence, and the pitiable folly of the "penny- wise" 
econoijiy which allows them existence. 

The trae correction of some of these evils, that is, 
tliat correction which does not stop with, attaining 
the nearer limit of mere comfort, doubtless comes 
within that nobler field which it is so much the fash- 
ion to decry, the culture of the beautiful. But decry 
ifc who will, the influence of the beautiful is human- 
izing, and, as such, it tends always to order. 

Of those obstacles which grow out of internal con- 
tingencies, we may enumerate the lack of proper or 
sufficient appliances for carrying on the practical, or 
in other words, the demonstrative and illustrative 
portions of the work of instruction. The want ol 
ample blackboards, of numerical frames, of explana- 
tory cards or charts, of maps and drawings, of mathe- 
matical blocks, indeed, of apparatus generally, can 
not but so far narrow down the student's work to the 
simple book and the mere recitation, as to furnish no 
proper or pleasing outlet for his surplus activity and 
ingenuity. In some cases, that activity and ingenuity 
will doubtless sink back into sheer dullness and stag- 
nation. But more often it will unfortunately work 
itseK out in acts of disorder, mischief, and, perhaps, 
overt acts of insubordination, and thus burden or 
counteract the effort of the teacher to maintain good 
government in the school. 

Passing to the obstacles which are organic in their 
origin and character, we define them as being those 
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which belong to the constitution, or to the working of 
the school itself. These may also be subdivided as 
external and internal ; the former including such as 
are determined to the school by the will of its patrons 
or local officers ; and the latter, those that fall more 
immediately under the jurisdiction of the teacher. 

Under the external organic, we include such 
evils as the want of a thorough system of grading, 
and of a consistent distribution of the departments, 
wherever such an organization is made practicable by 
the size of the school; the assignment of several 
teachers to one room ; and what is, especially in our 
city schools, the most common, and everywhere a 
most intolerable evil, the wanfc of a sufficient number 
of teachers for the aggregate of the pupils to be con- 
trolled and taught. These evils all tend directly to 
discourage every attempt at good government, by the 
unnecessary labor which they impose, and the inevi- 
table confusion they create. A simple reference to 
the underlying principle as unfolded by PoUtical 
Economy ; namely, that of the necessity for a distribu- 
tion of labor, will suffice to show the correctness of 
the position here taken. 

With regard to the last of the evils specified, there 
is still a more serious cause of complaint. The diffi- 
culty is not that there is simply an unwise distribu- 
tion of labor ; it is rather that the amount of labor 
required, in order to any proper instruction or gov- 
ernment, is utterly preposterous ; for the teacher to 
accomplish any satisfactory portion of ifc, is among 
the practical impossibilities. Overwhelmed, as many 
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teachers are, with sach an excess of numbers as to 
preclude the possibility of individual observation, at- 
tention^^nd effort, and of any direct and adequate per- 
sonal influence over the pupil, what can be the result 
other than that the attempt at government should be 
altogether in the direction of vague, irregular, and 
arbitrary generalities ? 

And, under the burden of an enterprise so perplex- 
ing and so hopeless as that of attempting to secure, 
in the face of such obstacles, a consistent order, gen- 
eral interest, close application, quiet obedience and 
habitual respect and subordination, what can be ex- 
pected other than that the teacher's ambition will 
become utterly broken down, and his energies hope- 
lessly paralyzed ? If this is not the result, then you 
may safely set down his as no ordinary character ; it 
is little less than heroic. 

Under the head of evils which are internal as well 
as organic, and which, as such, stand in the way of 
good government, we include such as the lack of a 
proper classification of the pupils as to studies or 
relative advancement, the absence of a definite and 
fixed order of studies, the absence of a systematic 
order of study, recitation, and exercises, and the 
failure fco provide for the sphool a system of special 
examinations determinative of excellence, and condi- 
tional to advancement. Some of these, it wiU be 
seen, directly counteract the interests of good gov- 
ernment, by inducing general confusion, habits of 
irregularity or disorder, and, in one instance, posi- 
tive self-will in the free choice of studies. The last, 
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in failing to provide the highest possible stimulufs 
toward superior application and attainments, indi 
rectly leads to the same injurious result. It does 
this by not opening sufficient channels for the coun- 
ter-diversioa of the pupil's activity. In the case 
of every restless and enterprising nature, each new 
encouragement offered to a noble ambition is just 
so far an influence tending to withdraw the attention 
and the energies from what is petty or culpable. 
Every such influence favors successful government. 

We pass now to the consideration of those obstacles 
in the way of school government, which are of social 
origin. We fear it is not generally realized that 
society is pra.ctically opposed to all really good and 
effective government of the young. And, among all 
the evils which such government is called to encounter, 
we apprehend this social counter- current is the most 
wide-spread and persistent. Considered with refer- 
ence to its immediate sources, it may be designated 
as three-fold, parental, social proper, and official. 

To begin with, good government in the family is 
the exception and not the rule. Parents indulge 
their children at home, nay, indirectly train them to 
utter lawlessness. Hence, the impressions of both 
parents and children, as to the nature and necessity 
of good government iq the school, become perverted, 
and their feehngs under its more personal and press- 
ing operation become really demorahzed. They 
neither think rightly of it, nor iappreciate the good in 
it. The natural consequence of this is, they set 
themselves against such government just so soon as il 
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toncLes them. When the lawless wiU of the child is 
put under restraint, or his insubordination subjects 
him to discipline, he rebels and appeals to the parent. 
When the indulgent or ungoveming parent finds 
his child imder arraignment for his transgression, or 
suffering the just penalty of the law he has broken, 
he rebels and, at once, joins issue with the teacher. 
This done, the evil spreads, 

" Like fire in heather set." 

Other children and other parents are in danger. 
Their feeling is, "Why stand we in jeopardy?" 
Their sympathies aroused, and their fears excited, 
they make a common cause in the conflict. And now 
Gog and Magog all in commotion, what chance has 
the teacher or his government? Either his cause 
must be so transparently just that even the dense 
dust-cloud, of the general excitement cannot hide its 
merits ; or he must possess both a consummate tact 
and firmness ; or he must have seated himself too 
firmly in the confidence of the school officers, or a 
few considerate and influential patrons ; or his cause is 
practically lost. But how many of our public school 
teachers can command all or any one of these con- 
tingencies ? Comparatively few. With the resfc, then, 
the case is clear ; the government of the school must 
succumb to the home government, and must become 
as depressed and neglected as that. 

Nor is this all. It. is too often the case that the 
school officers, being of the community and quite in 
sympathy with it, fail to sustam the teacher; pra- 
baps they even oppose liim. Instead of standing up 
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liko men, and, true to their official responsibilities, 
checking and reversing the popular current, away they 
go with it, sometimes even drifting down on the fore- 
most wave, perhaps adding to its destructive rush, by 
ostentatiously exercising their " little brief authority," 
hi either censuring or removing the teacher. But 
what can the government of the school ever be under 
such treatment other than so despicable a thing that 
there can be found " none so poor to do it reverence?" 

And this social counter-current is the more formi- 
dable because it is no mere surface-evil. It is the 
surface-manifestation of a deep underlying principle 
of insubordination in the human souL Whatever 
theory may be chosen as accounting for its origin, 
there is little enough room for doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the fact that the native position of the human 
will is one of incipient rebellion against moral re- 
straint and authoritative control. 

From the beginning, the outworking seK prefers 
its own way, even to the countervailing of its own 
best welfare. And, as the general law, only the 
long-continued pressure of seK-interest, the hard 
discipline of bitter experience, or the constant and 
constraining influence of acknowledged government, 
ever serve to correct, to any adequate extent, this 
" false nature." But not even these are sufficient to 
the work of completely restoring the moral nature to 
a true and loyal subjection to reason and right, and 
thus securing in it an abidiug readiness to yield obe- 
dience to the demands of all just authority. Here is 
*ihe " ineradicable taint." 
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There are certain practical lessons which it were 
well to learn from the foregoing. The natural effect 
of discovering such obstacles in the way of all at- 
tempts to institute and maintain good government in 
the school, will be to create discouragement. To the 
enlightened and resolute spirit, however, they will 
only serve as additional proofs of the need of a more 
determined effort toward the desired improvement. 
They, in fact, reveal the province of school govern- 
ment as, in a pre-eminent sense, the true field for the 
master spirit. 

But it should be borne in mind, as has been al- 
ready suggested, that all efforts in this direction 
should be comprehensive ; they should not be con- 
fined to an internal manipulation of the government 
itself, but should also embrace a reformation of the 
outside influences which are so adverse. The scheme 
of order and the system of discipline must, of course, 
have their share of the attention, and must be made 
as nearly perfect as may be under the circumstances. 
But, parallel with this should constantly be kept the 
effort to remove whatever in the accommodations, 
apphances, and organization of the school, or in the 
condition and operation of society, interferes with the 
attainment of that perfection. 

And this is broadly suggestive of the fact that not 
alone is the teacher responsible for the existence of 
good government in the school. Upon school officers 
and patrons of schools, upon every member of the 
community, rests a share of that responsibiUty. It 
is for them to. see that whatever can be done to re- 
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move the external obstacles of which we have spoken, 
is done. It is for them to advance means, and to 
second measures for improvement in the condition 
and organization of the schools. It is for them to 
exercise a wise self-control and reticence as to med- 
dling with the management of the school. It is for 
many of them to learn to be governed, and to ac- 
quire the power of governing well at home, before 
they presume to sit in judgment upon the teacher 
as governor. 

And, sfciU further, neither patrons nor teachers 
should expect too much. Great improvement may, 
by proper eflfort, be effected. To accomplish aU that 
can be done in that direction, should be the persis- 
tent, life-long aim. But let it be borne in mind that 
many of the evils of human condition are remediless. 
Hence, perfection is not to be expected ; and when 
perfection is not attainable, failures should not al- 
ways be condemned as faults. 
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Before proceeding to the discussion of the nature 
of school government, it is important that its origin, 
or derivation be ascertained. From that source, 
whatever it may prove to be, we may naturally look 
to obtain light sufficient for the distinct revelation of 
its more profound principles and of their practical 
application. In that direction, at least, we must 
look for the earlier indications of its radical charac- 
teristics. From what source, then, is the govern- 
ment of the school derived ? 

School government, from its very name, and from 
its definition as already given, must be seen to b(^ 
insej)arably connected with the education of the 
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ronng. It starts v/ith the first attempts to institute 
that work; it grows cotemporaneously and parallel 
with it ; and only with its completion can it either be 
mperseded or expire. 

The proper education of the child, commencing as 
it must, with the earlier developments of its intel- 
lect, and extending over so large a portion of its 
existence ; covering, as it must, a period of so much 
dependence and weakness, and inevitably encounter- 
ing so many obstacles and adverse influences, is 
necessarily a lengthy and onerous work. Indeed, it 
is safe to say that, whenever it has been undertaken 
with any intelligent and realizing sense of its true 
nature, it has been felt and found to be one of the 
most trying that can fall to the lot of imperfect 
humanity. 

But a work of this kind, especially one so removed 
from the chances of pecuniary gain or immediate 
reward of any kind, will not be ventured upon by 
those who are governed by no higher incentives than 
those of personal advantage. A work Uke this, which 
must be wrought out slowly year by year, amidst 
constant discouragements. 



« 



And all for love and nothing for reward," 



must find its potential inducements in the deeper 
instincts and the purer affections of human nature. 

For such instinct and affection, it needs Httle argu- 
ment to show, we must look alone to the paiental 
nature and relation. Only in the parent's heart, may 
we expect to find the forces nt aU adequate to the 
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inception and prosecution of this work. Out of the 
natural relations of the parent as parent and pro- 
vider, must grow a sense of abiding obligation for 
the present support and development of the child; 
out of parental love and ambition, must spring pa- 
rental concern and effort for the future welfare of the 
child ; out of both this obligation and concern, must 
emerge the primitive attempt at the child's educa- 
tion ; and just in proportion to the full sense of that 
obligation, and the intelligent maturity of that con- 
cern, will that attempt develop into an earnest and 
thorough system of domestic culture. 

This parental derivation of his culture is also most 
necessary to the development of a proper filial tem- 
per in the child. Out of the child's habitual refer- 
ence to the parent for the fulfillment of this responsi- 
bility ; out of his daily dependence on the parent for 
his intellectual sustenance and development ; out of 
his growing confidence in the amplitude of the pa- 
rent's capacity as a " source and fount of Kght ;" — 
out of aU these, must grow that deep, abiding, and 
much needed regard and reverence which no other 
being can claim, and which should not be even 
shared with another. As the voice of the parent's 
heart must be ; " Those whom I so love must be 
anxiously trained for their highest well-being, and 
by myseK alone, since no work so solemn and so 
sacred may be intrusted to another ;" so the answer 
of the child's heart must be ; " To my parents I owe 
that developed knowledge, virtue, and power which 
are the very crown and blessedness of being ; and to 
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those to whom I owe so much, I am first and forever 
most in debt, and that beyond all possibility of too 
large a return of love and service." And so should 
the education of the child, as domestic, reduplicate 
the force of domestic care and sustentation, and the 
two bind together, as " with a two-fold cord not easily 
broken," both parent and child. Thus would the 
household be blessed with the only possible realiza- 
tion of a perfect and lasting unity. 

Hence, we urge that the primary view of educa- 
tion, notwithstanding all that is contrary to it in the 
existing order of things, must be that of a purely 
domestic training. 

But to many, doubtless, this idea of education will 
seem fairly Utopian. As they look over the whole 
field of society, and everywhere find the intellectual 
training* of the child so completely transferred to 
other hands, and so many schemes on foot, and those 
often so vast, for its accompUshment elsewhere than 
in the home, they can hardly conceive any other sys- 
tem than that of parental abdication and scholastic 
vice-royalty to be the true one. The feeling cannot 
but be strengthened by the fact that, under existing 
circumstances, certain advantages, such as a higher 
mental stimulus, more extended acquirements, and 
general harmony in the popular intelligence, are the 
common results of the prevailing method. 

These impressions are due, however, not to any 
fallacy in the theory, but to certain practical difficul- 
ties in the way of its reaUzation, which grow out of 
the existing erroneous conformation of society. So 
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grave are those difficulties, that we even admit tliat 
it would be quite impossible to make the edu<^- 
tion of the young conform to the true idea. What 
they are may readily be shown. 

For example, among the humbler classes in society, 
where less ambitious aims and greater simplicity in 
the style of Kving might seem to aUow opportunity 
for the performance of this work, insurmountable ob- 
stacles are to be found in the lack of the culture 
necessary to the parent's becoming the teacher, and 
in the lamentable absorption of the energies in mak- 
ing provision for mere physical comfort or materia] 
advantage. Hence, they have neither capacity nor 
time. So the greater interests are swallowed up 
of the less, — the seven fat kine are devoured by the 
seven kine lean and iU-favored. 

Aipong the more independent and more highly 
cultivated classes, where the requisite learning and 
capacity might be found, either the energies are ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of the more ambitious ends of 
life, or the style of living adopted is such as to mul- 
tiply to an excessive degree the fictitious wants of 
both the individual and the household. Hence, the 
heart is altogether pre-occupied, and the requisite 
leisure whoUy forbidden. And so, ample tithes are 
paid in mint, and anise and cumin, in the merest 
fashion and frivolity, while the weightier matters of 
the law of parental obligation are neglected. 

And the grand cause of this is two-fold Near ai* 
hand is that of too little intelligent and real love of 
offspring. Love, merely instinctive or animal, there 
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may be ; but that which grows out of a careful and 
seK-denying regard for the higher claims of the child's 
nature as spiritual and immortal, little enough is 
there of that. So far as these higher wants of the 
child are involved, and the parent's rational obliga- 
tion to provide for them is concerned, the mass are 
Uke the ostrich, " which leaveth her eggs in the earth 
and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that 
the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may 
break them. She is hardened against her young one^ 
as though they were not hers : her labor is in vain, 
without fear; because God hath deprived her of 
wisdom, neither hath he imparted to her under- 
standing." 

Somewhat less immediate, but not less serious, as 
a cause, is the fact that comparatively all live for 
themselves and not for society. Setting aside, as be- 
longing to another and higher field, the religious 
aspect of the thing, we think it may be consistently 
urged that, in that associated form of being for which 
man was designed and adapted, and to which he is, 
in fact, so necessitated ; namely, the community or 
the state, that sovereign selfishness which makes 
every man his own chief end of concern and activity, 
must be pronounced altogether abnormal and false. 
Doubtless, he owes somewhat to himself. The prin- 
ciple of self-love so pronounces. Self-preservation 
demands it. 

But, to look only at that side of the question, every 
man has interests vested in society, and those of the 
most vital character. Indeed, so close and important 
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are the relations of society to all his interests, that upon 
the condition and character of that very society, de- 
pends the welfare of most of those individual interests 
in which he is so apt to become selfishly absorbed. 
No man can be blind to the best interests of society, 
or wilfully neglectftil of them, without offering a pi^ 
mium upon his own damage. But beyond this, 
society has a claim of its own as pre-eminent, and, by 
just so much as the whole is greater than a part, is 
the claim made urgent. The true dignity and the 
true happiness of rational humanity requires that, in 
society, each individual should benevolently prefer 
the interests of the whole to his own. Men owe it to 
their own rational wisdom and moral excellence, that 
they live for society rather than for themselves. 

But, we think it cannot but be seen, that, in a very 
important sense, to live for the proper training of 
children is to live for the perfected well-being of 
society. The children of to-day are to constitute the 
society of to-morrow; and he who may have little 
power to amend society among those who now com- 
pose its fullness and strength, may labor very effec- 
tively and hopefully among the young, for its future 
regeneration. The parent who, rising above mere 
sordid pursuits, and turning a deaf ear to all the 
seducements of ambition or frivolity, wisely and 
faithfully trains his child for the intelligent, able, and 
virtuous discharge of the duties, parental, social, and 
civil, which may ultimately devolve upon him, is 
doing society, as well as himself, his best service. 
Men, however, do not live for society, and hence, they 
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do not thus give themselves to the education of the 
young in accordance with its primitive and perfect 
idea. 

While, however, these causes are enough to make 
the realization of the true idea as thus advanced 
quife impracticable, a httle reflection will suffice to 
show- that they are practically proofs of the validity 
of that idea. They urge, and with no slight force, 
the native consistency and excellence of the domestic 
theory of education. In all the facts which they 
present, it cannot but be apparent that they lead 
directly back to the position that the education of the 
child should be domestic, and to the conviction that 
it is because men are either ignorant of their primal 
relations to the race, or are unequal to their pro- 
per care, or wilfully ignore them, that, education is 
not the thing it should be. 

Having thus traced the education of the young to 
the domestic circle as its original and proper terri- 
tory, and to parental authority and duty as its primal 
source, we are prepared to assume the position that 
so soon as, for any cause, the work of education 
passes out of the house and into the school, just so 
soon does the moral discipline, or the government, 
which is one of its essential parts, go with it. The 
government must domicile with the instruction. 

This, however, reveals the fact, of which we have 
been in search, that school government has its origin in 
parental government ; it is, in fact, a contingence and 
growth of parental government, -and, as such, must, in 
many points of character, be determined by the stock 
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from which it springs. School government as thus de- 
termined, is the temporary and conditional transfer to 
the teacher, of all that part of the parent's authority 
which is dependent upon his exercise of the function 
of the domestic instructor, and which v/ould be neces- 
sary to the successful education of the child in the 
home circle, according to the primitive idea. 

In parental government, then, we are to look for 
the key to the real nature of school government. 
The latter must be, in the temporary and specific, 
much what the former is in the continuous and totaL 
In the parent must the teacher find in good part his 
own prototype ; and in the teacher must the parent 
cheerfully recognize his own natural vicegerent. <Ajid 
so closely will the authority of the two be found 
affiliated, that, to a most important extent, they muse 
stand or faU together. 

Hence, school government may be defined, as the 
exercising of that authority in the control and discip- 
line of the child, by the teacher as the parent's sub- 
stitute, which would be the right and duty of the 
parent were he to undertake the work of educating 
the child in his own part, supplemented, however, by 
such increase of power as mil make it commensurate 
with the larger necessities of the school, as involv- 
ing greater numbers and requiring a more stringent 
order. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE 0HA.RACTEIIISTIC3 OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, AS DE- 
RIVED FROM THAT OF THE PARENT. 

The autliority of tlie teacher as dele^^ated — The delegation or trcnafey 
complete — Interf<i!rcnce with it suicidal — The authority enhanced b^ 
the transfer — Parents bound to second and strengthen li—The transfer 
a finality — The authority not to be resumed — The child not to be with- 
drawn from under it — Such a remedy worse than the evil — Positively 
injurious to the child — Disregards even his natural rights — The one 
possible case of exception — School Government not necessarily invali- 
dated by errors — The authority of the teacher absoliUe — The authority leg- 
islative jd«* .sc — The school no democracy — Successful experiments in 
this direction not an objection — Self-government in the school involves 
a delusion — School Government looks forward to self-government, 
but should not formally institute it — False ideas as to self-govern- 
ment — T/ie autliority of the teacher imperative — Decisions to be au- 
thoritative, unargued — Logic not always invincible — Reasonings 
may be used as a supplementary means — Decisions of the authority final 
— ^Appeal or reversal reprehensible — Would destroy parental govern- 
ment—Interference of school authorities deprecated— The teacher 
must stand his ground against it — If overborne, must resign — The 
teacher may himself reverse — The teacher may himself refer to the 
authorities — This subject to objection — The School Government to be 
beneDolent — Parental government too often seliish — School Govern- 
ment not exposed to this error — Too little wise forecast in school 
management — The ultimate good must be paramount — Temporizing 
expedients and present ends inadmissible — Passionate or vindictive 
measures reprehensible — Degrading or annoying measures objection- 
able — Ridicule restricted in its use — Satire condemned — School Gov- 
emm^fU catholic in ixope and spirit — ^The welfare of the whole the 
paramount consideration — Parental demands for specific privileges 
objectionable — The general economy of the school as a whole to be 
carefully studied. 

Having thus traced the government of the school 
to that of the family as its natural source, we are now 
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prepared to inquire what, in the light ot this deriva- 
tion, are the characteristics of the government which 
the teacher is to institute and administer in the 
school. 

And, here, we observe, first, that the authority 
vested in the teacher, and exercised in governing the 
school, is substantially, though not formally, a dele- 
gated authority. It is in substance delegated, since 
it is identical with that exercised by the parent, and 
would in fact remain in his hands, but for his transfer 
to another, of his original functions as instructor. 
It is, however, not formally made over, since the 
transfer is no matter of stipulation, the whole being 
not an act, but a necessary consequence of the pa- 
rent's demission of the power to teach. This result- 
ant lack of formaKty in the transfer of the authority 
to govern the child, so far from abating any of the 
derived characteristics of the authority, only serves 
to add a new and necessary force to them. Were the 
authority formally made over to the teacher by the 
parent, the exercise of it might be assumed to be 
subject to either the expressed or implied stipulations 
of the transfer ; but going over to him, with the edu- 
cational functions as their necessary concomitant, it 
carries with it all its original attributes in their best 
and strongest character as not arbitrary, but inevi- 
table. 

Hence, out of this unrestricted delegation of the 
authority of the parent to the teacher, grow certain 
positive and practical conclusions. And, first, the 
transfer is complete, and the teacher's right to exer- 
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cise the authority is entire. While there are author- 
itative rights vested in the parent, as parent and 
providential guardian of the child, which he may not 
abdicate, and which the teacher may not assume, yet 
all those which the parent might possess and exer- 
cise in the control of the child under the process of 
education at home, belong, under a system of educa- 
tion in the school, to the teacher alone. If, for ex^ 
ample, the parent in training the child himseK might 
insist upon punctuality or regularity ; if he may de- 
mand implicit submission and without appeal; or 
if he may administer discipline or punishment in 
this or that form, — all this may the teacher do, and 
without subjection to question or interference. The 
parent has no right to refuse these prerogatives to 
the teacher, nor to disturb him in his necessary ex- 
ercise of them. 

Indeed, such interference with the teacher's pre- 
rogative is worse than improper; it is suicidal. 
Inasmuch as the school government is but a trans- 
ferred part of the home government, by just so much 
as the parent restricts the teacher, he practically 
retrenches his own authority; and by so much 
as he disturbs the teacher's exercise of authority, 
he practically damages his owti administration of 
government. Hence, it is commonly seen to be the 
fact that all such parental interference in the govern- 
ment of the school re-acts upon that of the homo 
circle, and so, that which began by distressing the 
former^ ends by hastening the demoralization of the 
latter. Thus, the parent plays the part of a principal 
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who distresses an agent, but chiefly to his own 
detriment. 

One very important principle evolved iq this con- 
nection, is very generally overlooked. The prevailing 
impression is that the authority transferred by the 
parent to the teacher, is in some part diminished by 
the transfer. Few parents feel that the authority of 
the teacher is as important as their own. But the 
fact is, it is, withia its sphere, even more important. 
The transfer of the authority is such as to iatensify 
rather than to depress it^ When it passes from the 
family to the school, it passes to a field in which its 
situation is more critical, and its success a matter of 
wider concern. The larger number grouped under 
one control, the wider diversity of dispositions and 
habits, the more stringent demands of the one com- 
mon object, for perfect order and thorough discip- 
line, — all these call for a stronger hand as well as a 
clearer head than are imperative in the simpler and 
more restricted field of the home. 

The inference to be drawn from this fact is then 
necessarily, that, so far from any attempt on the part 
of parents or patrons, to disturb and thus weaken the 
authority of the teacher, their first and most impera- 
tive duty is to sustain and strengthen that authority 
to the full extent of its rightful demand as, for the 
time being, superior to their own. Hence, the only 
impression conveyed to the child's mind by either 
their opinions or actions, should be very distinctly 
this ; no interference will be attempted except to sec- 
ond the efifbrts of the teacher, and sustain the law of 
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the school. Complaint is, therefore, worse than use- 
less, and rebellion only ensures a more complete 
subjection. 

Out of the completeness of this transfer of the 
parental authority, grows another principle ; Bamely, 
that, except in a single case, the transfer must be in 
an important sense a finality. The functions and 
prerogatives of instruction and government, as we 
have seen, go together. If now, because of his own 
incompetence, the parent transfers these to the 
teacher, he has no right under ordinary circum- 
stances, to resume the one without resuming the 
other; nor may he resume both without providing 
for their better reinstitution elsewhere, and more, for 
their reinstitution in substance and form, enough 
better to counterbalance all the evils of change. 

When then the child has been consigned to the 
teacher's charge, it is equally for instruction and dis- 
cipline as one and iaseparable. Nor is it competent 
for the parent or guardian to withdraw the child from 
under this instruction and discipline which go to 
make up his education, without providing so much 
better for his enjoyment of their advantages at home 
or elsewhere, that the evils resulting from the arbi- 
trary change, such as the child's loss of time, the 
destruction of his confidence in teachers, the strength- 
ening of his tendencies to insubordination, and the 
perfecting of his faith in his power to control the 
parent as well as the teacher, shall all be overbal- 
anced by the greater good secured through the pa- 
rent's transfer of him to some other field of training. 
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Unless the alternative here suggested is secured, it 
is evident that in most cases the remedy is worse 
than the evil which is the subject of complaint. 
Send the child to some other school, and, thov.gh he 
may have been practically in the right before, he is 
DOW, from the lesson of insubordination which has 
been taught him, quite sure to be thoroughly in the 
wrong at the first opportunity. In this case, either 
the original battle has to be fought over and fought 
out at last, or the doubtful experiment of change has 
to be attempted again, and under circumstances more 
dubious than before. 

Retain the child at home, and without securing 
that the parent's exercise of the functions of instruc- 
tion and discipline shall be comparatively faultless, 
and the gain is altogether ambiguous. The parent 
has practically discharged a quack from abroad, in 
order to turn empiric himself, at home. Even though 
the latter were in some respects better than the former, 
the disease may be aggravated by the loss of time, 
and so the patient is the worse for the change. So in 
the case of the child, it is a cardinal principle that 
the steady and sustained application and enforcement 
of even a less perfect tuition and rule, are better than 
a sudden and fractious change to those assumed to 
be better, or even really so. 

If, however, as is more commonly the case, the 
ahild is simply withdrawn from the school without 
provision for his education at home, the whole is of 
the nature of a direct trespass upon his higher 
rights and necessities. Carlyle has somewhere said, 
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* For one to possess capacity for knowledge, and die 
ignorant, — this, I call tragedy." Yet for the enact- 
ment of this very tragedy, he makes direct' prepara- 
tion, who thus 'wathdraws the child from such oppo}-- 
tunities of training as he has, and leaves him whei-e 
he has none. 

It has been intimated that there is one case, and 
oiily one, in which the parent's resumption of the au- 
thority demitted to the teacher, is admissible. That 
occurs in the extremity of a prevailing abuse of the 
authority on the part of the teacher, or his complete 
failure to administer it effectually. But let it be ob- 
served that the conditions of the resumption are 
solely a prevailing abuse or a complete failure. The 
grounds for this limitation are plain. In almost 
every instance ir which this resumption of the autho- 
rity is attempted, it is based upon some partial iU- 
success of the teacher, or some isolated instance of 
faulty discipline. But here, as everywhere, action 
so radical and violent, upon premises so narrow and 
unsettled, is not only erroneous but reprehensible. 
He is not far from being the greater transgressor 
who, for a natural error or a single fault, makes a 
man an offender beyond both the enjoyment of rights 
or the chance of reclamation. 

There are defects in the administration of the best 
governments. But until it is quite certain that a per- 
fect government, and its faultless administration are 
immediately attainable, it is not wise to denounce 
the government we have, or to inaugurate actual 
revolution Hence, occasional slips of the teacher in 
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the exercise of discipline, while they of course mar 
Lis government, do not cancel or cut short in one 
iota the teacher's authority. Adopt the principle 
that they do, and you bring parental government also 
to the block, for, as a matter of fact, it is itself noto- 
riously wide of this very perfection. Indeed, bad as 
school government is, it is, in the aggregate, much 
better than the aggregate of domestic government ; 
and it only fails to reach a still higher standard of 
excellence, because the latter, in its defectiveness, 
acts upon it as a perpetual check and counteraction. 
The parent or guardian, therefore, who pursues the 
course here reprehended, practically condemns him- 
self, and only needs to carry out that course in order 
to be speedily " hoist with his own petard." 

The second essential characteristic of the teacher's 
authority as derived from that of the parent, is that it 
is absolute. By this we do not mean that it is 
absolute in the highest sense as underived and 
irresponsible, but only that it is absolute with refer- 
ence to the relative position of the teacher and the 
pupil. The authority of the teacher as sovereign in 
the school is in no way derived from, or dependent 
on the will of the pupil as subject ; nor is the teacher 
in any way amenable to the pupil for his mode of 
exercising it. So far as the pupil-subject is con- 
cerned, the teacher is, in the better sense of the term, 
a true autocrat, and may both take his stand and 
carry himself as such. 

Out of this essential principle grow certain practi- 
cal inferences which not only go far towards deter- 
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mining tlie character of school government, but 
which decisively settle the false nature of some of 
the methods of government current. Of these infer- 
rences, this is to be observed, first, that the authority 
of the teacher in governing the school, is legislative 
jper se. From that authority, as the sole originating 
Bource, springs the entire law for the school. Here, 
as elsewhere, true government originates of natural 
right, in the higher, more specific, and somewhat ex- 
clusive field of the superior intelligence and will, 
and goes down thence, according to its own clearer 
dictates and steadier purposes, to, and upon those 
who, as constituting the broader, less intelligent, less 
self-sustaining and self-controUed mass, are the 
proper subjects of government. To install the teacher 
in the school upon any other assumption, is both 
absurd in itseK and false to the nature of school gov- 
ernment as determined by the law of the domestic 
government ; indeed, we may add, false to the nature 
of that domestic government as determined by the 
law of the divine government which is its natural an- 
tecedent. It is, then, for the teacher as the select 
one, and as the superior intelligence and the abler 
will, to originate the whole scheme of law for the 
school, and to wield its sanctions throughout the 
entire field of discipline. And these functions are 
imperative upon him. Except temporarily, for cer- 
tain specific ends, he may neither suspend nor trans- 
fer them. 

Hence, school government cannot, according to 
any true view, be taken as a democracy, either pure 
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or representative. Its subjects are neither capaci- 
tated for the exercise of the functions of government, 
nor naturally entitled to them. To suppose other- 
wise is to assume that those, who are yet confessedly 
unequal to the work of seU-sustentation and self- 
culture, are capable of self-government ; that those, 
^ho could not origtaate the school, can wield its 
organization when it has been provided for them. 

It is here freely granted that experiments have 
been made in this direction, and sometimes with no 
inconsiderable ::uccess. These, however, do not in- 
vaUdate the principle. The democracy in these 
cases is practically a fiction, though a seemingly fair 
ODe ; and its success, however promising, is equivocal 
if not deceptive, and otherwise fallacious in theory. 
It is due altogether to the tact and skill of the gov- 
ernor, and not to the self-active intelligence or power 
of the governed. Indeed, in such cases, the whole 
cast of the government is taken from the conception 
and leadings of the teacher. He is the power that 
wields the long arm of the lever, while, by his art, the 
pupU who Sits astride of the short arm is induced to 
exert himself strenuously, as if he were reaUy hfting 
the w^eight, instead of being himseM the weight 
lifted. There is perhaps no harm in his making this 
deceptive effort, no harm in his indulging that flatter- 
ing fancy ; possible even, some incidental good may 
by the skill of the teacher, be induced from both. 
Still it may be doubted whether it is consistent for the 
philosopher to assume the appearance to be the fact, 
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Neither is the weight self-lifting, nor is the governing 
self-government, for such an assumption. 

It is granted here, that school government, as per- 
haps every government should, looks forward to self- 
government, and, wisely managed, does prepare the 
way for it. But it does this rather by maintaining 
its own autocratic character, than by abdicating the 
throne and settiQg up a supposititious self-govern- 
ment, under the auspices of a delusive democracy. It 
prepares the way for ultimate self-government, by 
developing, through the observation and reflection 
stimulated by a true control, a just conception of the 
nature and applications of law and its sanctions. 
Still more significantly does it prepare the way for 
that self-government, by training its subjects to an 
habitual reverence for true superiority and to an im- 
plicit submission to the rightful authority which 
already is. 

The idea of self-government irrespective of a con- 
stant and loyal reference to a government prior to, 
and higher than that of self, is one of the dangerous 
fallacies of the times which school government should 
vigorously endeavor to correct, rather than to weakly 
countenance. So also, the idea of the possibility of 
the fair institution and sustained exercise of self- 
government, previous to establishing the habit of sim- 
ple obedience to the higher authority, is another 
fallacy as common and as fatal in its tendencies. 
He who_has not learned to obey, has not learned to 
govern ; and he who has not acquired the habit of 
reverencing the just requisitions of a higher intelli- 
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gei.ce and will than his own, cannot render a true 
obedience to the self-imposed regulations of his own 
moral impulses and energies. And how few are thus 
fitted for the work of self-government, is clearl}' indi- 
cated elsewhere in that significant and divinely au- 
thoritative maxim, " He that ruleth his own spirit Is 
mightier than he that taketh a city." 

Again, the teacher's authority as absolute, must be 
imperative, rather than deUberative or demonstra- 
tive. His requirements and decisions, in whatever 
form presented, whether that of request, demand or 
mandate, must be unargued. What he resolves upon 
and pronounces law, should be simply and steadily 
insisted upon as right per se, and should be promptly 
and fully accepted by the pupil as right, on the one 
ground that the teacher, as ,such, is governor. The 
faith of the pupil in the equity of the law must be 
begotten of the authority and the law themselves, and 
not of any reasonings thereupon. When the occasion 
rightly serves, some pains may be taken to demon- 
strate the rightness of the authority, but not the rec- 
titude of the decisions. If that rectitude is neither 
accepted on the basis of simple faith in the authority, 
nor on the ground of its own self-evident claims, 
(which it will be, if the pupil is at all properly dis- 
posed,) your argumentation will be either thrown 
away, or it wdll only serve to suggest objections cal- 
culated to strengthen and embolden the rebeUioua 
spirit. 

It is a great mistake to fancy that the sound con 
elusions of the logical understanding are necessarily 
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invincible. That is or is not, altogether as the will 
may be positioned. Eeason with the will accordant, 
and all goes " merry as a marriage beU :" reason 
against the inclination or fixed purpose of the will, 
and your logic "wastes its sweetness on the desert 
air." Especially is this true of the impulsive am 
unreasoning multitude ; and the child's nature is pre- 
cisely that of the multitude. With both, your reason- 
ing has force only as it accords with the inclination. 
Hence, in the school, as in the family, faith in the 
authority is a far better basis for enforcing the de- 
cisions arrived at in governing, than any display 
of their logical consistency. Hence, further, the 
thorough subjugation of the will to the authority as 
absolute should always antedate any resort to discus- 
sion or demonstration. When effective discipline has 
reduced the subject of government to cheerful obedi- 
ence, conclusive logic may sometimes happily foUow 
up the work, and complete it by compelling the un- 
derstanding to endorse the surrender of the will. 

Once more, in the government of the school, as in 
that of the family, the decisions of the authority as 
absolute must be final, or in other words, must be 
substantially beyond appeal or reversal. To aUow 
any such appeal or reversal as a recognized element 
in school government, is to conspire its speedy over- 
throw. Any such reference to the outside authority 
of parents or patrons is no more to be countenanced 
or endured than it would be in the case of the home 
government. Against its subversive influences, pa- 
rental authority could not long make head ; no more 
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can the authority of the teacher. The principle is of 
equal application to both : here, they stand or fall 
together. 

This is, in a certain shape, one of the very obstacles 
that parental government has to encounter. Many a 
conscientious parent understands its working. Some 
stringent but vrise restriction is imposed upon his 
children. It soon gets to the ears of the neighbor- 
hood. It is at once caught up as indicative of pride 
or exclusiveness, or as involving a tacit rebuke of the 
ungovemed state of other families. Then it is openly 
condemned so that the censure passes from child to 
child until it reach^ those imder restraint. To them 
it comes with all the force of a sustained reference or 
appeaL Up springs from this an incipient rebellion. 
To meet this, the government of the parent is, per- 
haps, put upon its defense, and thus its authority is^ 
irreparably damaged. As with the domestic govern- 
ment, so vrith that of the school, only that, in the 
latter case, the mischief is the greater, since school 
government is more often, by both children and 
parents, held as a lawful subject of animadversion. 

Nor is an appeal to the school authorities, whether 
it be informal or legally regular, less iujurious. The 
teacher may err in his decisions, and, at times, his 
exercise of authority may be unhappy; yet, in the 
sight of the school, both should be fairly sustained. 
Beverse the one or denounce the other, and you 
attack his government in its most vital part ; you im- 
pair its capacity to command respect and submission 
even where its demands are intrinsically perfect 
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^Tfiljwhere among our youth, the spirit of insubo - 
diixatioji is so predominant that it is not safe to relax 
the reins of government at all, not. even when ihey 
have been improperly tightened. Doubtless, some 
incidental evils may result from this unyielding grasp 
of the authority; but let those who are governed 
charge them where they belong, that is, to their own 
insubordination. Hence, rather than touch the gov- 
ernment of the school, let the school authorities, 
while, perhaps, privately counseling the teacher 
against future errors, promptly refuse to entertain 
any appeal against his authority. Let them bear in 
mind, that errors in government are nowhere un- 
avoidable except in the fancies of fools, and that 
invariably a defective government is better tiian none. 
Hence, also, the teacher who finds his authority 
thus, through the error or the weakness of school 
officers, made subject to appeal and counteraction, 
should, out of regard both to the preservation of his 
own dignity and the maintenance of government in 
the school, coolly stand his ground, and insist upon 
the enforcement of his decisions. If he finds this 
made impracticable by the stubbomess or the mag- 
nitude of the opposition, let him promptly resign. 
To remain under such circumstances, is to acknow- 
ledge himseH a subject ; is to confess himself defeated, 
and, hence, he can expect but little more than to bo 
treated as a conquered enemy. To maintain his au- 
thority and secure good government in spite of these 
adverse influences, will be found a difficult and a 
doubtful task. Both self-respect and just policy; 
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then, dictate the one course. A change of base will 
tend to re-establish his character as a strategist, and 
secure a clearer field of operations. 

While we object to any appeal from the authority 
of the teacher to any other extraneous source of 
power, we by no means cut off the teacher himself 
from the right to reverse his own decisions, or reform 
liis own administration of government. As absolute, 
he may both make and immake law, only let him bear 
in mind that the latter is the much more delicate 
work of the two. To take a position is easy, but to 
retrace the steps taken, that is the work. This retrac- 
tion is, however, sometimes both a necessity and a 
necessary evil. In such a case, great must be his ad- 
dress who can effect it gracefully and with unimpaired 
influence. If he can do this, let him do it by aU 
means ; only let him carefully count the possible cost 
beforehand. Always, too, let it be undertaken at his 
own instance, and as his own exclusive prerogative. 

Beyond this case of positive reversal or retraction, 
it may sometimes occur that the teacher himself 
chooses to refer the points in question to the consti- 
tuted authorities. He may, for instance, be well as- 
sured of being sustained by those authorities, in 
which case, a reference only completes the discomfi- 
ture of the refractory pupil. He may also, in the 
case of matters which he does not consider vital, and 
as to which he has no choice, prefer a reference as 
a means of escaping a direct responsibility. Both of 
these are , however, open to the objection that the 
action of the teacher is politic and evasive, ratliei 
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than trank and independent. In the firyt instance, 
the pupil is partially imposed upon, for there is no 
real interv ention in his behalf ; and in the second, the 
idea of a divided authority is directly countenanced. 
For these reasons, while the right of the teacher to 
alloiv the reference is clear, the propriety of resorting 
to it is doubtful. 

On these general grounds, then, and with these ex- 
ceptions, it is urged that the decisions of the teacher, 
as absolute in his authority, must be accepted and 
maintained as a finality. 

Ketuming to the characteristics of the school gov- 
ernment as derived from that of the parent, it is 
urged finally, that it must be benevolent. The end 
for which the authority is exercised in the case of the 
teacher, as in that of the parent, lies wholly out of, 
and beyond himseK. The control and discipline of 
the child are not for the parent, nor for the teacher, 
but for the child only. An incidental good may ac- 
crue to both the former, but the good directly sought 
is that of the child alone. And that good must be 
sought even though no such incidental good, but 
rather a positive e^dl, seems to be the reward of those 
who govern. In this principle, is summed up the 
grand humanity of both domestic and school govern- 
ment. They are, neither of them, " finely touched, 
but to fine issues," and of those issues, this benevo- 
lence is the noblest. 

But pjain as this principle is, it is too often over- 
looked in both parental and school government, 
though most signally, as we believe in the former. 
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In the vast majority of cases, parental authonty is 
exercised in pure selfishness. Not what is for the 
child's real injury is condemned and punished, but 
what is productive of inconvenience or loss to the 
parent. For example, the child, disregarding the 
parent's caution against carelessness, breaks a win- 
dow. The fault, now, which is brought home to his 
conscience, and for which he is made to believe him- 
self punished, is simply the loss he has occasioned by 
the breaking of so much glass. The real fault, how- 
ever, was solely his disregard of the warning given 
him against carelessness. That warning was given 
altogether, (or, at least should have been so given,) 
to prevent his acquiring the always mischievous 
habit of being careless. And yet, little pains is taken 
to impress upon the child's heart a sense of his guilt 
in this direction. Not thus is he made to feel : "It 
was unfilial and unkind in me to give so httle heed to 
that wise and loving caution against carelessness." 
More commonly the only feeling awakened amounts 
to this, " Confound that old window ! I wish glass 
did'nt cost anything ;" a finality that would be su- 
premely ridiculous, were not the error it reveals so 
fatal. 

In the government of the school, the tendency to 
this evil is not so great. The combination of syste- 
matic instruction with the exerci^^e of authority, 
noeessarily keeps the teacher's mind steadily under 
the influence of an object that can only be sought for 
the good of the puj^il. Thus, the steady purposes of 
the instruction as a benevolence, sei*ve to correct the 
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possible tendency of the discipline towards selfish- 
ness ; and so strong is their pressure in this direction, 
that it will be only a narrow and half-brutal nature, 
such as, we believe, is seldom to be found among our 
teachers, that can fail to be controlled by them. 
Hence, it is not, and cannot be at aU common for 
teachers to govern according to the mere dictates of 
personal convenience, or to administer discipline un- 
der the irritated impulse of some sense of incurred 
discomfort or damage. If, however, the teacher's 
temptation to such departures from the spirit of true 
school government be less, it behooves him to see to 
it the more carefully that all his action is ordered 
the more perfectly in accordance with the truest good 
of the pupil as the only end to be sought. 

But there is a point of great importance beyond 
this. There is in all our school operations, a lack of 
forecasting wisdom and beneficence, and a dominant 
content with such provisions and attainments as are 
altogether present and temporary. The child in the 
school is seen and held, only as the child he now is. 
What he is to be as the final growth of his present 
being is altogether overlooked. The school is nothing 
beyond its present necessities and effects. Its need, 
as looking forward to the largest ultimate result;, is of 
no account. Hence, everywhere the insufferable 
school-house, the crude furniture, the naked walls, 
the absence of maps, blackboards, and apparatus, 
and the old books. Hence, also, the cheap teacher, 
the unstudied methods of instruction, and the tem- 
porary devices in government. But, were it borne in 
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mind that the child is growing to be a man, and that 
under the training of these mean and miserable in- 
fluences ; were it reaHzed how much these may have 
to do with making him in recollection, spirit and ac- 
tion, the very man he shoidd not be, it woidd seem 
incredible that the provision made for the merely 
present in the school, should not be I'aised so as to 
conform to the necessary demands of the future. 

All this should impress upon the teacher the iin- 
portance of the grand principle, that in aU his bene- 
volent control of the pupil, he is to give the first and 
most anxious concern to his ultimate welfare. Pres- 
ent considerations may have a certain importance; 
but they must never come into competition with the 
graver elements of a future and more imperative 
good. What the child is to-day must not, either in 
the iDstruction or the government of the school, be 
overlooked ; but what he is to be hereafter, as having 
been molded by that instruction and government, 
must be the paramoimt consideration. Not then 
what will suffice for the immediate pleasure or profit 
of the pupil, should be the teacher's guide, or his 
measure of content in determining the direction of the 
law or the sum of the discipUne in the government of 
the school. The controlling question with the teacher 
must be, what, notwithstanding its cost to me, or its 
pressure upon the pupil now, is best for the prospec- 
tive weKare of the latter as a member of society and 
a subject of civil government ? 

From the foregoing, the foUy and the vice of all 
temporizing iq discipline will be evident. The teacher 
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is sometimes induced to rest content with temporary 
expedients and half-way measures. But the very 
sources of this inducement might suffice to reveal his 
errf^r in yielding to it. Ttose sources are generally 
his own indolence or sensitiveness. The rationale of 
their iafluence is this ; foreseeing a conflict as the 
reyidt of adopting the latter, but more severe, course 
in discipline, the teacher is unwiUing to make the 
strenuous and persistent effort necessary to a success- 
ful issue, or he shrinks from the pain which he must, 
for the present, both cause and endure, and so he 
falls back upon measures that promise the compara- 
tive attainment of the immediate end with less ex- 
pense to the energies and the sensibilities. The 
natural result, however, of aU such evasions of duty 
is " only evil and that continually." They commonly 
fail to secure even the present end which the teacher 
has in view ; and the painful but important conflict 
which he seeks to avoid, is only deferred until the 
occurrence of some future and aggravated complica- 
tion, in the adjustment of which, the labor and the 
pain incurred will often be more than doubled. 
And the failure to secure the truest welfare of the 
pupil in the direction of moral discipline and develop- 
ment is equaUy complete. Instead of learning the 
salutary lesson at once, and being thus enabled to 
grow from day fco day, under its fashioning influence, 
into the perfect subject of just government, he goes 
on- until the final struggle, unsubdued, stimulated by 
delay to a more stubborn resistance, and roused by 
the idtimate but imexpected overthrow, to the indul- 
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gence of far more bitter and revengeful feelings than 
would have been possible under a contrary treat- 
ment. Of the unhappy influence of all this upon the 
after ideas and temper of the man, every teacher can 
judge for himself. 

As another inference from the benevolent charac- 
ter of the school government, aU passionate, violenl 
or vindictive measures must be condenmed. Of these, 
Kttle need be said. Act directly as an influence and 
an example, on the pupil's evil passions, to counte- 
nance, aggravate, and perpetuate their indulgence, 
they assuredly will. As certainly will they re-act un- 
favorably on the teacher's character, on his influence 
in the school, and on the authority of his government. 
The least that can be said of such measures, is that 
they are unwise and injurious. The truth more nearly 
is, they are unmanly and inhumane. 

Not less severely must all means or appliances of 
discipline, which are of a merely degrading character, 
or which are simply calculated to badger and exas- 
perate the pupil, without leading to real subjection, 
be reprehended. As it is inconsistent with the pa- 
rent's seK-respect that he should basely humiliate 
himseH in the person of his child, and as his wisdom 
and benevolence must forbid aU seeming efi'ort at 
mere petty annoyance or retaliation, so must both 
these be inconsistent and reprehensible in the teach- 
er's administration of government, resting, as that 
government must, upon the parental basis from which 
its derivation has just been traced. 

Perhaps, also, no more fitting place wiU occur for 
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A proper reference to the use of satire or ridicule. It 
is true the topic is closely related to the cojisideration 
of child-sensibility, as developed in the following 
chapter. But commonly the use of these two ele- 
ments is rather a matter of self-indulgenco or self- 
gratification, and so bears directly against the princi- 
ple of benevolence or unselfishness in government. 
A free use of ridicule or satire, regardless of their 
species and influence, is pure selfishness. 

Here, then, there is occasion for discrimination and 
self-control on the part of the teacher. Within a cer- 
tain restricted limit, a simple scholastic ridicule; 
namely, that employed purely for the purpose of cor- 
recting needless error in knowledge, or persistence in 
self-neglect, and where, from the pupil's known char- 
acter, or from the nature of the error, no other means 
will subserve the desired end so well, — such a ridicule 
is legitimate. But whenever ridicule becomes purely 
personal, and touches defects which are not due to 
the failure of the voluntary nature, but are constitu- 
tional or excusable ; whenever it is iudulged iu for 
the purpose of mere self-gratification, is mingled with 
any irritation of feeling, and is enjoyed with the keener 
relish because it is seen to sting and wound, — when- 
ever any of this is true, ridicule is to be utterly con- 
demned. As to satire, much the same is true, saving 
only this difference, that as satire is usually more ex- 
tended and caustic in its character, it is even more 
dangerous than misguided or malicious ridicule. As- 
suming this as correct, it follows necessarily, that all 
harsh, discourteous, vituperative language is to be 
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utterly reprobated, and for reasons the more evident, 
because it can not involve a particle of either bene- 
volence or self-respect ; -it is more properly the very 
embodiment of coarse incapacity and incipient ma- 
levolence. 

Lastly, like the parental government, that of the 
echool should be catholic in its spirit and administra- 
tion. Always considerate with regard to individual 
wants, the teacher must, nevertheless, order and gov- 
ern the school for the whole rather than for a part. 
This is his only consistent and safe rule. Some 
things which are individually desirable may even be 
promotive of the general welfare. In addition to the 
specific comfort or advantage which they secure, they 
may reflect general credit on the government for dis- 
crimiaation and kindHness. Other personal provis- 
ions may not noticeably interfere with the broader in- 
terests of the whole. Others, again, may, as inter- 
fering with the general regulations, or as establishing 
subversive precedents, directly conflict with the wel- 
fare of the whole. In all these cases, the appKcation 
of the principle of catholicity is clear. In the first, it 
fully sustains the propriety of the individual provis- 
ions ; with reference to the second, it is silent ; as to 
tho third, its voice is a decided prohibition. The 
general law is, then, this ; while, as will be shown 
elsewhere, all proper discrimination as to individual 
nature or need must be made, the general welfare 
must ever be the dominant consideration. 

Ignorance or disregard of this principle often leads 
parents and giiardians into the grave error of de- 
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manding individual privileges for the child which are 
inadmissible because inconsistent with the good ot 
the whole. Thus, for example, an irregular choice 
of studies is demanded for one ; for another, a priv- 
ileged class or seat ; for another, release from some 
prescribed duty ; for another, exemption from some 
specific restriction or exercise of discipline. Thesse, 
while, perhaps, in certain isolated cases possibly unob- 
jectionable, may, and more commonly must, as dis- 
turbing the general order or establishing dangerous 
precedents, be positively injurious. It will, then, doubt- 
less, be the wiser course to prefer no such claims. 
But in case, on mature reflection, they seem desira- 
ble, let them not be pressed upon the teacher against 
his convictions. Let him be left free to act according 
to the demands of catholic unity in the school, and 
catholic rectitude in its government. 

From this, it will be seen, that the teacher, iQstead 
of acting from bhnd impulse or specific impressions, 
needs to study carefully the economy of his school 
and its system of government, as a whole, so that in 
their clear and full comprehension, he may be enabled 
to prevent any maladjustment or undue prominence 
of parts, to the disadvantage of the whole. Hence, 
also, his constant effort should be to impress upon 
the mind of the entire school, a sense of its prevail- 
ing unity, and of the rightful predominance of the 
general interest over every other. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, AS RELATED TO THE SCHOOL ANB 
rrS CONSEQUENT CHARACTERISTICS. 

Importance of consideriDg govcrDment with reference to its subjeetB — 
All government to be adapted to those controlled — True particularly 
of school government — School government to be applied to iwo 
classes, children and youth, more especially to children — More such in 
our schools — Children more governed than youth — Too much license 
allowed the latter — This practice reprehensible— Child-character in the 
school — Method of discussion — Careful classification necessarj^ — ^Traits 
classified as individual and general — Individual traits classified as inher- 
ent and contingent, mental and physical — Mental characteristics — Act- 
ivity considered — Mischief often a legitimate result of activity — Activity 
must be provided for — Neglect of this in public schools — Objectivity — 
Objective representations necessary — Indirect utility of apparatus — 
Direct application of objective means — Christ's use of this means — 
The objective a means, not an end — Spontaneity — Effect on observa- 
tion, attention and memory — Infei'red laws — Care as to involuntary 
impressions— Suggested particulars— Care in presenting things — Rep- 
etition necessary — Careless repetition injurious — Lack of method — 
Method indispensable — Government must be systematic — Intellect 
ready hut not strong — Inferences prompt but invalid — Explicitness de- 
manded — Principles especially applicable to the child's reason — " Do 
right" an insufficient rule — Practically deceptive — Its only advantages 
— Sensibilities naturally acute — Child often abused for feeling — Govern- 
ment must be sympathizing and gentle — Feelings to be diverted rather 
than suppressed — Double utility of their diversion — Child sensitive to 
praise and blame — Love of esteem radical and deep — Exceptional cases 
due to abuse — Government must be stimulating, not depressing— Stim- 
ulating kindness especially adapted to the worst cases — Method of its 
application— The c?iild^s purposes fltful — Fitfulness impairs development 
— Increases the teacher's labors — Government must counteract lack of 
persistence — ^Failure to do this a prevailing defect-»-Defect aggravated 
by so-called improved methods of instruction — Particularly by the 
exclusive object system — Physical characteristics — Activity or restless- 
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tiie&s — Origin botli mental and organic — The latter cause more espe- 
cially considered — Exercise to ba secured — No lixed rule for exercise 
possible — Common senfee on gymnastics — Gymnastics restricted in 
their tield — Absurd in case of young cliildren — Nature's gymnastics 
superior — These principles applied to girls — Military drill compared 
with gymnastics — General inference as to kind, and management of 
exercise — Child's frame immature — Violent usage to be avoided — 
Evils ])OSsible — General characteristics contingent on the constitution oj 
the school — Minglin/j of the «&f<;s— Constitutional differences of the i o 
to be regarded — Influence of these differences increases with age — 
May become the only means of control — Effect of contrasted sex 
between teaclier and pupil — Error in instructional organizatiosi of 
boy's and girl's schocS —Heterogeneousness of pupils — Variety extensive 
and complex — Organic adaptation consequently impracticable — Au- 
thoritative discrimination the only reliance — Discrimination not 
partiality. 

The study of school government as derived from 
cliat of the domestic circle reveals to us some of its 
original and more comprehensive characteristics. 
But the study of its nature in the opposite direction, 
as determined by the body politic to which it is 
to be applied, is equally important as calculated to 
anfold to view some of its more specific and practical 
traits. .. 

No government, however perfect in theory, can be 
a true and proper government unless, in all iis prac- 
tical elements it is so framed as to be fitted as far as 
possible to the peculiar character and consequent 
wants of the commonwealth over which it is to be in- 
stalled as supreme. That which is a true and good 
government for an intelligent and virtuous commu- 
nity, cannot be the same for a body ignorant and 
vicious; nor can one adapted to the wants of tho 
mature, the considerate, and the self-controlled, bo 
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expected to answer as well for those who are yonnp 
inexperienced, and dependent on others for both pro- 
tection and guidance. 

Hence, while school government must have its 
fixed original characteristics, it must also possess 
those which are in some sense acquired, that is, 
which must grow out of the character and condition 
of those who are to be subjected to its authority. 

School government, then, as related to the school, 
we find appUed to two classes ; namely, to children 
and to youth, or those who have advanced so as to 
stand midway between childhood and early man- 
hood. 

Of these classes, the more prominent must be the 
former, since for several reasons, it is more generally 
apphed to that class. First, it is quite evident that 
as our schools are constituted, our primary and public 
schools, or those chiefly made up of children, must 
constitute the largest class, so that even though 
their individual numbers may be less, their aggre- 
gate of pupils must exceed that of the youth, or the 
older class embraced in our higher institutions of 
learning. 

Secondly, it is, we think, th« fact, though an anom- 
alous and unreasonable one, that the government is 
practically made to be more for the children than for 
the youth of the community ; that is, it is made more 
continuous, systematic, and rigorous for the foimer 
than for the latter class. Indeed, it is one fault of 
the higher schools, that their government instead of 
increasing its demands with the increased capacity 
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jmd responsibility of the pupil, tends contrarywise to 
greater irregularity and laxity, in many cases amount- 
ing to little more than an apology for government. 
Indeed, in the management of these youth, according 
to the usages of many of our higher schools, the only 
end directly sought seems to be that of acquired learn- 
ing, the matter of discipline in training being treated 
altogether as secondary and incidental, — in fact, as a 
sort of necessary evil. The sum of the teacher's anx- 
iety and inquisition is the mere result in recitation ; 
the student's methods and habits of study, matters 
far more important to his after success, are left to his 
own ignorance and unconcern. If the student recites 
the prescribed amount correctly, his work is accepted 
as done, and the teacher's duty as discharged ; and yet 
the student's study may have been exceedingly desul- 
tory and vicious, a thoroughly ragged compound of 
application and skylarking, to the correction of which 
the teacher has given no thought whatever. 

Now, the least that can be said of this lax system 
of controlling the youth in our schools, is that it is 
exceedingly questionable. Instead of this general 
presumption in favor of the teacher's release from re- 
sponsibility for thc^ student's habits, and in favor of 
the student's capacity and disposition for seK-control 
and discipline, it is a question whether it were not 
wiset to bring these half-grown candidates for future 
lawlessness and misrule, under the same exact disci- 
pline which is meted out to their younger, but no 
more needy, associates. It is a question whether, of 
the two evils which mark our management of our 
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youth ; namely imperfect government, and too early 
emancipation from what government there is, the lat- 
ter IS not the least excusable, and the most pernicious. 
Against the former, human nafcure might offset its own 
weakness ; but over against the latter, it has nothing 
to place but its own culpable folly and indulgence. 

Finding school government practicaUy apphod to 
children rather than youth, we pass to the considera- 
tion of child-character in the school as determinative, 
in some pai-t, of the character of the government re- 
lated to it. In a former joortion of tliis work, we dis- 
cussed the derivation of school government, and its 
consequent characteristics, in separate chapters. In 
considering, however, its application to children in 
the school, it is practically more convenient and ef- 
fective, to present the facts and inferences together, 
so that the characteristics deduced shall be found in 
immediate dependence on the personal traits which 
give rise to them, and with which they are closely in- 
terwoven. Inasmuch, now, as the field upon which 
we are entering is somewhat intricate, a close and 
somewhat formal chissification of the facts will be 
necessary. Aside from this, the importance of the 
conchisions to be reached, makes a certain degree of 
thoroughness imperative. 

The facts or traits of child-character, to be consid- 
ered in this connection, may be primaiily classified, as 
indhidual and general ; or those which belong to the 
child as an individual, and those which mark the 
children of the school as a body. The class termed 
individual may be fuiilier divided into two species ; 
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the inliererd and the co7itingent, — ^the former including 
such characteristics as belong to the child's nature in 
itself considered, and the latter embracing those traits 
which have been fastened upon that nature by pecu- 
liar external influences. Without running into the 
irite and, for our purpose unnecessary, threefold di- 
vision of these characteristics, into the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral, we shall content ourselves with 
distributing them, summarily without definition, un- 
der the two main heads, the mental and the physical, 
and with considering the inherent and the contingent 
together. We are now prepared to enter upon the 
consideration of the characteristics of the child's 
mental exercises. 

Of these characteristics, the first in order, and 
perhaps the most noticeable of all, is activity. 
There may be cases in which the child's mind 
appears to be either sluggish or inactive. This, 
however, should be assumed to be altogether an ab- 
normal condition. In most cases, it can be directly 
traced to physical maKormation or debility. In 
proper health, mental activity is at once the symbol 
of the health, and the law of the child's mind. Idle, 
it cannot and will not be. Its whole nature revolts 
from it. What is currently stigmatised as mischief, 
is but the j)erpetual protest of the child's nature 
against lack of proper and sufficient employment. 
So far from being blameworthy for the ingenious and 
Ladefatigable inauguration of so much of this so- 
called mischief , the child is innocent, and, in the Kght 
of nature, even praisworthy. He is but exercising as 
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he bebt can, the powers he was designed to exercise, 
and through exercise, develop. It is the parent or 
the . teacher who is at fault ; and, in censuring the 
child, he stands really self-condemned, for he prac- 
tically pleads guiltj^ to the knowledge of active facul- 
ties, for which he has taken no care to furnish proper 
and suflBlcient employment. 

The principle to be deduced from these facts, is 
unmistakable. The teacher must, in his management 
of the school, make ample provision for this super- 
abundant activity. It is impossible, otherwise, for 
his government to be just. If he leaves the child to 
idleness during any portion of the school session, or 
throws him upon his own resources for proper em- 
ployment or amusement, it will certainly not be com- 
peteiit for him to hold that child amenable to strict 
discipline, because, forsooth, his self-apphed activity, 
in any part fails to accord with the aims or regula- 
tions of the school. But, inasmuch as it cannot con- 
sist with the teacher's duty or policy to Ucense any 
such discordant activity, it is imperative on him to 
provide for it outlets that are both proper and profit- 
able. In the case of the more active and somewhat 
restless minds, this must be a subject of careful stndyi 
and an object of ingenious and patient effort. In 
this direction, lies one of the gravest faults of our 
public schools, in their treatment of primary pupils. 
Not advanced enough to employ their time profit- 
ably or pleasantly in the study of assigned lessons, 
they are condemned, during the intervals between 
their exercises, to sit in irksome idleness, upon seats 
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or benches wliicli are only adapted to tlie purposes 
of torture, waiting painfully for the next exercise, or 
longing for the coming of the recess. With nothing 
provided for their pleasant emplojanent, — no slates 
and pencUs, no alphabet blocks, no picture cards, not 
even scissors and paper, or peas and sticks, they 
might well be pardoned, not only for occasioning dis- 
order, but CA^en for openly revolting against a system 
which seems expressly designed to oppress their nat- 
ural activity. 

A second characteristic of the child's mind, to be 
noted for its bearing on the government of the sc-hool, 
is its tendency to ohjediviiy. Things taken in the ab- 
stract, or considered with sole reference to the sub- 
jective idea, are thoroughly foreign to his nature. 
Bring before him the objective form of which he may 
take cognizance through his ever active senses, and 
in wliicli he may see symbolized the inward idea or 
the dry abstraction, and he is at once at home and 
on the alert. The world of sensible forms with all 
their variety, beauty and mystery, is eminently the 
child's world ; in it, he dwells with Kving deKght ; 
upon it, his craving mentid activity fastens for suste- 
nance ; through it, his perceptions feel their way to 
hidden tniths ; and out of its elements, his restless 
though simple and somewhat barbaric fancy is ever 
Btrugglmg to build new combinations of his own, often 
the prototypes of the ultimate creations of the manly 
imagination. 

Out of this, arises the necessity of the teacher's 
availing himself, as far as is practicable, of objective 
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reference or illustration, in his presentation of factB, 
principles and relations, in order that the child's ob- 
servation may be attracted towards that which may 
be otherwise abstract or alien to his thought; and 
that his attention may be happily aided in its attempt 
to fasten upon, and fix in the apprehension, things 
that must be otherwise vague and unsatisfactory. 

While the common idea is that blackboards, dia- 
grams, maps, and apparatus generally, are only ap- 
plicable to the purposes of instruction, a truer view 
discovers in them an important susceptibihty of 
apphcation to the uses of government. Certainly, 
just so far as the proper employment of these objec- 
tive instrumentalities meets the wants of the child's 
mind, and absorbs all its activity in the new interest 
created, just so far does it divert his attention from 
unlawful objects, and forestall his temptation to in- 
dulge in idle mischief or actual disorder. To one 
conversant with school operations, no truism is clearer 
than this ; the more interesting all the exercises of 
the school, the more easy its general control. 

But still further, it is even possible to make a direct 
use of objective means in the administration of the 
government of the schooL It is quite withio the 
power of the skillful teacher to lead the child's mind, 
by some seemingly remote reference to objective 
facts, to an imconscious admission of principles that 
are ultimately discovered to have a close and conclu 
sive personal application. Take as iQusfcrative of this, 
Christ's reference to the tribute-money and his de- 
mand; "Whose image and superscription is this?" 
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How readily he elicited the fatal admission that the 
currency in use as legal tender among the Jews was 
of Koman coinage! And this granted, how unan- 
swerable the conclusion that the nation, being thus 
confessedly subject, might rightfully be laid under 
tribute ! The consequent duty was thus put beyond 
all cavil. 

Again, objective allusion or illustration, may often 
be employed to give additional vividness to the ap- 
prehension of truth, and consequently increased force 
to the resultant law. In exemplification of this, let 
us refer again to the same great teacher. Observe, 
how, when his disciples were contending for an idle 
supremacy, he adroitly " took a child and set him by 
him," and then, in the Ught of this objective lesson, 
proceeded to unfold to them, and to enforce upon 
them, the combined laws of personal liumiKty, mu- 
tual condescension, and child-like obedience. 

Without further exemplification here, which indeed 
our space does not allow, it is perhaps suiBcient to 
refer the teacher to the scripture account of Christ's 
mission generally, as affording some of the finest in- 
stances on record, of both the iotellectual and moral 
appUcation of this method. Did his life possess no 
higher claim for dihgent and reverential study, its 
value as affording models for the teacher, so sagacious 
and authoritative, might well commend it to the earn- 
est investigation of every student in didactics. 

Before leaving this topic, let one other thought be 
carefully impressed upon the teacher's mind, that is, 
that while he is to avail himself of the objective ten- 
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dency in the child's mental exercises, ho must guard 
against perpetuating it. This objectivity is a primal 
condition of the child's mind ; but it is not designed 
to become a permanent or ultimate state. The facts 
of the outward world, and the exercise of the we use, 
are, of course, necessary to the development of the 
mind and to the uses of temporal existence. But 
there are higher faculties in the soul than the sense ; 
and there is a world of fact within the thought, more 
refined and subtle, but not less real, than the sensible 
creation. The exploration of this field lays the high- 
est claim upon the human energies, and the develop- 
ment of those faculti(3S only, can lead the soul to its 
highest triumphs. Hence, in all objective training, 
there should be a constant endeavor to lead the mind 
from the sensible to the abstract, in order that its 
growth may be steadily towards a profound subjec- 
tivity, (if we may so speak,) in exercise and attain- 
ment. Objective instrumentaUties must be kept 
rigorously subordinate as a temporary means to be 
steadily reduced from their maximum use in juvenile 
training, to their minimum employment in the ma- 
turer discipline of the adult mind. 

We pass from this, to notice the third characteristic 
of the child's mental exercises ; namely, spontaneity. 
Few observing minds can have failed to discover that 
rarely does the child think, feel or purpose under the 
guidauce of antecedent reflection, or in obedience to 
deliberate self-controlled conviction. Some imme- 
diate object or incident serves as an occasion for 
those exercises, and determines their direction ; and 
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t jbr comes the instantaneous and uncontrolled im- 
f aise, and arouses the faculties to action. And so 
generally is this true of all the child's activity, that 
it may be safely aflSrmed that in his nature, reflec- 
tion is at the minimum, spontaneity at the maximum. 

Ab a necessary consequence, observation, attention 
a:id memory, in the child, will be found subject to 
important modifications. So far as the exercise of 
those faculties is casual and spontaneous, it will be 
fodnd marked by a not unfrequently singular sharp- 
ness and vigor. Whatever has come accidentally 
before the child's mind, or at least in the natural 
track of his unpremeditated activity, even though 
utterly unobserved by the mature looker-on, generally 
produces a somewhat permanent impression. But, 
on the other hand, whatever is brought before his 
mind for voluntary and controlled observation, atten- 
tion, or retention, is subject to quite the opposite 
result. It will be seized upon by the observing 
spirit with less avidity ; its construction in the atten- 
tion will be more vague and incomplete, and its hold 
upon the memory will be altogether forced and tran- 
sitory. 

From these facts, there may be deduced several 
laws which must be recognized by the teacher in the 
government of the school. 

And here, first, it will be seen that it is not enough 
for the teacher to be watchful as to whatever is di- 
rectly set before the pupil's mind in the ordering of 
the school. It is necessary for him to exercise great 
watchfulness over everything that may appeal inju- 
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riously to this sharp thinking spontaneity. The pecu- 
liar vividness and permanence of the impressions 
produced unexpectedly under its auspices, make it 
imperative that objects and facts, principles and ac- 
tions, that may creat^e false impressions, should be 
zealously sought out and be carefully removed or 
corrected. It is, of course, not possible for the teacher 
to anticipate the existence or counteract the influence 
of all of these occasions of evil impressions, for it is 
their nature to exist and to operate unexpectedly. 
But he should not lack the will to be watchful, nor 
should he stint his endeavor to accompKsh all that 
may be practicable. 

All this is strongly suggestive of what has already 
been referred to ; the importance of securing in aU 
the external accommodations of the school a predom- 
inance of whatever is comfortable and attractive, and 
hence, naturally productive of refined, happy, and 
grateful impressions. Not less suggestive is it of the 
necessity of securing the earKest possible correction 
of such character and example in the leading spirits 
in the school, as must be malevolent in both their un- 
seen and their outstanding influence. And if this, 
then what as to the teacher's own manners and bear- 
ing, and what as to the evident temper of his govern- 
ment ; — ^what as to these, other than that the same 
jealous watch should be kept over them so as to se- 
cure .in himself an example of whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report ? In the second place, it fol- 
lows from the laws of the child's exercises as sponta- 
neous, that great care must be taken in presenting to liis 
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mind, matters which call for tlie deKberate and some- 
what arbitrary exercise of observation, attention and 
memory. Always, so far as may be, they should be 
brought forward in some way ealcidated to appeal to 
his feeling of interest. And if that be to any degi'ee 
impracticable, they should be announced with a delib- 
erateness, clearness, and positiveness that cannot 
fail to fix the attention and secure their thorough ap- 
prehension. To this should be sometimes added 
such a repetition of that presentation as wiU leave no 
doubt as to its immediate apprehension, and no ex- 
cuse for any subsequent sKps of the recollection. 
There is reason to fear that children, through the 
haste or carelessness of parents and teachers in this 
direction, or, perhaps, through their too ready as- 
sumption of the child's actual reception of the facts, 
are sometimes positively made transgressors, and are 
subjected to consequent punishment, when the al- 
leged fault was simply an induced failure of the in- 
tellect, and not at all a willful trespass upon the 
reason and the conscience. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that the repetition which is suggested as tending 
to prevent this serious error just alluded to, is a thor- 
oughly dehberate and pointed repetition, — a repeti- 
tion with an earnest and weU-defined purpose in it. 
Mere idle repetition, that which is ill-considered, hasty, 
and perhaps, confused, is injurious. So far from fix- 
ing the attention upon the matter presented, its only 
practical effect is to induce inattention. The law 
here, is the law of the school in everything else ; what- 
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ever is not done deliberately and to a definite end, 
is done to little or no good purpose. 

Another of tlie characteristics of the child's mind 
bearing upon the nature of the school government, 
is irregularity or ivant of method. Method is by no 
means a common trait among mankind at large. 01 
the two faults, ignorance of things to be done, and ig- 
norance of a methodical way of doing them, the latter 
is certainly the more universal. In the child, we dis- 
cover the germ of this prevailing evil. It is not 
strange that it should be so. It is the natural prod- 
uct of the objectivity and spontaneity already no- 
ticed. He whose thinking is determined by the mere 
contingency of objective occasion for thought, and 
whose mind ever follows the unsettled track of his 
own imcontrolled spontaneity, must be unmethodical. 
Method is a subjective accomplishment, and the re- 
sult of discipline. It must be based upon penetrating 
and self-controlled thought. It must be antedated by 
analysis and classification. These, however, are ope- 
rations both beyond the child's capacity, and contrary 
to his undisciplined nature. 

But nothing can be clearer than that orderliness is 
indispensable to the harmonious and successful opera- 
tion of the school. Just so far as the teacher can 
secure it, just so far he facilitates his management, 
and lightens the burden of discipline. Quite gene- 
rally too, with the development of orderliness, or reg- 
ularity of method in the pupils of the school, there 
will occur the simultaneous development of easy ac- 
quiescence in the system of control established by the 
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teacher, and spontaneous conformity to its move- 
ments. Nor can there be any question as to the 
truth of this, so long as common experience testifies 
that it is the wild, impulsive, unorderly nature that is 
forever unexpectedly running athwart the legitimate 
track of the school order, and inVoducing some 
errant clash and jar into its otl excise harmonious 
movement. 

Out of these facts grows the requisition that the 
whole ordering of the school should, both directly in 
its methods and requirements, and indirectly as an 
example and an influence, tend to the correction of 
this element of irre'gularity and disorder in the child's 
mind. Whatever the teacher himself does, and what- 
ever he requires the child to do, should be carefully 
systematized, so that both the pupil's observation 
and action shall lead steadily in the direction of 
methodical habits. This, both the immediate claims 
of the school government, and the ultimate wants of 
the pupil clearly demand. 

To pass from these more general characteristics of 
the child's mind, to those more restricted, we may 
remark that in the intellect proper, his conceptions 
and judgments, while rapidly formed, are apt to be 
vague and erroneous. From his very impulsiveness 
and disinchnation to severe thought, the child is too 
ready to accept statements on faith, to the entire 
neglect of any search after their certainty, and of any 
examination of the details involved. For similar rea- 
sons, adopting premises hastily and with little ques- 
tion as to their soundness, it is quite common for him, 
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notwithstanding he draws conclusions with ennoua 
directness, to reach results altogether deceptive. In 
short, the child's intellect is ready rather than strong ; 
acute rather than comprehensive, and trustful rather 
than searching. 

Hence, it behooves the teacher, in the government 
of the school, to see to it that every principle advanc- 
ed, every regulation proposed, and every considera- 
tion urged, is made thoroughly explicit, and is un- 
mistakably apprehended. Equal care must be taken 
to secure that the pupil is not misled by mistaken in- 
ferences the result of his own imperfect procesess of 
reasoning. It is quite possible for the pupil to be 
led through these very errors and misapprehensions, 
into transgressions of rule for which discipline may 
be adjudged necessary, when, after all, the teacher 
may be the original occasion of the whole. 

These principles are especially applicable to the 
reason in its apprehension of ultimate truths of either 
beauty or virtue. As the child's notions of the beau- 
tiful are essentially crude and barbaric, so also are 
his notions of rectitude. The gaudy and the glitter- 
ing are to him, the beautiful, more often than the 
subdued, the natural, the harmonious. So also are 
the desirable or convenient more often to him, the 
right, than the just, the worthy, and the benevolent. 
This finds ample illustration in the well-known indefi- 
niteness of the child's ideas as to the right of privi- 
lege or of property. Indeed, generally in his mind, 
the rational faculty is either in the germ or but feebly 
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operative, and, hence, left to itself, it is by no means 
a safe guide for his action. 

Hence^ we are inclined to regard the generalized 
principle, " Do right," sometimes laid down by teach- 
ers as the sole law of the school, as, of itself insuffi- 
cient, deceptive and dangerous. That it is insuffi- 
cient, may be seen from the fact that it is not in any 
proper sense a law for the school, but only a funda- 
mental principle, the basis for all Jaw. Moreover, it 
leaves the specific applications, which are practically 
the law for the pupil, to his own judgment or reason, 
both of which, as has been seen, are unreliable. 

That it is deceptive, may be seen in the fact that, 
instead of really leaving these applications to be de- 
termined by the pupil, the teacher practically reserves 
that right wholly to himseK, inasmuch as he develops 
the general principle into specific rules, as fast as he 
finds occasion in the pupil's delinquencies for doing 
so. In this Kght, the so-called law verges closely 
upon an imposition, since, instead of being the sole 
law, it is more of the nature of a temporary device, 
and furthermore, ostensibly endows the pupil with a 
prerogative which is seeming and not real. Thus in- 
sufficient and deceptive, it needs not that we demon- 
strate the danger of depending upon it. 

The only advantages that can result from the pro- 
posing of this principle at the outset sue, first, that it 
enables the teacher to defer the promulgation of spe- 
cific rules, until circumstances seem to present a natu- 
ral demand for them. This enables the government 
of the school to conform itself to the principle of 
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growtli or development, and thus to adapt itself the 
better to the unfolding capacities of the pupils, and 
to the evident wants of the school. And, secondly^ 
properly set forth, it makes itself as a general law, 
appear to be of the nature of a reason for each speci- 
fic rule ; iadeed, wisely applied by the teacher, it 
becomes demonstrative of the rectitude of each indi- 
vidual provision. Hence, it should be proposed only 
with these ends in view. 

Passing now to the sensibilities, it is important to 
notice the fact that in the child's nature, these, while 
fluctuating and transitory in their exercises, are yet 
peculiarly acute. How slight the word or tone, how 
seemingly trivial the act or circumstance, that sad- 
dens the young face and fills the eyes with tears ! 
And thus it should be. It is the natural product of 
that delicacy of feeling which is yet a fresh and un- 
wasted legacy to humanity, from the lost Eden to 
which the child is so much nearer than the man. In 
his normal state, the child must be a creature of 
much sensibility. If he is not found to be such, it 
may be depended upon that his sensibilities have 
been impaired by malconformation ; or they have been 
deadened or brutalized by bad treatment. 

The latter is the more sure to be the case, from the 
commonness of the practice of abusing children for 
giving vent to their feelings. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for their outburst of sorrow to be made 
an occasion of false consolation, or of ridicule ; or 
still more detestably, of angry crimination. Some- 
times this abuse is visited upon them because their 
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outcries are productive of inconvenient disturbance ; 
X)Y sometimes because they create apprehension of 
censure ; sometimes even out of pure irritabiKty, or, 
possibly, of intrinsic ma'e\ o enec. In every case, it 
is unnatural and inhuman. 

From this arises a natural demand that the govern- 
ment of the school, while just and firm, should always 
be marked by a sympathizing spirit and much gen- 
tleness of manner. Let the teacher sedulously avoid 
that current frigidity and folly which attempt to im- 
pose on the childish conviction, the belief that the ills 
lamented are unreal; and which would salvo the 
wounds of the juvenile suflferer with consolatory false- 
hood or pitiless stoicism. It is the part of both true 
courtesy and sincerity, to accept fairly the child's 
trials according to the child's estimation of them, just 
indeed, as the teacher would desire his own afflictions 
to be entertained in the apprehension of his friends. 
Having done this, let him, without exaggerating those 
ills, or weakly humoring them, both unfavorable to 
the development of true patience and fortitude, pro- 
ceed with mingled tenderness and tact to apply the 
proper remedy. 

In aU such cases, the legitimate mode of reaching 
the desired end, is through diversion of thought 
rather than suppression of feeling. As the sensibili- 
ties were reached before through the intellect, so 
the feelings, being the after-growth of the thought, 
must be reached again through the same avenue. 
Let the teacher, then, first enter into the feelings of 
the child, in a genuine sympathy, and then proceed 
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adroitly to lead the attention to other and more 
pleasing subjects. Just so far as he can succeed in 
effecting this transfer of the thoughts, (and such is 
the child's volatility that it is not a difficult task to ac- 
complish,) he will succed in abating the feelings which 
were the object of his immediate concern. 

In effecting this result, the teacher secures a two- 
fold gain. It is something to have soothed the feel- 
ings of the distressed child ; it is no less an advantage 
to have enshrined himself in the child's heart as a 
true and trusted friend. In this direction, the occur- 
rence of these youthful trials are, if rightly improved, 
golden opportunities for the teacher. Out of them, 
he may develop the sweetest and kindliest regard of 
the pupil for himself, and a genuine and effective re- 
gard for his system of control. Thus employed, they 
will quite invariably prove that, in gaining the true 
mastery of the pupil and the school, an ounce of sin- 
cere sympathy, skillfully employed, is worth a pound 
of authoritative discipline. 

In this connection, it is also worthy of remark, that 
while the child's sense of moral obligation, following 
in the wake of his yet uniUumined reason, is by no 
means ready or acute, he is, nevertheless, more or 
less sensitive to praise or blame. Now, it is not 
assumed that the feelings he may evince in this direc- 
tion are purely the product of his moral susceptibili- 
ties. They are more likely the combined product of 
his constitutional sensitiveness, and his insatiable 
craving for esteem and love. Whatever may be ac- 
cepted as to their source, they are certainly a fact'in 
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the child's nature ; and they possess a power over his 
conduct which cannot but make them an important 
element as related to the government of the school. 

This latter feeling, the child's love of esteem, is 
peculiarly deoeiTing of notice as one of the most 
deeply rooted in his nature. Seeming to be bom of 
his instinctive sense of inferiority and dependence, 
his looking and longing for esteem and love, are like 
the reaching forth of the apprehensive spirit after 
the token and assurance of that concern in its behalf, 
among the higher and ruling natures around it, which 
may serve it as a sure ground of kindred feeling and 
peaceful trust. Imbedded thus in the very instincts 
of the feeble and dependent spirit, it will be found 
generally very tenacious in its hold upon the impulses, 
lingering about them long after the external aspect 
has been case-hardened by neglect or abuse. 

That there are many children in our schools who 
appear to be comparatively insensible to praise or 
blame, and who appear destitute of the love of 
esteem, is doubtless true. This, however, by no means 
invalidates the main principle. Such cases are ab- 
normal in their character. Some of them are very 
possibly due to an original moral obtuseness, just as 
there are cases of a constitutional stolidity of intellect. 
But much the larger proportion are solely the hard 
growth of unnatural training at home, — training in 
which the longing for love has been mocked with 
stony-hearted coldness and neglect, and the grateful 
emotions, ready to be warmed iato life by the genial 
breath of approval, have been blighted and beaten 
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down by tlie blasts of ridicule, censure or angry 
vituperation. 

The influence of these facts should be to impress 
upon the teacher the importauce of guarding the 
government of the school against degenerating, 
through the predominance of ridicule and satire, criti 
clsm and censure, into a mere engine for depression. 
Kather let him see to it that it everywhere evinces a 
delicate regard for the finer feelings, a watchful desire 
to discover the first traces of true merit, a hearty 
appreciation of the feeblest endeavor to do well, and 
a cheerful readiness to bestow upon the humblest and 
least promising claimant, every just meed of encour- 
agement and praise. In this way, it is possible to 
make the government of the school a living and effec- 
tive stimulus, by its steady appeal to the better aspi- 
rations of the child's heart, provoking it "to love and 
good works." 

Especially let it be borne in mind, that this system 
of encouraging appeal to the love of approval and 
esteem is pre-eminently adapted to those who be- 
longing to the hardened class above referred to, are 
seemingly the most incorrigible. This is so, first, be- 
cause of the inherent power of that principle in the 
human heart, of which society every day furnishes 
the most striking examples. What alone has ever 
surely saved the drunkard? The clear, sun-bright 
evidence that he has yet a hold upon some one's 
esteem and confidence, and may regain that of others 
which he had fancied to be hopelessly lost. "What 
alone prevents the glad redemption of the pitiful vio- 
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tim of seductive voiles ? The crushing consciousness 
that a vLHainons proscription by a pharisaical virtue, 
has cut her off from all generous regard or hope of 
re-established esteem and confidence. Still further, 
the method referred to is the best for the more vicious 
pupils, because, secondly, it is so entirely opposite to 
their experience and expectation, that it. as it were, 
takes them unawares, and upon the side of their na- 
ture least fortified against approach, and therefore 
most susceptible to influence. The truth of this is 
amply illustrated in the history of every reformatory 
effort for the reclamation of abandoned youth. Bag- 
ged schools, schools of reform, industrial schools and 
the like, have everywhere been successful, just so far 
as they have skillfully availed themselves of the child's 
desire of approval and love of esteem. A proper ap- 
peal to those principles has in it the true magician's 
art ; it will disenchant and restore to his better form 
the enthralled victim of demoniac wiles. 

The method to be employed in applying this appro- 
batory stimulus is exceedingly simple. In the first 
place, let the teacher avail himself of the first occa- 
sions, whether real or only seeming, for bestowing 
praise and evincing confidence, and carefully follow 
up each attained success, by judicious but increas- 
ing demonstrations of that character. In the second 
place, where, from the extremity of the case, no 
occasion seems to offer, let him adroitly create one 
This he may do by politely appealing to the child's 
-ove of activity, or ambition to be helpful (a powerful 
feeling in most children), for some incidental but os- 
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tensiblj important aid. Here is, at the outset, an un- 
expected exhibition of confidence which may at first 
puzzle the pupil, but which will ultimately e%Tid the 
more surely, because it puzzles him, beguile him like a 
fascination into the bestowment of the required assist- 
ance. This done, the way is open for a kind and 
deferential acknowledgment on the part of the teacher. 
The course is now clear. Carefully repeat the pro- 
cess imtil the pupil grows into the feeling that he is 
of some real value. This effected, you may openly 
and confidentially appeal to his ambition to become 
more useful and worthy. The utility and certain effi- 
ciency of this whole process might easily be illus- 
trated by specific cases. Space, however, does not 
allow their introduction here; and, besides, to the 
minds of many teachers, they will occur spon- 
taneously. 

Passing from this discussion of points bearing on 
the susceptibilities, it remains for us to notice one 
characteristic of the child's voluntar}^ nature, and that 
is, the prevailing fitfulness of his purposes ; in other 
words, his lack of true persistence. Besulting, as 
this does, from the traits already noticed, it is not 
necessary to regard it as a fault, as is too commonly 
done. It is, however, a deficiency, to the correction 
of which the government of the school should be 
carefully adapted. 

And this, first, because unsteadiness, or lack of 
persistence, must always stand in the way of the 
child's best development. Indeed, it might not in- 
consistently be urged that failure to develop a proper 
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persistence is failure to develop the first jaanly ele- 
ment in the child's mind, — ^failure to develop in him 
the master-requisite to his future success in the active 
walks of life. This conclusion, all the current max- 
ims of men relative to the power of perseverance 
amply sustain. These all show that while intelligence 
and perseverance are both necessary, the latter bears 
the palm as, single-handed, the better champion. 

But, further, this lack of persistence tends directly 
to increase the demands made on the teacher's ' 
energies in the control of the school. It certainly 
stands in the way of his readiest attainment of the 
proper object of the school. When, for example, 
the pupil recoils from the determined pursuit of liis 
study, he will either fall back on some schoolmate 
for aid, which at once tends to confusion, or he must 
resort to the teacher, in which case, the latter must 
undertake the pupil's work, as his substitute, or he 
must task himself to bring up the flagging energies 
of the little straggler, and command his faltering 
spirit again to the persistent attack. Or, if in another 
case, the pupil fails through lack of steadiness, as is 
the more common fact, to maintain a course of in- 
tended obedience, either the teacher must give him- 
seK promptly to the work of girding up the relaxing 
purposes, or he will have to address himself to the 
work of administering discipHne in the correction of 
overt transgression. 

Hence, it follows, that while the government of the 
school must recognize this lack of persistence in the 
child as a constitutional weakness for which in all 
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judgments, due allowance is to be made, yet it must, 
in all its example, influence and requirement, work 
steadily for the counteraction and correction of tLe 
defect. In order to do this, it must, while always 
both properly helpful and hopeful, carefully avoid 
any relaxing of its own demands. It must be itself a 
model of con Ateraite steadiness and inflexibility. So 
too, it must selmtifcK persistently against all vicarious 
performance of ciuty. Duties should be judiciously 
assigned, but once thus assigned, by mingled encour- 
agement and quiet demand, they should be pressed 
steadily home upon the pupil for his sole and un- 
flinching performance. 

The failure to do this, we believe to be a common 
vice in the government of our schools. The conse- 
quence is that no true foundation is laid ia the will, 
for steady and thorough scholarship in the pupil's sub- 
sequent educational course, or for manly decision and 
persistence in his after business career. And so we 
find perpetuated throughout the community, a fitful- 
ness of purpose, an unsteadiness in application, and 
an entire uncertainty as to the persevering attainment 
of proposed ends, which necessitate constant fluctua- 
tion in the currents of society, and ever recurring 
personal failure and disaster. 

This lack of persistence is, we fear, constantly en- 
couraged by the methods of iastruction becoming 
every day more prevalent. No thoughtful educator 
can have failed to observe that the entire tendency of 
our assumed improvement in teaching is to simplify 
books, to elaborate all the processes of reasoning for 
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the pupil, and to made the teacher more minutely 
helpful. In short, we are practically running into a 
system of study made easy. Now while it is clear 
that aU the difficulty attending the work of learning, 
which grows out of preposterous or ill-adapted requi- 
sition, and needless obscurity or complexity in the 
presentation of truth, should be fully obviated, it is 
to be doubted whether that simplicity or helpfulness, 
which relieves the pupil from close application, earn- 
est thinking, and resolute self-assistance, is anything 
less than a positive evil. There is every reason to 
believe that, while the youth who emerge from our 
schools may know more, and may be more sharp and 
confident than those of the former generation, they 
will lack that power of persistent appKcation, of in- 
dependent thought, and thorough self-reliance, which 
are only to be developed under the seemingly hard 
but yet salutary discipline of a system which compels 
the pupil to do for himself, instead of leading others 
to do for him. Not that which is the easiest and 
most agreeable, is always the wisest or the best. 

In this connectipn, a grave question arises as to 
the influence of a too exclusive use of the " Object 
System," so prominently, of late, set forth before the 
public. Involving as it does an almost constant pres- 
ence and prominence of the teacher as the author of 
the derived knowledge, how can it other than insensi- 
bly and surely lead the child into utter obliviousness 
of his own independent acquisitive power and purely 
individual duty ? Always flinging aroimd his attain- 
ment of the conveyed knowledge, the halo of the 
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teacher's presence, interest, and attractive skilly hoiv 
can it do oih§t than envelop his solitary and unaided 
application, with a sadly contrasted cloud of dulness 
and uninterest? Our own observation leads us to 
the almost inevitable conviction that pupils who have 
been, to any great extent, trained upon this exclusive 
method, may really be quite acute and observing 
ds to whatever appeals to the senses, or comes through 
some living source of presentation, but will, when 
thrown upon books and their own powers of reflec- 
tion, be found painfully lacking in capacity for sober 
and persistent self-application. 

Turning the attention now to those physical char- 
acteristics which the government of the school must 
recognize in the child, and to which it must adapt its 
management and discipline, we find two that require 
at least a brief notice. 

. It needs but little observation to show that in the 
child, while there is a lack of enduring strength, there 
is a high degree of physical activity ; in fact, in pro- 
portion ti his real power, his physical activity is at 
the maximum. So marked is this peculiarity, that it 
may not inaptly be styled the leading characteristic 
of his bodily nature, and the symbol of its proper 
conformation and perfect health. 

This activity may be traced to two sources, the 
mental activity of which we have before spoken, and 
Hie superabundant vitality bestowed upon the youth- 
lal organism. Necessarily, the restless objectivity of 
the child's mind must call for a constant employment 
of his physical powers in ministering to the wants of 
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his intellect. Then, too, the child, instead of holding 
the physical powers in abeyance in his linking, from 
his very impulsiveness, commands them into the ser- 
vice of his thoughts, as vehicles of expression. Hence, 
we might almost say, he thinks with his whole body. 
It is thus that the child is naturally a pantomimist. 

The more important aspect of its origin, however, 
is found in excess of vitaUty as subservient to bodily 
growth. Necessarily, as the child's frame must be a 
growing one, there must be in all its organic elements 
a vital energy more than adequate to the claims of 
mere sustentation. There must be in them a power 
capable of adding to what is, that which is to be, and 
so, adequate to the building up of the child into the 
man. And as this requires not only accumulation, 
but a growing assimilation, compactness and hardi- 
hood, there must also be the abundant exercise of all 
the maturity and power already attained. Nutrition 
adds, but exercise adjusts and establishes. Hence, 
exercise is one of the ruling instincts of the child. 
However much inconvenience, then, this activity may 
occasion to the teacher, it is idle for him to either 
disregard it or quarrel with it. It is a fixed fact in 
the child's natiure, and must be provided for. 

Hence, in his management of the school, the teacher 
'^ must see that adequate provision is made for this 
physical want. He should, as far as he can, have a 
care that the confinement of the pupils during the 
daily sessions is not so lengthy or rigid as to produce 
a languor and exhaustion from which they do not 
readily recover. In the case of the younger class of 
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pupfls who are not able to study, those of a feebler 
class whose tendency is to morbid inactivity, and 
those who are constitutionally over restless and ac- 
tive, he should strive to make especial provision. 
"What these need, however, is not so much specific 
artificial exercise, as release from idle confinement, 
and opportimity for natural amusement. With re- 
gard, then, to all his pupils, the teacher's manage- 
ment must be governed by the general principle that, 
while the child's physical nature must experience 
some natural inconvenience from the necessary con- 
finement and restraint of the school-room, his bodily 
health and development must not be made to suffer 
by allowing that confinement and restraint to be un- 
duly extended or severe. 

Beyond this, no fixed or invariable rule is possible. 
For example, in the rural districts, where the freedom 
of nature is enjoyed, and people are brought up to 
wholesome industry, school children rarely suffer for 
want of exercise. It is abundantly supplied by their 
home amusements and avocations, their journeys to 
and from school, and the recesses customarily allow- 
ed them during the daily sessions. But in the case 
of the children in the schools of our larger towns 
and cities, whose opportunities for natural, open air 
amusement and development are more restricted, 
greater attention must be given to the matter of arti- 
ficial exercise. But whatever may be the locality, 
school, or class of children, the teacher must, to a 
greater or less extent, discriminate for himself as to 
the time, quantity, or quality of the exercise. No 
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specific rules can be given him. His guide under the 
general law indicated above must be simply sound 
common sense. 

The reference, v^hich has just been made to artifi- 
cinl exercise, suggests the importance of raising some 
question as to the utility of gymnastics. And this 
the more particularly, because, reacting from our 
former complete neglect of physical cultupe, there is 
among our educators, a growing tendency to swing 
to the extreme of making this species of artificial ex- 
ercise everything. That gymnastics, like military 
drill, have their place and utility, it is useless to 
doubt. For example, given a class of pupils who have 
been trained in habits of physical indolence and inac- 
tivity ; one precluded by the false feminine usages of 
society from active out-door pursuits or amusements ; 
or one, by absorption in study, made oblivious of the 
physical wants, — given either of these classes, and an 
established order of gymnastic exercises is probably 
the only thing that can eff'ectively supply the defi- 
ciency. Here, their use may be set down as a neces- 
sity ; for, where natural means fail or are foolishly 
discarded, a resort to those which are artificial is 
inevitable. 

But from this, it is quite apparent that the field 
within which gymnastics as an established mode of 
exercise and culture are applicable, is restricted. In 
the case of the pupils in our country schools, who 
enjoy the facilities for physical activity and develop- 
ment, afforded by rural life and industrious habits, 
and even in that of the children of the laboring 
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filasses of our larger towns and cities, who, when noi 
industriously employed, enjoy the wild freedom of 
the streets, — ^in the case of both these classes gym- 
nastics are practically superfluous. What need of 
staves, or rings, or dumb-bells, or Indian clubs, to the 
young " sans culotte" of the streets and alleys, or to 
the farmer-boy, who, in addition to the games of the 
recess and noon-spell, has his mile walk in going to 
and from school, and his " chores to do" morning and 
night at home ? 

This, however, is not the limit of their restriction. 
In the case of young childi*en, their application is 
little other than absurd. And this because, with a 

" Vaulting ambition which o'erleaps itself," 

it claims to be a wisdom above nature. Nature has 
indicated with unmistakable clearness, the means by 
which the young child is to secure the physical ac- 
tivity requisite to a proper development of its bodily 
powers. Its own spontaneous vivacity, its own rest- 
less curiosity, its own ever-ready imitation of the 
movements of men, its own insatiable love of asso- 
ciated sports, — these are nature's occasions for exer- 
cise. Through the activity thus secured, she has 
provided for them a means of physical development 
more accessible, more varied, more extensive, more 
])ractical, more completely pervaded by an intelligent 
interest, and to the child, every way more delight- 
some. To all this class, formal gymnastics are a 
forced and unnatural work. Their simple appearance 
under its processes is a continual protest against 
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these factitious devices. Theit/difficiilty in effecting 
accurate movements, their strained^and ^anxious look 
of attention, and their lack of hilarious latef jast,j^ow 
that nature's law for the child's exercise fa: j^oij- 
taneous and unconscious activity. Now, if the in$ 
cations of nature are worth anything, (and the attemp 
of some modem educators is to make them para- 
mount,) this is the very field where they are most 
clear and decisive. 

Beyond this, we question whether these principles 
should not be applied to another class to whom the 
modem gymnast holds out his exercises as a desidera- 
tum ; we mean to our incipient and precociously de- 
veloped young ladies. Give them open grounds, a 
common-sense attire — one adapted to both activity 
and cleanliness — ^full liberty of action, and the choice 
games of their brothers, and we verily believe nature 
would soon evince the superiority of her modes over 
all systems of artificial training. Put iato the girl's 
hand the hoop and stick instead of the staff, the ball 
and bat instead of the dumb-bells ; let her run and 
jump iastead of striding extravagantly by rule, in 
prescribed dirctioTis ; get her enlisted in " hide and 
seek," "prisoner's base," or "I spy," instead of twist- 
ing and twirling herself in unimaginable curves and 
spirals, and depend upon it, the physical development 
will not be found lingering like " a laggard in a lady's 
chamber," but will speedily show itself foremost in 
the field. The only difficulty in the way is this ; 
gymnastics are fashionable ; games for girls, vulgar ! 

It is, perhaps, not improper that some reference 
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should here hejhsi^ f6 military drill as a means oi 

phtysical pulture; since, in the minds of many educa- 
tors»it:p§,S,(K)hie to hold an important place. Of this 
^ v[e tliiiLk'' it may be said, that, whenever it is applica- 
. ; •'.'•Jblej'it has its advantages, and is, in some respects, 
'\ ' superior to mere gymnastics. In the first place, it 
has that moral superiority which is a cardinal virtue 
in any exercise ; namely, a recognized end beyond 
itself, and beyond that of mere bodily development. 
The influence of this to create a sustained and sus- 
tainiag interest, and to dignifj'- its whole routine, is 
unmistakable. Beyond this, it is impossible for it to 
run into mere conceits or absurd and repulsive exag- 
gerations in movement. Hence, also, its influence on 
the mien or carriage generally, is more manly and en- 
nobhng, than it is possible for that of gymnastics, 
with its larger Hcense and purely material ends, to be. 
Lastly, its power to estabUsh habits of implicit obedi- 
ence is necessarily greater, inasmuch as that obedi- 
ence is not merely enforced by the present command, 
but is also fixed by all the associated ideas of the sub- 
lime art to which it is subordinate, and in which that 
obedience is seen to be a beauty and a power. But, 
as was suggested, the application of military drill is 
limited, for it requires numbers, a certain degree of 
maturity, and is altogether a masculine exercise. 

The general inference to be drawn from these facts 
is, that while gymnastics may be employed where 
they are adapted, more attention should be given by 
teachers to the natural means of exercise enjoyed by 
their pupils. Hence, the teacher shoidd recognize it 
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fw one of his duties, not only io provide proper and 
sufficient occasions for relaxation and amusement, 
but also to personally oversee the out-door or play- 
house sports (for every school should have its play- 
house) of his pupils. He should do this, in order 
that he may influence them in the choice of their 
games, advise with them as to the conduct of those 
games, secure to all a proper participation, guard any 
against excess, or exposure, or serious accident, and 
provide against the occurrence of injustice or angry 
contention. ^ We believe that the common neglect to 
perform this supervisory service is a great mistake 
both as to duty and policy. Not only do physical 
evils result from it, but not unfrequently moral com- 
plications arise, which affect the harmony of the 
school, and, in the end, severely tax its government. 

Betumiug from this somewhat divergent discussion, 
to the child's physical characteristics, it is important 
to notice that, even when healthy or stoutly built, the 
child's frame is not mature or well koit, and that, in 
the majority of cases, it is even slender or positively 
feeble. It is consequently not at all adapted to ex- 
cessive physical effort, or to rough and violent usage. 
Hence, where either of these evils is allowed, serious 
mischances may not only result, but must rather be 
expected. 

This, it will at once be seen, enforces the duty just 
suggested, — ^that of carefully supervising the sports 
of the pupils. It renders it equally imperative upon 
the teacher to be watchful against roughness or sud- 
den violence in the administration of discipline. 
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Nothing is, however, here determined as to the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment. It is only affirmed that, 
if it be accepted as legitimate, it should be adminis- 
tered in such ways as will not endanger the child's 
frame as yet immature or slender. No sudden and 
violent jerking of the pupil or whirling him about the 
room should be tolerated. Either may easily result 
in the dislocation of some joint, the fracture of some 
of the small bones of the limbs, or in the infliction of 
some injury to the spine, ultimately producing weak- 
ness in the back. Nor should any heavy implements 
ever be employed in inflicting blows upon the child ; 
and, above all, no blows should ever be inflicted upon 
any part which, from its direct connection with the 
nervous centres, must be dangerously sensitive to any 
severe shock or contusion. AJl such treatment of 
the pupU is undignified and brutal. It is simply the 
outbreak of passionate unreason. It is not discipline. 

Having thus somewhat fully discussed the indivi- 
dual characteristics of the child's nature, as subject 
to the government of the school, we have to turn the 
attention to those which are general and contingent 
on the constitution of the schooL These traits, unlike 
the preceding, must mark the many rather than the 
few, and, hence, require the children in the school to 
be taken into view as a body. 

Here, then, it must be observed that, necessaiily in 
the great majority of our public schools, the children 
must be of both sexes. Even were it the better coui-so 
to separate the sexes, which admits of question, in 
the larger number of cases it would be impracticable. 
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Hence, in these schools, boys and girls must be 
taught and trained together; and the teacher who 
would govern justly or most successfully, must re- 
cognize this necessity, and adapt his government 
accordingly. 

But to do this, he must keep in mind the fact that 
there are distinctions in the character of the two, 
which render a common adaptation insufficient. 
There are specific traits in each, which require speci- 
fic modifications. In the earliest or comparatively 
infantile period, the divergence in these traits is less 
marked, and a common method will avail equally for 
both boys and girls. But as they advance to child- 
hood, the divergence is marked, and demands dis- 
crimination. For example, the boy's nature responds 
more readily to appeals made to his manly ambition ; 
the girl is more sensitively alive to personal appre- 
ciation and love. The boy will better bear a frank 
and somewhat bluff manner; the girl instinctively 
craves an approach marked by the sympathizing look, 
tiie gentle word, and the kind caress. 

And these influences grow severally stronger as the 
two advance to the keener self-appreciation of youth ; 
for both then comprehend more clearly the import 
of the teacher's bearing toward them. The boy dis- 
covers in it the distinct and generous recognition of 
his manhood ; and the girl feels in its fine courtesy 
and considerate regard, the first dawn of the homage 
her womanhood may always claim from the true man. 

It is quite possible also for these means of influ- 
ence to become of the first importance, since, with 
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growth in years, the force of mere authority over the 
mind diminishes. Hence, the feelings just indicated 
in the boy or girl, may come to be the only available 
so'orces of control. Happy, then, will be the teacher 
who has fixed himself in the hearts of both, as a gen- 
ei'ous and appreciative friend, — ^in that of the boy, by 
a hearty confidence in his trustfulness, and pride in 
his manly energy; and in that of the girl, by a re- 
fined and chivalric attention and esteem. 

A fact, by no means to be overlooked here, is this ; 
that in the exercise of this influence, a contrast of 
sexes between the teacher and pupil, reduplicates its 
power. Hence, often, a boy, who would be quite in- 
sensible to the confidence or praise of a man, will be 
completely taken captive by the same means skill- 
fully employed by a genial and attractive woman ; 
and, contrariwise, a girl, whose supreme dehght would 
. be to contemn and caricature a teacher of her own 
sex, will evince a most considerate and obedient re- 
gard for a preceptor who gives her, by his tact and 
courtesy, the always pleasing assurance that he both 
understands and appreciates her character. Hence, 
it is seriously to be questioned, whether a grave mis- 
take is not made in our boys' schools, by employing 
tutors exclusively, and in our female seminaries, the 
corresponding one of placing the pupils almost wholly 
under the instruction and control of lady teachers. 
The natural tendency of this course, we believe to be, 
the perpetuating in the former, of rough manners and 
unamiable passions ; and in the latter, the thorough 
consimimation of boarding-school diablerie. 
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But we pass, in conclusion, to notice the hetero- 
geneousness of the school, as giving rise to contingent 
traits of character, that bear a vital relation to the 
government. As our schools are constituted, it is 
well known the pupils must be marked by the great- 
est possible diversity of age, constitution, tempera- 
ment, character, social condition, and antecedent 
training. Some are hardly past sheer infancy ; while 
others are verging upon manhood and womanhood. 
Some are slender, even to helplessness ; and others 
are hardy and domineering. Some are sensitive; 
while others are rough and unfeeling. Some are 
ready and versatile ; and others slow and even pitia- 
bly \)btuse. Some are burdened with conscious 
poverty ; others are full of pride of position. Some 
have been humored, and perhaps enfeebled, by 
over indulgence; while others have been hardened 
and almost imbruted by passionate and umnatural 
abuse. And between these various extremes, the in- 
dividual character may run through a whole gamut 
of the most perplexing gradation. 

Now, it is quite clear that no government that does 
not in some way, and to a good degree, reach these 
differences, can be either just, merciful, or effective. 
And, yet, it must be quite impracticable to frame a 
government that shall in its organic structure be able 
to effect this object. A surface of collective charac- 
ter so tortuous in its corrugations can not easily find 
any organic whole that will readily touch it at all 
points. To endeavor then to secure adaptation by 
specific provisions would result in such multiplication 
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of details as would destroy all simplicity, intelligibil- 
ity and effectiveness. 

The great want can then be met only by the appli- 
cation, under the teacher's absolute prerogative, of 
the one principle of authoritative discrimination in 
the application of either requisition or discipline. In 
dealing with the individual pupil, as comprehended 
in his condition and character by the teacher, the 
various provisions of his government must be fear- 
lessly suspended or modified according to the case, 
so as to make the pressure, as far as may be, practi- 
cally equal. Hence, from the beginning, the teacher 
should explicitly avow his right and his determina- 
tion to do this ; and the school should be made to see 
and feel, not perhaps the justness of each specific ap- 
plication, that must rest on the teacher's simple au- 
thority, but that of the general principle. 

Nor should such discrimination be charged as par- 
tiality. While it is not to be doubted that the gov- 
ernment of the school should be comprehensive, that 
is, that it should be a government for the whole, and 
not for a part to the detriment of the whole, nothing 
can be clearer than that to neglect or refuse to dis- 
criminate in behalf of any part according to its natu- 
ral claims, whenever that can be done without injury 
to the whole, is to dispense with both adaptation and 
justice, and make the government the iron engine of 
blind theory and arbitrary will. Hence, the teacher 
who exhibits a deference or regard for a thoroughly 
good pupil, which he would not evince toward a vicious 
and disobedient member of the school; who extends a 
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lenity to a feeble and uncared-for child, which he 
withholds from one robust, or possessed of ample ad- 
vantages; who bestows a painstaking kindness and 
labor upon the dull, the timid, or the easily depressed, 
which he denies to the ready, the resolute or the for- 
ward ; who allows privileges to the infantile members 
of his flock, which he refuses to grant to the older 
ones ; who, in a hundred such ways, while planning 
for the whole, discriminates for the benefit of the 
parts ; — ^such a teacher is not partial ; he is simply 
sensible and just. Partiality is discriminating or 
showing favor without, or against, just reasons. But 
discriminating or showing favor for wise and suffi- 
cient reasons, although often thus stigmatized, is no 
partiality ; it is rectitude. Let the teacher, then, see 
to it that his government is neither from ignorance nor 
fear, xmdiscriminating ; nor from blind prepossessions 
or prejudices, simply partial 



CHAPTEE VI. 

OENEBAL ELEMENTS OF SCHOOL GOYEBNUENT IK ITSELF 

GONSIDEBED. 

Main theme resumed — General elements classified, as Order and Disci- 
pline—Necessity for the two, common — Order defined and classified, as 
Arrangement and Management — ArrangemefU d^ned — Characteristics 
of arrangement — SimplicUy necessary — D^niteness considered — ^Rules a 
necessity — School, mechanical as well as moral — System important — 
Secures harmony — Secures thoroughness — System liable to abuse — 
Must be practical — Specific appHcations of arrangement — To juvenile 
class exercises — To outside study — To recesses — Management d^ned 
— Its characteristics — Promptness — Evils of tardiness — Causes loss of 
time and confusion — Promptness induces' general punctuality — Steadir 
ness — Fluctuation a prevailing evil — Steadiness produces respect — 
Creates faith — Cultivates popular stability — Earnestness — Promotes 
proper confidence of manner — Creates enthusiasm — OenialUy — Pleas- 
ure as well as profit .of the pupil to be studied — Importance of 
sympathy — Induces a loving regard — Quietiiess — Not mere sluggish 
unconcern — Quietness favors intelligent apprehension — Tends to 
quiet order in the school — Favors proper reticence in the teacher — 
Induces higher respect for the teacher — Good management promotive 
of general order — Reduces the need for discipline. 

The preceding topics, which were in some sense 
general and preparatory, have been akeady seen to 
be of vital importance. As possessing such impor- 
tance, and yet, as too generally securing only a pass- 
ing notice, it was judged proper to discuss them with 
a good degree of thoroughness. In doing that, some 
points belonging to the main subject were, of neces- 
sity, anticipated, and that at the risk of subsequent 
repetition. Notwithstanding that fact, they will be 
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noticed in what follows, in their proper place, and 
according to the just demands of the occasion. This 
will be considered as fully justified by the too com- 
mon neglect of them ; by the new light thrown upon 
them by their immediate relations ; by their intrinsic 
importance ; and by the necessary claims of our 
whole scheme to systematic completeness. \ 

We pass then, after so much delay, to the consid- 
eration of the main theme, or school government in 
itself considered. Bearing in mind the fact, as before 
stated, that school government is the proper ordering 
of the organic a^d individual action in the school, so 
as to secure in the pupils the best possible develop- 
ment of mind and disciphne of heart, with reference 
both to present and future welfare, we proceed to the 
consideration of its general elements viewed as those 
distinct parts of the teacher's exercise of his intelli- 
gence, skiU, authority and virtue, which make up his 
entire system of control. These we classify under 
two general heads ; namely, Order and Discipline. 

A very common error of the public, and probably 
of a majority of teachers also, is that of regarding 
the government of the school as summed up in the 
discipline alone. This is possibly due to the fact 
that the discipline is the higher and more striking, 
element, and as such, appeals mere forcibly to the 
apprehension of the common mind. Were the esti- 
mate rested upon this comparative superiority, and 
the discipline accepted as simply representative of 
the whole, there would be no particular ground of 
complaint. But when it is allowed to overshadow 
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and conceal the other element, the thing is altogether 
inconsistent and injurious. 

For a variety of reasons, both of these elements, 
though in some features distinct, are inst parable and 
alike necessary. That they must be so taken, TviU 
appear from the following facts stated in brief ; their 
general institution and conduct must run quite paral- 
lel ; their perfection must depend on the same exe- 
cutive qualities; and their facts are, aU the time, 
mutually emerging from, or re-acting upon, each 
other. Indeed, nothing can be clearer than that the 
right ordering of the operations of Jhe school must 
bear strongly, both upon the amount of the discipline 
required, and upon the ease with which it may be ad- 
ministered. Certainly, no Hi-ordered school can be, 
without a corresponding multiplication of offenses; 
nor can those offenses be corrected without a corres- 
ponding draft upon the power to be exercised. Con- 
trariwise, also, the just discipline of offenders must 
re-act powerfully upon the regular operations of the 
school, makiag the mere conduct of its daily system 
the more easy and successful. The thorough defeat 
of misrule in any school, is the certain triumph of its 
general order. 

By the order of the school, we mean that which 
includes its general system, or which covers all its 
ordinary operations as determined by the teacher. 
This will, of course, include the two subdivisions^ 
Arrangement and Management 

Arrangement is inclusive of all that pertains to the 
""^stematie disposition of the sessions and recesses of 
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the school, of its studies, recitations and exeioisee. 
Of the absolute importance of arrangement, little 
need be said. As being simply the nice adjustment 
of the regular machinery of the school, it bears too 
directly upon its daily running, to be at all obscure 
or doubtful in its influence. Nothing can do more to 
secure the movement of the whole machine against 
irregularity, friction or jar, and retardation. Indeed, 
a proper arrangement may justly be styled the better 
half of good management. 

A proper arrangement must be marked by four 
leading characteristics; simplicity, definitencss, sys- 
tem and practicality. 

First, it must be simple. Such is the defective 
organization of our public school systems generally, 
that, in most schools, any disposition of the daily 
operations will be complicated enough. But that the 
arrangement may not burden the teacher's mind to 
the detriment of other parts of his work, and that it 
may not, through any needless cumbrousness, be pre- 
vented from being successfully carried out, it is quite 
clear that it should involve as few parts, and be sub- 
ject to as few rules as possible. Whether the teacher 
is able to reach any ideal, or prescribed model of 
simpUcity or not, let simplicity be carefully studied 
and persistently sought. 

While, however, simplicity is to be a constant aim, 
let it not be secured at the expense of dejinitenessj 
There should be no vagueness or uncertainty in the 
operations of the schooL Purely incidental matters 
may, of course, be left to an incidental or impromptu 
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adjustment. This will serve to cultivate in the teacher, 
both that quick perception and ready skill which 
are necessary to his perfect mastery of his position, 
and to secure in the adjustment effected, a truer 
adaptation to the immediate wants of the occasion. 
But for everything else, there should be a well-deter- 
mined time and place, otherwise the scheme of the 
school will operate somevrhat and somewhere to the 
discredit and, perhaps, the embarrassment of the 
teacher, and to the disadvantage or the injury of 
ihose under his charge. 

From this, it will be quite apparent that rules will 
be necessary.^ Certainly, the teacher can have no 
fixed or definite arrangement, without laying down 
specific rules for himself ; nor can he expect to secure 
conformity to his own laws of arrangement, among 
his pupils, without laying down rules as specific for 
their guidance. Some educators are accustomed to 
set forth with an ostentatious flourish of supposed 
philosophy, the doctrine that the teacher is to make 
no rules for the school, and that he who does it is, 
per se, unfit for his business. As is usually the case 
with superficial thinkers who would be wise over- 
much, they fail to discover One very important fact ; 
namely, that as an organized body, the school is 
mechanical as well as moral ; it has parts and opera- 
tions that must be fixed by positive regulations, as 
well as those which must be determined by moral 
principle. The general law, " Do right," upon which 
these theorists lay so much stress, and which has 
been somewhat carefully noticed elsewhere, even if 
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it answered the ends of the moral element in the 
school, would be utterly absurd if applied to its me- 
chanical operations. For example, such questions as, 
where, or in what order pupils shall attend to such 
and such exercises, are questions of scholastic econ- 
omy, and not personal rectitude. They are to be de- 
termined by the judgment, and not by the reason. 
They find their claim to obedience in the positive au- 
thority of the teacher, and not in the enlightened im- 
pulse of the pupil's conscience. The same is true of 
many other requisitions which will be noticed here- 
after under this general head. 

Again, both for the sake of its own perfection, and 
in order to secure various important ends, the ar- 
rangement of the operations of the school must be 
systematic. Some of these have already been noticed 
in the discussion of government as applied to the 
child-nature. Another will be found in the simple 
power of system to reflect the teacher's capacity as a 
practical analyst and comprehensive manager. Fur- 
thermore, system in arrangement favors the sim- 
plicity and definiteness to which reference has just 
been made. Indeed, it is only through the clear 
analysis which must antedate and determine the sys- 
tem chosen, that the teacher becomes able to simplify 
his arrangement by rejecting non-essentials, and to 
render it definite by applying rules according the 
relative demand of its various parts. 

Beyond these, system is necessary to harmony both 
in the arrangement and the conduct of the school 
operations. Not until every part is adjusted in its 
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place under the inspiring spirit of true system, can 
the whole become a self-consistent unit; and not 
until this pervading unity is attained, can the whole 
movement be secure against possible friction or con- 
flict. System is thus in the school, as elsewhere, 

" The hidden soul of harmony." 

But to this very harmony, thoroughness, or compre- 
hensiveness is necessary. It is only under the light 
of a systematic classification of the facts of the ar- 
rangement, that the whole' field stands clearly revealed 
in aU its parts, their proportions and relations, so 
that the judgment may determine whether aught is 
wanting to the just completeness of the whole. And 
the importance of this completeness is seen in the 
simple fact that it is the only safeguard against spe- 
cific or incidental legislation, which is always waste- 
ful of power and injurious to harmony. As in build- 
ing, the thrusting of modifications into the original 
plan, always enhances the cost disproportionally, and 
endangers the ultimate symmetry of the edifice ; so 
is it with the thrusting in of impromptu regulations 
to meet overlooked contingencies in the order of the 
school ; they endanger its consistency, and undidy bur- 
den its movements. While, however, the teacher must 
hold system as essential, he must not forget that it is 
susceptible of abuse. He must not forget that just 
in proportion as it aspires to perfection, it is in danger 
of withdrawing itself from the conservative influence 
of cfrcumstances, and of becoming consequently alto- 
gether speculative and impracticable. Such a system 
is iiecessarily unfitted to the wants of our schools, in 
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which, SO generally, stubborn facts both confront and 
confound fine-spun theories. It is also the more to 
be guarded against, because under the existing and 
growing passion of education for absolute schemes 
based upon exhaustive analyses, the, perhaps, domi- 
nant and most dangerous tendency of popular educa- 
tion is to swing to impracticable or vicious extremes, 
and not unfrequently, through arcs of oscillation 
either tremendous or absurd. 

Hence, the arrangement of the school operations 
while systematic, must be practical. While in con- 
stituting it, the teacher may be guided by well-con- 
sidered theory, he must still see to it, that the insuffi- 
ciencies or aberrations of his theory are constantly 
corrected by a careful induction of facts, — the very 
facts which his method must meet and master, or 
prove a failure. Better, if need be, sacrifice some- 
what of theoretical perfection than come short of 
practical adaptation. 

As illustrative of what we mean in this connection, 
take the following specific applications of the princi- 
ple. In every public school, there are commonly, 
some general exercises in which the larger portion 
of the pupils may engage simultaneously. Ilightly 
managed, these are quite desirable, as they serve to 
develop skill and energy in the teacher, and unity of 
feehng and harmony of action among the pupils. 
The studies adapted to such exercises are gymnastics, 
singing, speUing, and reading. Now the principle of 
arrangement, under consideration, requires that those 
should be set apart for the opening or the close of 
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school, for the reason that they will then least inter- 
fere with individual application to study, the pupils 
having either, not begun their work upon their lessons, 
or having already finished it. So too, of these exer- 
cises, those should be set down for the opening, which 
require the least antecedent preparation, because 
there has yet occurred no time for such preparation. 
Still further, those that are most exhausting should 
come in the same connection as the preceding, be- 
cause at that time, the physical powers are most 
fresh and vigorous. 

Again, the training of the juvenile classes in the 
alphabet and reading, the object exercises if there be 
any, and the reading lessons of the larger classes, 
should occur in the early part of each session, so as 
to afford time for the preparation of the various les- 
sons to be recited by those who are mature enough 
to study. Among the first of these, may also be in- 
cluded the recitation of lessons prepared the evening 
beforehand, at home, for the obvious reason that they 
are in readiness, and shoidd be put out of the way of 
the daily study. 

The assignment of those lessons to be learned at 
home should not be made without regard to principle. 
They should embrace studies which the pupil can 
pursue independently to the best advantage, and 
which wiU require the least transportation of appa- 
ratus or materials, or those which require results in 
writing rather than those in abstract retention. 

In the distribution of exercises or studies between 
the two sessions, those should be assigned to the 
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moming session, which are the least interesting or 
the most severe, since during that portion of the day, 
the powers of both the teacher and the pupils are 
most fresh and yigorons. 

The assignment of the recesses should also be care- 
fully regulated by this principle of practical adapta- 
tion. Nothing can be more absurd than the common 
custom of having one and the same recess for the 
older and the younger pupils ; for those who can, and 
those who cannot study. The latter should have two 
or three recesses rather than one, for it is little other 
than cruelty to compel them to sit idly and wearily 
waiting the coming of the, to them, long-delayed re- 
cess. Of the former class, there are frequently some 
to be 'found who should almost be ashamed to take 
one recess, as if it were practically an impeachment 
of their power of fixed application. 

The principle of practical adaptation will also raise 
the inquiry, whether the recess should occur precisely 
in the middle of a session, at which time, while the 
pupil has not become fatigued, his mind has only just 
got most closely and vigorously at its work ; or nearer 
the close when his study is done, or is nearly so ; 
when he is actually fatigued ; and when a recess wiU 
refresh his powers preparatory to the work of recita- 
tion. 

But we pass from these iUustratidns of the bearing 
of practicality upon the arrangement, to the subject 
of management. Management is that part of order 
which includes all that belongs to the proper conduct 
and complete carrying out of the system of arrange- 
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ment adopted. It hence, covers the whole of the 
teacher's bearing and action during the progress of 
the various parts of his system, and in carrying his 
school through them, whether they are sessions or 
recesses, exercises or recitations. 

A proper management must be marked by five 
general characteristics ; namely. Promptness, Steadi- 
ness, Earnestness, Geniality and Quietness, 

First, it must be prompt. Generally in the public 
schools, there is an excess of work, and hence, a de- 
ficiency in time. It is rarely, if ever, the case that 
the teacher is able to carry the whole daily order 
through with sufficient or invariable thoroughness. 
Either all of the parts must be somewhat abbreviated 
or hurried, or some of them must be practically neg- 
lected. Promptness, then, as a means of saving time, 
is indispensable, for this saving of time is necessary 
to the perfection of the teacher's work. Hence, the 
teacher must be instant to the time, as the peal is to 
the flash. 

Then, again, tardiness is necessarily confusion. An 
exercise delayed is either an exercise cut unduly 
short, or inconsistently crowded upon its feUow. 
Whichever it may be, the order of the school is out 
of joint, and so far the result is confusion. Not un- 
frequently, too, the first pressure caused by the loss 
of time, throws the teacher into a nervous hurry for the 
whole session, and thus the disorder is perpetuated. 
The only preservative against such hurry and con- 
fusion is promptness. 

StiU further, promptness in the teacher operates 
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both indirectly and directly to secure punctuality and 
readiness throughout the whole school. Of the bear- 
ing of these upon the general harmony and success, 
little need be urged. Prevailing dilatoriness is little 
bettor than prevailing insubordination. It is the 
necessary concomitant of lack of interest ; and lack 
of interest is lack of order. Hence, it is always safe 
to conclude that unless the teacher's management is 
prompt, his discipline must be defective, if not a 
failure. 

Again, the tea.cher's management must be steady. 
One of the mosfj common evils in both parental and 
school government is that of constant fluctuation. 
There is no steady and continuous pressure of the 
authority, in the direction chosen, and to the very end 
of a complete attainment. To-day decisive measures 
are adopted and pressed with vigor. To-morrow the 
effort is relaxed, and the preceding policy practically 
contradicted. It may be even worse than this ; 
through fickleness of purpose or love of novelty, the 
old measures or methods may be summarily aban- 
doned, and new ones fitfully introduced in their place. 

One of the necessary results of this unsteadiness is 
loss of respect for him who has the management of 
affairs. Unsteadiness argues either ignorance, lack 
of forecast, or weakness of purpose, any one of which 
is enough to secure the just condemnation of the 
teacher. But, very clearly, the finest attainment of 
order must depend very largely upon the respect 
which the teacher commands. Without that respect, 
he can carry neither methods nor measures to a 

6 
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happy completion. His sole dependence must b« 
mere arbitrary authority, perhaps what is still woi*se, 
mere bnite force. But however proper these may be 
in their place, without the concurrence of respect, the 
success they may win is half failure. 

Beyond tliis, unsteady management destroys faith 
in the certainty of things. Few principles are more 
productive of uniform and orderly action among men 
than that of the invariable uniformity of nature. 
Since the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain. Nature will not 
change, hence, man conforms to nature. So the reg- 
ularity of nature begets regularity in man. Thus, in 
the school, the inflexible steadiness of the manage- 
ment creates among the pupils, unwavering faith in 
the certainty of results, and a fixed conviction of the 
necessity of conformity to the consequent condition 
of things. This is itself order. Order thus begotten 
is habit. And habit is self-controlling. Hence, 
steadiness itself is power. 

But aside from its direct bearing on the manage- 
ment of the school, this steadiness has a most impor- 
tant prospective influence. As tending to the creation 
of habitual steadiness of action among the pupils of 
our schools, it operates ultimately as a corrective of 
one of our worst national characteristics, popular in- 
stability. With us, everything, from the action of 
individuals to the gravest matters of national legisla- 
tion, is in a state of constant fluctuation. Violently 
receding from one extreme, only to rush as violently 
to another; up for a mcasuie like a flood-tide or an 
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inundation, and then, under the influence of some 
coun^er excitement, subsiding or ebbing until, in the 
olil direction, nothing is visible but dreary mud-flats 
or barren sand-spits ; it becomes a question whether 
we are really susceptible of becoming stable. This 
much, however, is certain, that if that stability is ever 
to be established as a national trait, its foundation 
must be laid in the individual character as developed 
in the home and in the school. And yet there is 
reason to fear that unsteadiuess in management is 
one of the most common and most incorrigible faults 
of both. 

Agaiii, the management of the school must eviQce 
earnestness. Promptness and steadiness carry with 
them the appearance of mere power, and are, hence, 
liable to give to the teacher's bearing and action an 
air of stiffiaess and coldness, which can never prove 
favorable to the best development of the young mind. 
This evil can only be countervailed by the presence 
and pervading influence of some heart-principle in 
the management. Hence, it is every way important 
that aU that the teacher does should be characterized 
by thorough earnestness. For more particularly, a 
thorough earnestness always produces iq the teacher 
an air of firm assurance that carries to the mind ol 
the pupU a full conviction of the teacher's ability. 
Proper self-reliance, or confidence, is itself a source, 
ag weU as an evidence, of power. This is eminently 
true of the confidence or assurance begotten of true 
earnestness. But, for the possession of that earnest- 
ness, the teacher's entire business is a continual plea 
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Hence, for the lack of it in his management, he hai 
no excuse. 

Still further, this earnestness on the part of the 
teacher, in all the various exercises of the school, is 
contagious. It passes beyond himself. It flies from 
heart to heart throughout the little commonwealth. 
It finds and arouses in each a kindred spirit. Up 
springs through aU ranks and classes a kindred zeal. 
This general earnestness, or zeal, at once commits 
the whole school to the order which the teacher has 
instituted, and in which he is so deeply and evidently 
interested. In this way, the teacher's earnestness, by 
commanding spontaneous co-operation, redupUoates 
his power and ensures success. 

Partly out of this demand for earnestness, grows 
the demand that the management should be genial. 
That earnestness is supposed to be generous,* not 
wrapped up in the attainment of ends concerning the 
teacher alone, but ever looking forward to the wel- 
fare of the pupU as the highest good. A genuine in- 
terest in this latter object will naturally shed over the 
teacher's whole bearing and action in the conduct of 
the school, the light of a constant and considerate 
good will. Hence, so far as it can be done without 
destroying dignity or infritiging upon order, the 
teacher should come down pleasantly to the pupil's 
level, evince a sympathetic feeling for him, and skill- 
fully adapt things to the production of his pleasure, 
as well as his profit. This, by no means argues that 
he should humor the pupU in what is weak or inju- 
rious, nor that he should stoop so far as to mingle in 
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his rough sports, — himself a mere boy among boys. 
But it does imply that he should comfort the child 
"when he is in trouble, encourage him in his efforts to 
do well, evince an interest in his amusements, and 
lend him a helpful aid in planning or perfecting such 
as are really wholesome and gleeful. 

The natural influence of all this, it is easy to see, 
will be to enlarge the pupil's confidence in the kindli- 
ness, as well as the ability, of the teacher, and to draw 
both together in the bonds of a common and a grow- 
ing love. The effect of such a love is to secure on 
the part of the pupil, a hearty co-operation in all the 
plans of the teacher, and to ensure to his manage- 
ment a perfect success. It is in reaching the sources 
of this love, as will be elsewhere shown, that the 
teacher attains the seat of his highest influence and 
power. 

There is, however, ong tendency of high earnest- 
ness which must be guarded against, and the more 
carefully, because the influence of aU this pressure 
upon the teacher in the direction of perfect manage- 
ment, goes to increase that tendency. We speak 
here of the liabihty of the teacher to a sort of over 
energy in his management, degenerating, perhaps, 
into mere boisterousness. As opposed to this, it is 
demanded that the management be quiet. 

And by this is intended, not the quietness of 
sluggish unconcern, not the quietness that grows out 
of a fear of trouble, a disUke of labor, or a love for 
the comfortable but debasing recesses of an easy 
chair. The quietness proposed is not so much con- 
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sidtutional or inTolmitary, as deliberate. It is the 
quietness of one who has carefully taken his own 
measure, and that of the objects he seeks to effect ; 
and who, confident of the end, calmly moves on, with- 
out haste, without perturbation, without tumult, 
without violence, towards its attainment. Nor is 
there anything in this which conflicts with the pene- 
trating glance, the firm tone, the animated move- 
ment ; it conflicts only with whatever is fussy, voci- 
ferous or violent. 

As a result of this quietness, it will be seen clearly 
that it favors the most inteUigent understanding on 
the part of the school, of what is desired, or what is 
being done. All needless noise or parade of energy, 
by distracting the attention, and, perhaps, stunning 
the senses, tends to impair the distinctness of the 
pupil's perceptions, and so stands in the way of his 
receiving the clearest and most enduring impressions. 

Aside from this, as in the precedmg instances, the 
tendency of the teacher's manner is to reproduce 
itself in that of his pupils. A quiet teacher may have 
noisy pupils, but it will be because the quietness is 
negative, and is, hence, coupled with positive ineffi- 
ciency. It is, nevertheless, the natural effect of the 
true quality, to repress the noisiness so common 
among children. Rightly employed, it is one of the 
most powerful means of securing an orderly silence 
in the school. 

Again, this rational quietness is favorable to the 
exercise of proper reticence, and may even produce it. 
By this reticence, we mean a wise reserve in the 
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teacher as to the antecedent betrayal or proclama- 
tion of his intentions or plans, to the school. There 
are, as has been stated, cases in which this previous 
announcement of measures, as a means of intelligent 
understanding among the pupils, and as guarding 
them against unwitting errors, is necessary. But 
the object here, is to guard the teacher against a 
thoughtless habit of gossiping about his proposed 
measures, or of conceitedly flourishing them before 
the school. It cannot but be seen that it adds little 
to his credit, to be unable to keep his own govern- 
mental secrets. Besides, any such heedless or ostenta- 
tious parade of his plans much beforehand, leaves no 
room for unobserved modifications in case of diffi- 
culty or disappointment ; it operates directly, by tak- 
ing off the edge of novelty or newly expectant interest, 
to impair their effectiveness ; and it sometimes actu- 
ally leads to graver complications in the matters in- 
volved. A reticent quietness is, therefore, one of the 
finest attributes of the teacher's management. 

As a last excellence, this quiet management tends 
directly to create a higher respect for the teacher. To 
the observing pupU, nothing in the teacher can be more 
suggestive of manly self-control, and of power in re- 
serve. It is easy for him to see occasions enough for 
very natural outbreaks of vehemence in voice, or haste 
and disorder in action. It is easy for him to see 
how the teacher, by means sudden and startUng, al- 
though tending to disquietness and violence, might 
summarily secure the ends he seeks. But when he 
sees all this calmly forborne, and unmoved quietness, 
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and,qniet immobility still the teacher's sole reliancoj 
he can not but feel a profound reverence for a char- 
acter so self-poised, and an authority so significantly 
reticent. The influence of such a reverence, on the 
teacher's success in the order of the school, is too ap 
parent to need further discussion. 

It only remains then, for us, under this general 
head, to urge upon teachers a closer attention to the 
arrangement and management of the operations oi 
the school, as a part of their government, eminently 
adapted to reduce the occasions for any uprisiQg 
need of discipHne. It is, indeed, the proper field foi* 
the finest exercise of judgment and tact in the appH- 
cation of the old maxim ; " An ounce of prevention ib 
worth a pound of cure." Discipline is chiefly cura- 
tive : arrangement and management are eminently 
preventive. They are the shrewdest alhea of that 
master-art in the control of the young, — ^the art oi 
counter-diversion, to which, as applied to individual 
cases, reference has already been made. What ia 
true of its power over the child as an individual, is aij 
true of its influence on the school as a whole. Hence^ 
it is quite possible for the school when ready, either 
from prevailing weariness or general iiritation, to 
break out into overt acts of insubordination, to be, un- 
suspectingly to itself, swept by some skilful counter- 
diversion, into a new channel or new current of 
aroused interest or restored good feeling. For the 
attainment of such results, the teacher's management 
IB responsible. 
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Order and discipline related — Discipline disting^mhed from order — Dis- 
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In passing to the consideration of discipline, it 
must be premised that it is so closely related to order, 
that it is difficult to treat them so far separately as to 
have no points in discussion common to both. And 
yet, general convenience and the real differences 
that exist in their nature, require them to be thus 
separated. 

But in order that their points of approximation 
and divergence may be clearly distinguished, v/e shall 
place the two in careful contrast, as follows. Order 
in the government of the school, embraces whatever 
is merely mechanical, or organic ; discipline is in- 
clusive of whatever is moral in its nature or ends 
order has jurisdiction over the field of practical 

6* 
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economy or convenience ; discipline extends its sway 
over that of personal responsibility or duty: order 
stands upon the claims of positive authority ; disci- 
pline is founded upon the ultimate principles of rec- 
titude : order regulates the exercise of the faculti^js 
as all subsidiary to the development of the intellect ; 
discipline exerts control over the moral faculties, the 
conscience and the "will, as determinative of their own 
conditions, or of character. Hence, finally, the grand 
law of order is expediency ; that of discipline is rec- 
titude. Discipline, in its highest sense, may then bo 
defined as the proper control of individual power and 
responsibihty in the school, with reference to the 
higher laws and aims of pure morality. 

The elements of discipline, 'ks thus defined, may be 
arranged under three general heads ; the legislative, 
judicial, and executive, and, as thus classified, may 
be specifically designated as ; Reqidrementy Judgment, 
and Er^orcement, or Correction, 

In the light of this classification, it will be seen 
that discipline, as here treated, while bordering closely 
upon government as commonly understood in the 
state, is only a specific part of government as requir- 
ed for the school. The reason why government in 
the school is thus made more comprehensive than 
government in the state is clear. In the state, the 
maturity and independent capacity of the citizen, the 
necessary variety of his pursuits, and the freedom of 
application demanded, render a fixed and comprehen- 
sive method of action inconsistent, if not impractica- 
ble. In the school as a commonwealth, from the 
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immaturity and dependence of its members, and the 
necessity for the united and harmonious pursuit of a 
specific end, order becomes an essential part of the 
general control, and, hence, must be included as the 
first grand element of the government, as discipline 
is the second. 

Under the head of requirement as the first gen* 
eral element of discipline, must be included all de- 
mands made upon the pupil as susceptible of moral 
relations, and subject to moral obligation in the school. 
In other words, whatever the teacher may either posi- 
tively or negatively require as based upon principles 
of morality ; as apprehended by the reason and felt 
in the conscience to be obligatory, — aU this may be 
made a matter of disciplinary demand. Requirement, 
then, covers the whole ground of the pupil's moral 
obligation as a member of the schooL 

The specific duties embraced under the head of re- 
quirement may be classified thus : 

1. Personal, or those the child owes to himself as 
pupU, as, for example, seK-improvement : 

2. Associated, or those the pupil owes to his com- 
panions as members of the school ; namely. Equity 
and Kindness : 

3. Filial and Scholastic, or those the pupil owes to 
the parent so far as his commands reach the school, 
and those he owes to the teacher as its ruler, — or 
Obedience and Reverence. \ 

Upon these duties severally considered, little need 
be said. The obligation of the pupil to fulfill them to 
the best of his ability is self-evident. That he should 
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be a member of the school, necessarily involves his 
hearty co-operation in the effort of the school author- 
ity to secure his best development and discipline : he 
could not be anywhere associated with his compan- 
ions, much less in the intimate and important rela- 
tions of the school, without being bound to respect 
the rights and feelings of all : from the duties of filial 
obedience and regard, no place or position can re- 
lease him, much less his membership in the school 
which the parent has provided for the better advance- 
ment of his highest iuterests : and his obligation to 
obey and reverence the teacher as the specific repre- 
sentative of the parent, for the time being, and as the 
rightful and necessary head of the school and soul 
of its operations, is founded on the very nature of 
things. 

It will be observed, however, that the moral obK- 
gation involved in aU these duties, is restricted, as if 
bounded by the pupil's relation to the school. This 
must be of necessity. School government is specific 
in its aim, and limited in its field of application. 
WhUe, then, ethics entire may be properly embraced 
in the instruction given in the school, only such of its 
principles as are distinctly applicable to the control 
of the child as a member of the school, can be pro- 
perly embraced in its system of government. These 
principles as constituting the body of school ethics, 
are all those which may be consistently noticed here. 

As illustrative of this restriction of school ethics, 
the following specific cases may be taken. The prin- 
ciples of ethics bearing upon " Duties to the Stat-e," 
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can have no place whatever among the requisitions 
of school government ; for, neither is the child yet a 
citizen, nor would the school be held responsible for 
his treatment of those duties, even if the pupil had 
attained his majority. AU that belongs to the rela- 
tions the pupil (if he be of age) holds to the state, 
and hence it is altogether within the province of civil 
government. The state, it is true, recognizes the 
school, but surrenders to the school none of its pre- 
rogatives. 

Again, the " Duties to the Parent" belong in gen- 
eral to the domestic relation, and properly come 
under the cognizance of the home government alone. 
It is quite clear, however, that out of the relation 
which the parent holds to the child in the school, and 
out of the relation which the teacher, as his agent or 
substitute, holds to the parent, there may arise spe- 
cific duties to the latter, which the former must re- 
cognize in his government. The parent may, for in- 
stance, with the eonsent of the teacher, lay certain 
specific requisitions upon his child as a member of 
the school ; and the government of the school may 
claim aild enforce obedience to these requisitions. 
The duty of obedience in this case, while a quasi duty 
to the teacher, is primarily a duty to the parent. 
Such, and such only of the child's duties to the parent 
come "v^dthin the jurisdiction of the teacher. 

Similar illustrations might be drawn from the duties 
of the pupil to the teacher, to his associates, and to 
himself. It is not necessary, however, to cite them, 
since the general principle is sufficiently clear ; name- 
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ly, that whatever the dnties may be, to fall properly 
under the cognizance and authority of the school 
government, they must both practically come within 
its reach, and must evidently pertain to the facts and 
relations of the school as the commonwealth con- 
cerned. 

This general principle may be profitably applied to 
the solution of the question often raised as to the 
teacher's jurisdiction over the pupU's duties out of 
school, and especially over offences occurring in tran- 
situ. With regard to any school duties required to 
be performed at home, it must be clear that the 
teacher has no original prerogative whatever. His 
right to assign such duties or to enforce their fulfil- 
ment, must rest wholly on an understanding with the 
parent, either tacit or explicit. Even in this case, his 
application of authority must be indirectly to the de- 
ficiency evinced by the pupil in the school, rather 
than directly to the delinquency that occurred at 
home. For instance, in the case of lessons to be 
learned at home, it is competent for the teacher only 
to take cognizance of the fault of failure in recitation ; 
it belongs to the parent alone to correct the indolence 
or misappropriation of time at home, which was the 
real offence. 

The question as to offences occurring during the 
the period of the pupil's transition fiom his home to 
the school, and vice versa, is more intricate. Aud this, 
for the simple reason that the Limits of the school 
jurisdiction are somewhat obscure. But the very 
cause of the difficulty is suggestive of the direction 
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in which we are to look for the chief responsibility in 
such cases. We may accept this, then, as a first 
principle ; that where the limits of jurisdiction are 
the broadest and most definite, there is to be found 
the direct responsibility for the correction of the of- 
fences in question. Any other responsibility in this 
direction, must be wholly conditioned and incidental. 
It needs now no argument to show that only the 
authority of the parent is thus comprehensive and 
complete in its application. The parents' jurisdiction 
over the child, and responsibility for his conduct, are 
subject to no restrictions of either place or time. 
Not merely within the precincts of the home, nor 
during certain set periods of employment, is the child 
held to the duty of obedience to parental law. It is 
a duty for all time and place. 

But it will certainly not be urged that the jurisdic- 
tion of the school government is thus far-reaching 
and comprehensive. Limited ahke in its object, time, 
and place of action, nothing can be more evident 
than that the application of its authority must find a 
necessary circumscription within corresponding limits. 
Not for the child's general conduct in society, at the 
home nor any more in the highways ; not for his be- 
havior upon hoKdays, at morning or at night, nor 
any more during any time not within the immediate 
neighborhood of the school sessions, can the teacher, 
as teacher, be justly held responsible. The parent's 
authority may rightfully maintain its hold upon the 
child until he comes under the eye of the teacher, and 
within reach of his voice and hand ; but the teacher 
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has no right to extend his rule contrariwise over the 
child until the moment when he passes into the 
sacred precincts of the home, and into the parent's 
presence and power. It is demanding for the less, 
what can only be due to the greater. 

This, however, is not to take ground that the teacher 
may evince a stolid unconcern as to the conduct of 
his pupils elsewhere than within the precincts or the 
periods of the school ; nor is it taking from him the 
power to do anything outside of those limits, to ef- 
fectively subserve the pupil's welfare and the ends of 
good order. As a citizen and as a friend, he may, so 
far as he can, keep a kindly and careful eye upon the 
pupil's conduct during the periods of transition from 
the home to the school, and vice versa, and may exert 
aU his influence to prevent the occurrence of offences, 
or to secure atonement for them ; but it is influence 
which he is to exert, and not authority. And not 
only may he do much in this way ; but it is beheved 
that the very regard which he thus evinces for the 
rights of relative jurisdiction wiU add weight to his 
iufluence, and secure in the end better results than 
would be possible under what must necessarily be an 
arbitrary exercise of power. 

This, however, must not be construed in any 
sense, as ignoring the possibility of exceptional cases. 
For example, flagrant outbreaks of injurious violence 
for which there is no parental preventive or correc- 
tion, may come to the immediate notice of the teacher. 
Here it may be necessary for him to interfere, and 
the iuterference may be justified on the groimd that 
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ai-bitrary rule is better than Keentiousness. So, too, 
cases may occur in which evil-disposed pupils may 
.avowedly take advantage of the supposed absence of 
jurisdiction, to do after school, what the teacher has 
forbidden in school. In this case, the teacher may 
take cognizance of the act as an insolent evasion 
equivalent to gwa^' insubordination. The case some- 
times cited, of a pupil's playing by the way, and so 
becoming late to the detriment of the school order, 
is not properly an exception ; for while the teacher 
may not claim jurisdiction over the act of loitering 
which was the major fault, the tardiness itseK is an 
immediate and legitimate occasion for discipline. 
The distinction and the method involved in this case, 
will be found applicable in many others, and their 
proper application wiU enable the teacher to avoid 
the two injurious extremes of arbitrary jurisdictioL 
and allowed disorder. 

Having thus defined the proper hmits of require- 
ment as a department of the school government, we 
pass to the consideration of its general characteristics. 
These may be enumerated as chiefly four ; Moderate- 
ness, Naturalness, Fairness, and Firmness. 

The propriety of these characteristics, especially 
as determined by the traits of the child's nature as 
subject to the government of the school, has been 
partially considered under a previous head. It is^ 
therefore, only necessary that they shoidd be briefly 
noticed here and more especially with reference to 
their bearing on the government in itself considered 

By moderateness in requirement, we mean that the 
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teacher should, in all his demands upon the pupil as 
subject to moral obligation, study to avoid severity or 
excess. It is better policy for him to faU somewhat 
under the full measure of exact requirement, than to 
incur any risk of overgoing it. Aside from lenient 
adaptation to the child's feebleness or imperfection, 
it is far easier to secure the perfect enforcement of 
moderate demands, or if need be, to bring them up 
to the full standard of just requisition, than it is to 
maintain those which have bean strained at the out- 
set, to their farthest limit, or to abate successfully 
those which have been found to be excessive. In 
school government, as in every other, practical excel- 
lence is to be determined, not so much by the abso- 
lute perfection of the laws, as by their capacity to be 
perfectly administered. 

By naturalness in requirement, we mean, not so 
much naturalness in the demands themselves, as in 
the method of their successive development. It is 
here considered as tantamount to that progressive- 
ness in school legislation, which has been elsewhere 
noticed. The ground consequently taken, is that of 
the inexpediency of pre-enacted codes of requisitions, 
or laws for the moral government of the school. And 
this, for Ihe general reason that no such code can be 
made for any commonwealth, as it were to order, 
and be either wise or just. Law for the government 
of any commimity, has its grand principles which are 
co-existent with the possibility of a community. But 
beyond those principles, law is the creature of the 
common need; and what that need is can only be 
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detennined by the developing power of circumstances. 
Hence, all specific laws should be, as it were, the nat- 
ural growth of circumstances. So in the government 
of the school, specific rules, to have a natural origin, 
fitness, and power, should be made, only as facts de- 
velop a need for them. Let the teacher pursue the 
opposite course, and 1 e will burden his system of 
discipline \ ith minute and ill-digested provisions, 
many of which he will either have to repeal or violate 
as unreasonable or oppressive. This, however, is not 
to be interpreted as contravening the careful promul- 
gation of general principles, elsewhere urged as ne- 
cessary. 

Beyond this, it is demanded that the teacher's re- 
quisitions in governing be thoroughly fair or honest. 
By this we mean, first, that all the means and ends 
of the requirement should be transparently what they 
purport to be. No subject of the school government 
should ever have occasion to suspect that he has 
been misled or overreached by policy or artifice. 
Any such impression will prove destructive to his 
confidence in the teacher, and respect for him ; and 
when those are wanting, authority may compel sub- 
mission, but it cannot command true obedience. 
Again, the requirement should be explicit so as to 
be beyond the possibility of misconception. Pains 
should be taken, not only to unfold the demand fully 
and fairly, but also to ascertain whether it has been 
as fully and fairly understood. The government 
which, failing in this direction, exposes the pupil to 
unwitting transgression, stands itself impeached as 
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first in the fault. Still further, Xhere should be no 
sudden revival and application of rules which, having 
lain dormant or lacked recent use, have passed out 
of the pupil's mind, or have been practically accepted 
by him, as inoperative. All such action will assume 
the aspect of ex^postfado legislation, and will appear, 
if it is not even what it appears, narrow and unjust. 
The government of the school must then in aU its re- 
quirements, be thoroughly frank and fair. 

The presence of the foregoing qualities in the 
school government, it will be seen, prepares the way 
for the existence of that firmness without which it 
hardly deserves the name of government. Given, 
requirements which are moderate, the product of a 
natural want, and thoroughly sincere and fair, and 
the teacher may press the demand for obedience, with 
the most inflexible firmness. Nay, in such a case, the 
greater, the more stubborn, the firmness, if we may so 
speak, the higher the rectitude of the school govern- 
ment, and the more absolute its claim to obedient re- 
gard. It is in the power of this unalterable firmness 
to dignify even the dying struggles of a bad cause. 
Much more is it able to gather about the upright 
front of righteous rule, the radiant symbol of divine 
excellence. Not only, then, for the pupil's sake, as 
has elsewhere been urged, but for its own, let the 
government of the school, id the firmness of its re- 
quirements, be 

" Constant as the northern star. 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament." 
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tection, Investigation, Judgment Proper or Decision — Detection dm- 
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practical illastration — Ikcigum — Defined — Characteristics — Must tie 
positiTC, overt, explicit — General chamcifrixtie* ff judgment—'Must be 
deliberate, comprebensive, r:i:bteou3 and decisive — Popular decisions 
in the achool condemned. 

« 

Passing now to the second general element in the 
discipline of the school, we observe, that under the 
head of judgment, must be included whatever be- 
longs to the decision of cases invohdng discipline. 

The importance of this element will be readily in- 
ferred from the fact tliat, not only does the influence 
and success of the discipline depend on its proper 
performance, but, without its antecedence, no disci- 
pUne in any just sense, is practicable. In fact, this 
judgment bears much the same relation to the correc- 
tion of wrong, that the diagnosis of a disease, in 
medicine, bears to the subsequent treatment. De- 
pending upon shrewd intuition and weU-defined ex- 
perience, rather than upon rules and authorities, that 
diagnosis is the work of the physician, — the work 
which most tries and evinces his skill. Indeed, the 
measure of diagnostic accuracy is the measure of suc- 
cess in the treatment. So, we may say, the proper 
judgment of the case in disciphne determines quite as 
fully the course of the subsequent correction ; and ass 
such, it is one of the highest and most important 
elements of the teacher's art of governing. 

The elements of judgment may be classified as 
threefold ; Detection, Investigation, and Judgment 
Proper, or Decision, 

Of these, first, detection is simply the discovery 
by the teacher, of offenses and offenders. It may b< 
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of two general kinds ; namely, Spontaneous or Imme- 
diate ; and Mediate, or£)ircumstantial. In the former, 
the teacher comes to a knowledge of the offense and 
the offender, personally and directly, through the ex- 
ercise of mere ordinary vigilance in observing the 
operations of the school : he spontaneously witnesses 
the original act himself. In the latter species of de- 
tection, the teacher cither alone or through his 
agents, in the exercise of some extraordinary scru- 
tiny, reaches a satisfactory knowledge of such related 
circumstances as, to a practical certainty, fix the 
offense upon the offender. This involves the employ- 
ment of circumstantial evidence. It differs from in- 
vestigation, to which it is nearly related, in the fact 
that it stops short of any open inquiry and public 
measures, and, hence, in its operations and results, 
may be wholly unknown to the school. 

Of the propriety and importance of spontaneous 
detection, there can be no question. It is clearly 
the duty of the teacher to be always in a position of 
discovery. It is necessary that he should have some 
correct knowledge of so much of whatever transpires 
in his little commonwealth, in the shape of responsi- 
ble action, as will enable him to understand fully the 
general drift of conduct in the school, and will thus 
fully empower him to make proper preparation for 
possible emergencies, and to wisely select for disci- 
pline, such offenses as may have a noticeable bearing 
on the general welfare. 

This, however, is not to take ground that the teacher 
is to bo suspiciously on the alert, or always watching 
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for the occurrence of offenses. This is to be vigilant 
at the expense of some of the finest qualities of his 
true character, almost at the expense of his manhood. 
Such a suspiciousness the teacher is, by all means, 
to avoid. It is a vice of weak minds and weaker 
governments. 

Hence, let the teacher carefully observe the fol- 
lowing rules as bearing on spontaneous detection. 
First. It is neither necessary nor wise for him to 
know all the minor misdemeanors, or peccadilloes of 
his reckless, unthinking, and ill-trained subjects, es- 
pecially those of the younger class. A knowledge 
thus minute," wiU only tend to impair his confidence 
in his pupils, and may thus induce in him a con- 
sciousness of evil character and conduct, calculated 
to affect his manner unfavorably, perhaps even to the 
extent of impairing their confidence in him. 

Secondly. Even if he knows so much, it is aU im- 
portant that he should not evince his knowledge of 
it. To do this is practically to compel himself to 
take judicial cognizance of the offenses involved, since 
hardly anything can be more demoralizing in its in- 
fluence upon the moral sense of a school than a 
teacher's evident neglect of known infractions of law. 
And yet, as many of these offenses may be altogether 
venial and quite destitute of any important bearing 
on the general order of the school, for the teacher to 
subject them to discipline, would only be to harrass 
himself and his pupils with an over government 
hardly less injurious than insufficient government. 
For a teacher to do this, " is wasteful and ridiculous 
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excess." Of either extreme, it is better to govern 
too Kttle than too much. Except in the family, no- 
where more than in the government of the school, is 
there need of that noble charity which covers a mul- 
titude of sins, — ^nowhere so much advantage in its 
wise and patient exercise. 

And, lastly, with reference to all facts which, as 
ostensible misdemeanors, really come to his knowl- 
edge, let the teacher, while retaining them in thought, 
as possibly susceptible of grave but yet undiscovered 
relations, carefully guard against assuming their 
worst interpretation as a foregone conclusion. Let 
him rather, habitually assume the probability of a 
fairer explanation, and generously hold to that opin- 
ion until it is, by subsequent developments, rendered 
either dangerous or impossible to do so. 

Passing to mediate, or circumstantial detection, 
which has already been defined, it may be classified 
as of two species ; namely, incidental and concerted 
ietection. These rest alike on the same basis of ob- 
served facts, but differ in the manner of reaching the 
facts. As is indicated by their names, the circum- 
stances involving detection under the former species, 
come to light of their own accord, in the teacher's 
exercise of ordinary watchfulness, and are only volun- 
tarily woven, in his judgment, into a web of satis- 
factory evidence : under the latter species, they are, 
upon pre-determination and by concerted action, 
dragged from their concealment and set in such 
array as effects full detection. 

Of the former SDecies, nothing further need be 
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urged in this place, sijice its specific laws are the 
same with those already considered under the head 
of spontaneous detection. Of the latter, distinct and 
thorough notice must be taken both for the reason 
that it is more complicated in its nature, and far 
more difficult in its proper exercise. Indeed, in the 
prc-determined exercise of the function of detection, 
the teacher will find occasion for the employment of 
his largest knowledge of human nature, and his high- 
est skill in dealing with character and circumstance. 
Instances will not unfrequently occur, which will, for 
a time, perhaps even finally, baffle his most strenuous 
efforts. 

A special cause for this difficulty is often met with 
m the prevalence of a false sense of honor among 
pupils, which leads them to conceal the misdeeds of 
their associates. Sometimes, even where there is a 
better conception of duty, native lack of resolution, 
or fear of retaliatory abuse, strengthens the tendency 
to connivance or concealment. In this forced absence 
of the only direct testimony possible, the teacher is 
left altogether to circumstantial indications or the 
developments of time, and will not unlikely find even 
these insufficient. 

In cases of this kind, it is altogether idle for the 
teacher to take ground before the school, that this 
concealment is a wrong, and to insist that those cog- 
nizant of the offender's criminality shall expose him ; 
and it is the height of impolicy for him to betray any 
uneasiness or irritation (if he be indeed so weak as 
to allow such feeliQg) at the persistent adhesion of 
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the pupils to the school code of honor. Nor does 
the fact that there can be no more question as to the 
pupil's duty in the premises, than there is in the case 
of the citizen cognizant of crime committed against 
the laws of the state, mend the matter. The evil is 
the result of a misguided conscience ; and, imtil the 
teacher can correct the misguiding cause, he must 
be content with the exercise of patience rather than 
justice. 

lu endeavoring to correct this evil tendency to 
shield offenders from justice, the teacher may adopt 
two methods. First. He may labor to impress upon 
his pupils correct views of their relation to the gov- 
ernment of the school, and a sense of their duty to 
sustain its authority as superior to any possible con- 
sideration due to their delinquent companions. Gen- 
erously excusing concealment in the case of a first 
transgression, in which the witnesses have given the 
culprits no warning of the course that must conscien- 
tiously be pursued, he may urge it as due to their 
own manly courage, moral honesty, and just convic- 
tions of the general necessity, that, on any proposed 
repetition of the offense, they shall hold themselves 
absolved from all duty to become particeps criminis 
by shielding wilful offenders, and shall give the 
same, unmistakable assurance that they will be de- 
nounced as such without fear or favor. 

In the second place, in all such cases of conceal- 
ment of flagrant offenses which ultimately come to 
light so as to admit of correction, the teacher may, 
upon previous announcement, punish the offenders 
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with tLe greater severity, on the ground of having 
not only transgressed, but also of having insti- 
tuted a conspiracy against the order of the school, 
lie should also, by a distinct vrithdrawal of confi- 
dence from the accessories, until their future amend- 
ment becomes probable, indicate his sense of their 
piactical disloyalty and partial guilt. This course, 
if frankly explained and firmly pursued, will tend to 
produce better views and feeUngs in the school, 
with regard to the whole question, and it gives the 
only promise of any ultimate removal of the evil 
ander consideration. 

It has already been observed that no question can 
be raised as to the consistency of spontaneous, or in- 
pidental detection. With regard to pre-determined, 
or concerted detection, the case is different. Involv- 
ing the exercise of extraordinary scrutiny, extending 
perhaps beyonds the periods and precincts of the 
sc ool, and even involving a species of espionage, it 
is of a more serious character, and not unfrequently 
gives rise to grave and anxious questionings i^x the 
minds of earnest and conscientious teachers. The 
position is, nevertheless, here squarely taken, that 
within certain Hmits, this species of detection is thor- 
oughly legitimate and necessary. 

The restrictions to which its use must be subjected 
are these. First. It must be resorted to, only in 
those cases in which detection is in no other way 
possible. Detection itself may be a necessity ; and, 
while we may not accept the maxim; "Necessity 
knows no law," we must urge that, as a general prin- 
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ciple, necessity must be a law unto itself. Hence, 
that detection cannot be a necessity to the welfare of 
the school, without involving the means necessary to 
its accomplishment. 

Secondly. The misdemeanor must be one of a pos 
itive and flagrant character. It must be of the natun 
of actual vice or crime, and must be clearly demoral- 
izing in its influence upon the school. No mere pec- 
cadillo involving the simple occasioning of disorder, 
or only productive of individual annoyance, can be a 
sufficient warrant. Grave measures are to be insti- 
tuted that can only be coimtenanced by grave offen- 
ses. Of this class of misdemeanors, perhaps the best 
illustration is to be found in that, sometimes petty, 
sometimes serious theft so painfuUy common in cer- 
tain kinds of schools. Not only is it illustrative of 
the criminalty referred to, but also of the difficulty 
of detection specified under the previous head. Often 
the vice of pupils from the better families, and the 
direct product of the. prevailing social extravagance 
amd home indulgence ; infecting not only boys, but, 
sad to say, an older class of girls, who are even worse 
than boys, it is by the very force of family pride, the 
more studiously concealed in its perpetration, and 
the more dangerous to the teacher in his efforts at 
detection, — so dangerous that its occurrence and ex- 
posure are alike his terror. 

Thirdly. The detection of such offenses must be 
solely and sincerely prosecuted for no inferior or pri- 
vate ends, but only for the sake of the general wel- 
fare. It must also be carefully guarded so as to touch 
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for the sake of discipline, only the actual culprit. 
For reasons T\'liich will appear as we advance, others 
who may possibly become involved in its disclosures 
should be proceeded with, only in the way of salutary 
instruction and warning. 

Applied within these limits, the considerations 
which esfcabUsh the propriety of this concerted dettic- 
tion, are brief and positive. First. The moral or 
organic welfare of the school is of paramount impor- 
tance. Crimes so demoralizing can not be tolerated, 
and the teacher is set forth " for the punishment of 
evil doers" no less than " for the praise of them that 
do well." Hence, cost what it may ; strike whom it 
will, the detection of the offender is no matter of mere 
option ; it is imperative. 

Secondly. The offense is necessarily covert, and 
as such, admits of no other species of detection. 
But it is a recognized principle in criminal law that 
the capacity of a crime to be concealed so that detec- 
tion becomes difficult or next to impossible, aggra- 
vates its character, and justly operates to enhance 
the penalty. This is founded on the fact that, while 
not intrinsically worse than others, it is vastly more 
dangerous to society. But it is clear that this very 
accession to its dangerous character, renders the de- 
mand for detection the more pressing, and justifies 
all means really necessary to that end. 

Lastly. The act of the offender is one of practical 
outlawry. In its commission, he puts himseK beyond 
any claim upon the school government, other than 
that of strict justice, of which the first element must 
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be his own clear exposure. Besides this, whatever 
means of detection may be employed, the culprit has 
no right to complain of them. In the case supposed, 
were he seized under the criminal laws of the state, 
his punishment would be condign. But under the 
government of the school, nothing farther than ex- 
clusion is proposed. The detection that seeks ends 
thus lenient, takes its measure somewhat from the 
limit within which it contents itself. 

With reference now to the means which may be em- 
ployed, two questions arise. First. May the teacher 
institute a course of espionage, or himself act the part 
of a spy ? So far as the mere effort at detection is 
concerned, undoubtedly. But if there be taken into 
consideration, the probable influence of such an 
office-work to induce a biassed judgment or a sus- 
picious temper, the wisdom of his undertaking it him- 
self may be questioned. It is of the first importance 
that, as having ultimately to sit in judgment upon the 
offense, the teacher should be kept free from aE such 
biassing influences. A mere detective habitually 
assumes the guilt of the alleged offender. The con- 
trary course is imperative on the teacher. Besides, 
as has already been suggested, a suspicious habit is, 
in his case, almost a vice. Hence, it will be far bet- 
ter for him, wherever it may be practicable, to em- 
ploy some other pereon as his agent in this species of 
detection. If, for example, ho has reliable subordi- 
nates, let that work be devolved upon them. And 
this, not at all that he may escape a painful office- 
^ork, but because they are not involved in the ulti- 
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mate responsibility of judgment ; their state of mind 
is by no means vitally important in its bearing on the 
issues of justice ; and they are not exposed to its 
more dangerous reactions. 

Secondly. May the teacher provide an occasion 
for the repetition of the act, under proper observa- 
tion ; in other words, may he set a trap for the of- 
fender? We answer, certainly, provided in the first 
place, he seeks the detection of the guilty, solely for 
his reclamation, or for the expurgation of the school. 

Provided, further, he carefully guards himself 
against positive deception or falsehood either overt or 
covert. In yielding to evil desires, the pupil may 
deceive himself as to the facts involving his detection ; 
but the deception must be his own work, not that 
of the teacher. For example, the teacher may leave 
a coveted book, or a reticule containing valuables, in 
the way of the supposed thief. The fancy of the of- 
fender that he is not observed is his own. He has 
had no assurance that he wiQ not be watched ; my, 
he is to expect that sooner or later he will be dis- 
covered ; his own caution is a confession of the pos- 
sible danger ; hence, he is only self-deceived. 

Provided again, lastly, that the teacher takes all 
possible care to avoid exposing the innocent to this 
temptation ; or if they chance to be overcome of it, 
that he distinguishes the act carefully as a first and 
induced offense, and makes use of it only for their 
salvation from further transgression. 

" But," says the objector, " this is putting tempta- 
tion in the way of others " To this we reply, first, the 
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teaclier has the right, as in the case supposed, to put 
any such articles where he chooses. The school- 
room is his proper domain, and property is presumed 
to be justly safe anywhere within the school precincts. 
Again, the real temptation lies in the depraved pro • 
Density of the offender ; "He is drawn away of his 
own lust and enticed." Still further, the induced act, 
as leading to his detection, is the only means of rous- 
ing him, before some final and fatal crime, to a sense 
of the peril and certain ruin of the course he is pur- 
suing; it is the only hope of his salvation. Once 
more, even in the case of the innocent, much the 
same is true. If he can yield so easily to the com- 
mission of crime, his only safety lies in the prompt 
discovery of this liability, and the consequent coun- 
sel and warning made possible through it. And, 
lastly, it is quite clear that temptation is not neces- 
sarily an evil. " Temptations," says Bishop Butler, 
" render our state a more improving state of disci- 
pline than it would be otherwise ; as they give occa- 
sion for a more attentive exercise of the virtuous 
principle, which confirms and strengthens it more 
than an easier or less attentive exercise of it could." 
Were this otherwise, and temptation intrinsically a 
wrong, then the trial of our First Parents in the gar- 
den of Eden, which was practically just as much a 
temptation as any of the acts heretofore supposed, 
would stand utterly reprehended as evil and ma- 
licious. 

Passing now to the second general element in judg- 
ment ; namely, investigation, we observe that it is in- 
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elusive of all that formal examination of the truth of 
facts bearing upon any supposed case of discipline, 
either as determinative of its actuahty or its relative 
demerit. It will be seen from this, that it differs 
from detection, in being always premeditated, but 
without involving any concerted scheme of forced dis- 
covery ; it applies to cases in which a partial detec- 
tion is already attained, which however needs to be 
tested and made complete ; it is formal and open in 
all its processes ; and it attains its ends only through 
logical conclusions resting altogether on the basis of 
evidence. 

These characteristics of investigation, and the evi- 
dent difficulty to be experienced in determining, 
through a logical process, both the actuality of the 
offense and its relative demerit, are at once sugges- 
tive of the extreme importance to be attached to this 
part of discipline. Were not this enough, a simple 
reference to the laws and usages of civil courts would 
argue the same. All this array of witnesses and jury- 
men ; all this careful educing and sifting of testimony ; 
all these elaborate reasonings upon the evidence, and 
all this patient deliberation upon the whole case 
preparatory to the rendering of a verdict, are so many 
grave indications of the importance to be everywhere 
attached to the proper investigation of offenses. 
While the extrinsic interest may be the more pressing 
in the applications of civil government, the intrinsic 
importance to the school, of well-guarded and certain 
decisions under its government, cannot be overesti- ' 
mated. In the state, an erroneous decision is inju- 
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rious ; in the school, from the comparative helpless- 
ness of its subjects, a false judgment is tyranny. 

From this, it follows that inasmuch as, in the ad- 
ministration of school government, the teacher must 
be sole jury and judge ; and inasmuch as he be 
comes himself an offender if he trusts to the blind 
guidance of mere impressions, or the doubtful reason- 
ings of a crude understanding, it becomes imperative 
on him to possess some consistent knowledge of prac- 
tical logic, at least so far as it involves a knowledge 
of the laws of evidence and the deduction of sound 
conclusions. Hence, not only should a specific train- 
ing in this direction be afforded to the teacher, by our 
normal schools, but a concise treatise on evidence 
should be regarded by him as an indispensable part 
of his library. And tftis is the more imperative, from 
the fact that throughout the community, so many 
evils result from the prevailing ignorance of the very 
knowledge to be derived from such works. What 
those evils are, is patent to every one conversant with 
the proceedings of our civil, and especially our eccle- 
siastical courts. 

As has been already intimated, investigation, or 
judgment proper, involves a logical process. In fact, 
in every such case of discipline, the teacher has be- 
fore him the proper consideration of the disjunctive 
proposition; ^' Eith&i* A is innocent or lie is guilty J^ 
which proposition we have taken express pains to 
state, so that it shall conform to that necessary and 
noble maxim ; " Every man should be presumed to be 
innocent until he is proven to be guilty," since, above 
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all other adjudicators, the teacher should be most 
mindful of its observance. 

The evidence upon which the teacher is to rely in 
the solution of this proposition, is two-fold : Personal 
Evidence, or Testimony, and Circumstantial Evidence. 

Personal evidence, or testimony proper, as employ- 
ed by the teacher, must be understood in a restricted 
sense, and as embracing only the statements made 
with reference to the offense itself, by his pupils or 
others, claiming to have a direct personal knowledge 
of its occurrence or non-occurrence. This is evidence 
direct and positive. 

Circumstantial evidence, as employed by the teacher, 
embraces the statements made by his pupils or others, 
with reference to such remoter facts as do not involve 
a direct knowledge of the offenfie itself, but which are, 
in the nature of things, related to it, and which so 
concur in their relation to it, as to find their best, oi 
their only explanation in either its reality or non-re- 
ality. This evidence is indirect, and may be either 
corroborative, or, in itself, sufficient. It is, however, 
not to be accepted as positive evidence. 

To illustrate this, let X be charged with cutting his 
name on his desk. If it is in testimony that A saw 
him do it ; or that B saw the desk just before X took 
his seat, and it had not been cut then ; B or C saw him 
doing something unlike anything belonging to his 
proper business, or only like the work of cutting the 
desk ; and B, C or D noticed the name as freshly cut 
immediately upon X's leaving his seat ; — this would be 
of the nature of direct or personal evidence. 
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If however it is in testimony, rather this, that A 
saw the freshly cut name soon after X left his seat ; B 
or C saw fresh whittUngs adhering to his clothes after 
he left the seat ; D found the point of the knife blade 
broken ofl in the wood, which point corresponds 
with a broken blade in X's knife ; E found blood 
about the cutting, and X's finger proves to have been 
freshly cut about that time ; these, with the fact that 
it was X's name, or that the carving resembles other 
carving of his name indisputably done by himself, 
and no evidence appears that any one else did, or 
could have any motive for doing the mischief, would 
be of the nature of circumstantial evidence. 

From what has been thus far suggested, it must be 
evident that in the government of the school, circum- 
stantial evidence, elsewhere in the administration of 
justice admitted as affording sufficient proof, ought 
not, except in rare cases, to be received as in itself 
conclusive. In a commonwealth whose subjects are 
so often weak and helpless, and over whom the au- 
thority is so absolute, probabihty however strong can 
not afford safe ground for the infliction of punishment. 
Hence, the teacher's main reliance for proof should 
rather be placed upon personal evidence, or direct 
testimony. It is true, in cases of even grave offense, 
it may be difficult, perhaps even impossible, to obtain 
such evidence. ShaU then the offender " shove by 
justice ?" Doubtless : so long as certainty in judg- 
ment cannot be attained, discipline must be suspended. 
But the influence of impunity in the commission of 
offenses is evil. Certainly, were such cases the com- 
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men rule They are, however, more likely to be in- 
cidental, and will, to some extent, be counterbalanced 
by the moral effect of an evident determination on 
the part of the teacher, to forego even justice until it 
is competent to stand forth, in its severity beyond 
doubt or challenge. 

In this connection, it is important to cadlion the 
teacher against an error into which some unhappily 
fall ; namely, that of compassing a confession by 
stratagem. It is sometimes the case that, in the con- 
scious absence of sufficient testimony, the teacher, in 
laboring with the accused, puts on the show of having 
established the fact of his guUt, in order to produce 
in his mind, a conviction of the uselessness of further 
concealment, and thus to induce an actual confession 
of the fault. This course is objectionable on several 
grounds. 

In the first place, it is practically dishonest. It in- 
volves falsehood by implication. The teacher says 
by his action ; " I know all the facts. I am fuUy as- 
sured of your guilt. I do not need your confession. 
I only seek it for its influence on yourself, and its 
bearing on the amount of the punishment." But not 
one i)article uf this is true. Now the teacher should 
take good hoed that he does not attempt to estabUsh 
virtue through the intervention of an immorality. 

In the second place, the use of such means cannot 
but impair the teacher's own upright self-conscious- 
ness, and so must naturally tend to destroy that clear 
open sincerity and confidence of manner upon which 
BO much of his influence over the school depends. 
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He who can resort to such means, without himself 
wearing the look of a conscious culprit, is either to 
be pitied oi detested ; certain it is, that if he deals 
much in such base artifices, he will not long retain 
in aspect, the fine upright glory of conscious purity 
and honor. Hence, the teacher may better forego the 
administration of presumptive justice rather than de- 
moralize himself. 

Lastly, the pupU is not always so obtuse or simple 
as not to penetrate the deceitfulness of the artifice. 
K he does pry into its hidden secret, an irreparable 
blow has been inflicted upon the teacher's character 
and influence. Even if the pupil does not clearly 
discover the imposition, he will, in confessing his 
fault and being punished, rebel in heart against both 
however just, as having been reached in some way, 
to which he has unwisely and half-inexplicably al- 
lowed himself to be made an accomplice. The influ- 
ence of any such conviction cannot but be injurious. 
The civil law wisely relieves the accused from the 
necessity of testifying against himseK, and not merely 
that he may be saved from the temptation to perjure 
himself, but that, when he is condemned, he may 
the more deeply realize the certainty of justice and 
the righteousness of the authority. This lesson from 
civil affairs should not be lost upon the teacher. 
Let his discipKne wait patiently until it is able to 
stand on its own proper basis — sufficient evidence. 

It remains only to give expression to a caution or 
two in the use of circumstancial evidence, and we 
pass from it. Regarding it chiefly as a species of 
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mere corroborative proof, it is incumbent on the 
teacher always to accept it with great caution, and 
to sift it with the utmost care. Especially let him 
be upon his guard against that species of evidence 
supposed to be found in personal indications of con- 
scious guilt. A look of surprise, of apprehension, 
or even of seeming shame, so often taken as proofs 
of a child's guilt, is, by no means necessarily such. 
Nay, in the case of children of a nervous, timid, or 
aspiring character, it may be rather the natural and 
conclusive indication of innocence. Let, then, such 
appearances be searchingly scanned, and be clearly 
discovered to be the foreboding shadow of a clouded 
conscience, before they are allowed to fling their 
darkness over the frowning judgment. 

Reverting now to testimony proper, it will be ob- 
served that its validity must rest upon the existence 
of proper qualifications in the witness. A brief state- 
ment of those qualifications will suffice for the present 
piu'pose. Their propriety will be more or less self- 
evident. They are these : 

First. The pupil testifying, must have been clearly 
in a position enabling him to be personally cognizant 
of the facts whereof he affirms. 

Secondly. He must claim to have been, and to all 
appearances, must have been, thus directly cognizant 
of those facts. 

Thirdly. He must be of sufficient capacity to really 
know, and to correctly make known, the facts he 
claims to have witnessed. 
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Fourthly. He must be generally accepted by those 
who know him, as properly veracious. 

Fifthly. He must be free from any especial induce- 
ment, from either impulsiveness, interest, fear, or 
personal animosity, which might naturally cloud liis 
perceptions, or bias his representations. 

Tl^nder this last head, it is necessary to caution the 
teacher particularly against the peculiar tendency of 
the child's haste in judgment and vividness of imagi- 
nation, to control his convictions and shape his testi- 
mony. Nothing is more common or natural, than for 
the child, on finding facts leading to a conclusion, to 
overleap, at once, the remaining steps, and assume 
what is reaUy to be proved, and then to create, as it 
were, in his own coliceptions, the very appearance 
which he assumes to have witnessed. Any one who 
has observed how perfectly the child's imagination 
effects the most radical transformations in his con- 
ceptions, ^'and the absolute faith in which he wiU deal 
with the transformation thus effected, as reality, will 
realize the force of the caution here uttered. While, 
however, the teacher keeps this caution in mind, let 
him not fall into the error and injustice of charging 
such perversion of fact to a want of truthfulness in 
the child. Their source is, as suggested above, in 
the intellect, and not in the heart. 

The testimony obtained from proper witnesses may 
be of three species ; namely. Simple, Accumulated, and 
CoTuyurrent Testimony. 

Simple testimony is that which stands by itself, 
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and which is imsustained by anything beyond the 
character of the single witness. 

Accunmlated testimony is that which, going beyond 
the single witness, stands with other testimony of 
a like kind obtained from multipUed witnesses. It is 
Bustained not only by the character of each witness 
but by the very fact of its accumulation. 

Concurrent testimony, like accumulated testimony, 
involves a miiltiplication of witnesses, and is, like 
that, the stronger for this miiltiplication. The evi- 
dence involved, does not, however, Kke that of accu- 
mulated testimony, rest for its verity or force upon the 
character of the witnesses, but only upon their concur- 
rence. This is because the concurrence, in this way, 
involves the fact ; namely, if the fact really occurred, 
then such a concurrence becomes clearly possible ; if 
it did not occur, then a concurrence is, as the case 
may be, either not probable or not possible. 

The characteristics of the testimony as a whole, 
upon which the teacher may rest a decision, may 
now be briefly stated. They are as follows : 

First. It must be definite ; not vague or general. 

Secondly. It must to a reasonable extent be accu- 
mulated. Simple testimony should not be deemed 
sufficient to conviction. No more in the school than 
in the state, should the fate of the culprit lie in the 
hands of a single witness. 

Thirdly. It should be generally concurrent. A 
proper concurrence is in fact the crowning element 
in its strength. This may be seen as foUows. 

The grounds of the strength of concurrent testi- 
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mony are twofold : namely, first, the impossibility or 
improbability of coUusion on the part of the wit- 
nesses : secondly, the absence of any motives in the 
individual witnesses, which are adequate to lead to 
the given testimony, without supposing the reaUty of 
the fact to which they testify. If both these poiDts 
can be established, or if it is impossible to detect any- 
thing to the contrary, the evidence is valid and con- 
clusive. And this will be so, unimportant differences 
in the individual testimony, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Nay, so long as there is a clear concur- 
rence as to the main facts, the evidence is really the 
stronger for these divergencies. 

This may be illustrated by a simple formula. For 
example, let the several testimonies be represented 
by A, B, and C ; the main fact by D ; and the unim- 
portant divergencies by e, f, and g. We have then 
the following : A=:D -f e, 

B=D+f, and 

C=D-|-g. 
Combining these by addition, we have : 

A-fB + C=3D + e+f+g. 
Here it is clear that D, in which there was a con- 
currence, has acquired a threefold strength in itseK, 
and so . much further importance as is embraced in 
the sum of e, f, and g. 

Even if the divergencies in minor points, are con- 
tradictory, the result is stiU decisive. Let 

A=D-he, 

B=D— e, and 

C=D+f. 
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CombiniBg as before, we have : 

A+B+C=3D+f. 

In this case D's force in itself is reduplicat'*^ as 
before, and is still further supplemented by f, so that 
it is stronger for the divergencies, although some of 
them were contradictory. 

To apply this to a practical case. Suppose that, as 
in a previous illustration, X has been charged with 
cutting his desk. Now, A testifies that he saw him 
do it, and with the little blade of his knife ; B testi- 
fies that he saw him do it, but with the big blade in- 
stead of the little one ; and D that he saw him do it, 
did not see which blade he used, but heard the blade 
break, and knows that the point found in the desk be- 
longs to a large rather than a smaU blade. Here the 
main fact is raised to a threefold certainty ; and the 
certainty is the greater because the divergence in the 
individual testimony evinces intelligence and inde- 
pendence in the witnesses. Nor does the contra- 
dictory divergence of A's and B's testimony impair 
the force of the evidence, since it is every way prob- 
able that both are correct. For it is easy to see that 
C might have first used the smaller blade, and after- 
wards, because of breaking it, changed it for the 
larger one, before B's attention was called to the act 
he was perpetrating. 

Other illustrations might be given, but we think 
the teacher will now be able to apply the foregoing 
principles for himself. We have taken the pains to 
develop these logical points so that, in the absence 
of other sources of information, he may have at hand 
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enough to answer any such individual and immediate 
want. 

The element in judgment as a part of school gov- 
ernment which remains to be considered, is Decision. 
' Decision is the final determination in the teacher s 
mind, of the innocence or the guilt of the accused ; 
and, if the latter, of its relative demerit and proper 
measure of punishment. 

This decision to be valid and complete, must be 
marked by two characteristics ; namely, it must be 
positive, overt and explicit. 

As positive, it must embrace either the one or the 
other result, either that of actual innocence or actual 
guilt. No haKway conclusion should be accepted. 
If the guilt be not estabUshed, whatever may be the 
possibiKties, assume, as has been before demanded, 
that the accused is innocent. We hold this principle 
to be even more imperative in school government 
than in civil government. 

It is necessary, too, that the decision, when distinctly 
attained, should be pubUcly declared. It is neither 
just to the culprit nor good for the school, that it 
should be allowed to remain delayed or concealed 
and consequently inoperative. The steps of the in- 
vestigation are known : so should be the end reached. 
And the announcement of the decision should be 
prompt and expUcit. Any halfway, dilatory, or equiv- 
ocal statement of the teacher's real conviction and 
determination is discreditable to him and injurious 
to the school. Let the teacher, at onc(3, kindly but 
fearlessly render a clear verdict and pass the just 
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sentence. Nothing can well be more unreasonable 
and even hateful than the timid or malicious procras- 
tination or prevarication involved in the too common 
announcement ; " I cannot attend to the matter now :" 
or " I will let you know my decision by and by." It . 
not only impeaches the teacRer's judgment or his 
courage, but it aggravates the pupil's spirit and per- 
haps determines him upon a fiercer resistance to the 
subsequent discipline. 

From what has thus far been urged, it will be quite 
evident what must be the general characteristics of 
judgment in the government of the school. It must 
be, beyond a doubt, deliberate^ comprehensive, righteovs^ 
and decisive. Without proper deliberateness there 
can be in the teacher, neither that air of quiet 
strength nor that evident care to secure even-handed 
justice, which are necessary to his highest influence 
as a ruler. Without such comprehensiveness in judg- 
ment as embraces both sides of disputed questions 
and all the. facts bearing upon their full elucidation, 
no teacher can be secure against undue bias, and 
against the ultimate impairing of the general con- 
fidence in the candor and rectitude of his deci- 
sions. And without that prompt and explicit deci- 
siveness which, after due investigation, brings a case 
to a clear and unmistakable conclusion, his govern- 
ment will fail to command that conviction of its 
trength and determination, which must underlie just 
reverence and implicit submission. On these points, 
no further enlargement is necessary. 

It only remains to add, that it wiU be seen that no 
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provision whatever is made for what may be termed 
popTilar decisions in the school, — ^that is decision by 
the voice of the pupils. This has been for the reason 
that, while it is not denied that, in certain limited 
cases, and for the attainment of minor ends, they 
may be admissible, they are held to be incompatible 
with the true view of the school government as auto- 
cratic ; with the just duty of the teacher as sole ruler ; 
and with his proper dignity as truly capacitated for 
his place. Any common or important resort to them 
must therefore be either deceptive, or if not deceptive, 
practically absurd, and dangerous. The specific de- 
velopment of this in application must, however, be 
reserved for another place. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

GENERAL ELEMENTS CONTINUED— DISCIPLINE— COEKBO- 
TION OR ENFORCEMENT, PREVENTIVE. 

Correction defined and classified as Preventive and Penal — Preven- 
tive correction defined — Related to arrangement and management — 
Specific measures — Rewards d^ned and'classified as Conseqitential and 
Authoritative — Kinds distinguished — General grounds of lawfulness — 
Authoritative rewards of the nature of positive institutions — Desire 
of approval inherent — Abstract virtue beyond the child's comprehen- 
sion — Authoritative rewards classified as Public Approval, Conferred 
Privileges and Formal Gifts — Public approval considered — Its use of sym- 
bols — Requisites to effectiveness — Must be formally expressed — Must 
be protected a'^ainst discredit — Conferred privities distinguisfied — 
Superiority of this class — Classified as privileges of Regard; of Com- 
fort; of Recreation ; and of Improvement — Kinds exemplified — lieqiii- 
sites to effectivenesis — Must obtain the teacher's interest — Must be held 
as resumable — Oift» classijied^ as Gifts of Pleasure and Profit — Kinds 
distinguished and compared — Gifts of pleasure appeal to the fancy or 
the imagination — Superiority of the latter — Gifts of profit classified as, 
affording recreation, real advantage, and aesthetic improvement — 
Kinds distinguished, and worth compared — Grounds of bestowing 
gifts tw^ofold ; as the basis of mere achievements, and of worthy effort 
— The latter suitcnor— Majiner ofbestowment — Must be bestowed pub- 
licly — Must evince interest — Must be bestowed with discretion — With 
cp-reful adaptation — Common failure as to adaptation — Bestowed as a 
grace, and not as a compensation — The error of offering prizes — ^Induce 
mercenary eftbrt— Are not resumabl6 — System of " Demerit Marks" 
deferred to a subsequent chapter. 

We come now to the last of the general elements of 
discipline in school government ; namely, Correction 
or Enforcement. 
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Correction we understand to be inclusive of what- 
ever means the teacher may employ to secure the 
freedom of the school from offenses against its order 
md welfare. Correction wiD, hence, naturally re- 
solve itself into two kinds; namely, Preventive and 
Penal Correction. 

Pi'eventive correction naturally includes aU the 
measures adopted by the teacher, to preclude the oc- 
ciurence of occasions for transgression, or to counter- 
act any positive temptations to \«&Tong-doing, which 
may exist or arise in the school. 

Of these measures, many of the more general cast 
will be foimd included imder the head of order, as 
previously discussed. Hence, nothing more will be 
needed here, than simply to call the attention of the 
teacher to the fact that whatever he mav do to secure 
sufficient employment or proper relaxation for his 
pupils ; whatever he may do to awaken their interest 
or secure their respect ; whatever he may do to make 
his regulations simple, explicit, and reasonable, and 
to render his management animated, reliable, and 
genial, will, while bearing more directly upon the 
order of the school, operate effectively also upon the 
discipline, to prevent the occurrence of either oppor- 
tunity or inducement to the perpetration of otherwise 
unthought of misdemeanors. And thus will the wise 
and masterly ordering of the school serve as admira- 
ble and, to an important extent, effective means for 
the prevention, or precautionary correction, of proba- 
ble offenses. 

But, besides these general means, opportunity may 
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occur for the ik ise adoption of specific measures not 
definitely provided for in the foregoing suggestions. 
For example, the teacher may find certain contin- 
gencies of location, association, amnsement or per- 
sonal feeling, practically ofiering a premium upon 
mischief or violence. Thus, a pupil of a mischievous 
habit may be occupying a seat which so screens him 
from observation as to favor his roguish projects, and 
thus miiltiplies them. Again, two of a like restless 
and disorderly nature may, by being seated together, 
become the very flint and steel of mischief in active 
contact, from which, " like fire in heather set," 
nothing can be expected but speedy and, perhaps 
destructive, conflagration. Or, a child of feeble and 
yielding nature may be so situated as to fall un- 
der the constant influence or control of a vicious 
boy who will lead him into evil he would not 
otherwise have contemplated. It is also quite pos- 
sible for certain sports, in themselves innocent 
enough, to favor the rise of disturbances which could 
not occur in the case of others that might be sub- 
stituted for them ; or pupils, from antecedent col- 
lision, may be so affected towards each other that, for 
them to bo left to go their way at the same time, or to 
get together away from under the teacher's eye, will 
load to new difficulties. 

In all such cases, the teacher must promptly anti- 
cipate the movements of the enemy, and, if possible, 
flank his position. This he may do, by, for fair rea- 
sons, or without indicating any reasons, changing the 
seat of the secluded rogue, bringing him " to the 
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front;" by separating those pupils whose influence 
on each other will be detrimental ; by directing the 
school amusements into better channels, and by 
shrewdly preventing communication or simultaneous 
and unobserved movements on the part of bellige- 
rents. No detailed directions can be given him for 
effecting these objects successfully. The method 
must be his own, to be either legitimate or effective. 

A still more important preventive means of cor- 
recting the possible occurrence of offenses, must be 
found in the right use of regards as a stimulus to 
application and obedience. 

Under the term retvardsj we include whatever of 
either pleasure or profit, a person may, from either 
the constitution of things, or the positive provisions 
of authority, attain or win for his obedience or well- 
doing. Rewards may hence be classified under two 
general heads ; Consequential Rewards and Authorita- 
tive Rewards. 

Consequential rewa rds are such personal benefits 
in either condition of body, state of mind, or asso- 
ciated relations, as naturally follow a course of action 
accordant with the laws of things. Thus, he who is 
frugal in his fare and temperate in his habits, is re- 
warded with sound health and physical comfort ; he 
who obeys the laws of rectitude, is blessed with an 
approving conscience and a mind at rest ; and he who 
conducts himseK with uniform fidelity and good will, 
wins the confidence and co-operation of others in his 
own behalf. All such rewards are commonly regard- 
ed as the consequences of right action, and, hence, are 
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considered as rewards only in a restricted sense. 
This is due to Ihe fact that they are the original and 
invariable results attached to primal and universal 
laws, the institution of which is so far removed from 
our knowledge, that the whole appears in our con- 
sciousness, not so much the product of authority, 
(which it none the less is,) as the mere spontaneous 
ongoing of cause and effect. 

Authoritative rewards are such favors or benefits 
bodily, mental or social, as are bestowed in the right- 
ful exercise of authority by the higher power, upon 
those who are judged as especially meritorious, gen- 
erally, as meritorious beyond anything attaching to 
the naked performance of express duty. This species 
embraces those rewards commonly understood as such, 
and it is concerning the use of these in the school 
that there arises so much dispute among teachers, 
resulting simply in the imfortunate confusion of many 
minds, and the practical waste of much logic. 

Of the proper use of rewards in school government, 
as elsewhere, it is thoroughly certain that it is Ijgiti- 
mate, and that, whether that be admitted or not, no 
efforts to the contrary will avail under the present 
constitution of things, to discharge it from its prac- 
tical place and power among the elements of human 
influence and control. And this, for the following 
reasons. 

First. Authoritative rewards are of the nature of 
positive institutions, or those institutions which, while 
they do not arise in the line, and under the laws of 
natural cause and effect, and are not, therefore, ne- 
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cessarj to the existence or operation of things as 
originally constituted, are stiQ neither contradictory 
to that original constitution of things, nor in any- 
wise dispensable under its present modifications 
and necessities, but are the clear practical product 
of a potent and provident authority which, through 
them, rightfully meets and satisfies existing and other- 
wise unmanageable emergencies in the operation of 
the moral system. Of this nature, are all such insti- 
tutions as the church, civil government, even the 
school organization itself ; and also all such regula- 
tions, as laws of marriage, laws of contracts, rules 
for political action, rules for judicial trial, and penal 
statutes ; and until all these, evidently not necessary 
under the origiual constitution of things, nor neces- 
sarily related to the natural operations of cause and 
effect, can be abrogated, the institution and use of 
rewards stands with them, immovable. 

Secondly. The desire of approval for well-doing 
finds an ultimate and steadfast foothold in the very 
nature of the moral susceptibility. Until the spirit 
be constituted so as to abjure all claim for approval, 
and the conscience shall no longer assume the power 
of " accusiQg or else excusing" the moral agent, the 
desire for rewards, and the impulse to bestow them, 
must remain imbedded in the first instincts of our 
nature. For what is a gift or a reward, other than 
an outward and substantial symboUzing of the in- 
ward approval of the course pursued or the act per- 
formed? Hence, always, the natural prompting of 
the highest satisfaction, gratitude or love, is to get 
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out of mere fleeting looks or words, and into a some- 
thing more tangible and enduring, that, in its pos- 
sessed and treasured substance, shall seem to set 
forth more fully the power of the inward affection, 
and*shaU, when the personal exhibition of that affec- 
tion has passed away, stand out clear and impressive 
before the sense, as its hallowed monument. 

Thirdly. Whatever may be possible in the mature 
man, in the lino of that sublime abstraction, "virtue 
is its o^vQ reward," the child is neither equal to such 
abstractions, nor are they demanded of him. They 
may, it is true, be gradually wrought by instruction 
into the body of his thought, for the sake of their 
ultimate effect on his principles as a man. But, em- 
braced as he is, in a world of perceived realities, and 
only capable of attaining the subtler ideals by pas- 
sing to them through the fine gradations of a pro- 
gressively reduced and sublimated reality, it is absurd 
and tyrannous to rob him of the stimulus, guidance 
and aid of proper rewards as outward reaUties fore- 
shadowing the ideal of absolute virtue, and rendering 
possible both its conception and attainment. 

On these grounds, then, we hold the use of rewards 
to be legitimate and necessary, and regard the ob- 
jections commonly urged, as only valid when applied 
to their misappHcation or abuse. That such abuse 
is quite possible and, indeed, too common, we readily 
admit. Some notice of this abuse may be taken 
hereafter. But it is sufficient, here, to urge that the 
abuse of a thing, so far from demanding its condem- 
nation, is oft^n indicative of a higher excellence in 
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its proper use, since, as Luther has remarked : " The 
best of God's blessings are often the worst abused." 

Authoritative or positive rewards, as thus recog- 
nized, may be distributed into three kinds : Pvhl^f. 
Approval, Conf erred Privileges, and Formal Gifts. 

By pubKc approval, we mean such a marked re- 
cognition of merit, before the whole school, as dis- 
tinguishes the pupil from his fellows, and declares 
him to be worthy of general esteem and imitation. 
In the state, it finds its parallel in the deliberate 
vote of thanks, or the decree that the 'citizen has 
deserved well of the commonwealth.' 

As in the state, such pubUc commendation may be 
accompanied by some tangible symbol, such as medals, 
badges, or decorations ; so in the school, the teacher 
may make effective use of corresponding means for 
giving to his public approval of the pupil's course, a 
sensible and permanent manifestation. In the case 
of the larger number of pupils, some such badge or 
symbol is almost necessary to a full appreciation of 
the reality of the praise bestowed. The grounds of 
. this necessity will be readily apprehended by those 
who have carefully considered the child's nature as 
presented in a previous chapter. 

There are, however, certain requisites to the 
effectiveness of this species of reward, which, wo 
think, are too generally disregarded, and the absence 
of which is, we believe, the real cause of the doubt 
which teachers entertain of its utility. All such dec- 
larations of merit, to command the real respect of 
the school, must command the marked attention and 
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regard of the teacher. Given carelessly or informally, 
and Tvithont his subsequent steady and respectful re- 
cognition, they will be regarded by the school as 
mere idle words, and, as such, will degenerate into 
mere occasions for mischievous innuendos, than 
which, nothing can exert a worse influence upon the 
meritorious pupil and others sincerely emulous of his 
example. Let the teacher then see to it, that due 
solemnity attaches to the act of public approval, and 
that the use of its appropriate symbols is always 
protected against ridicule. Indeed, all such ridicule 
should be treated as itself an offense, not only against 
the rights of the pupil, but also against the respect 
due to the teacher. 

Private commendation is not here considered, not 
because it is excluded, but because it belongs imder 
the head of natural or constitutional rewards, before 
mentioned. It comes more within the natural line of 
moral cause and effect ; for the worthy pupil has just 
as much right, and indeed the same right, to expect 
the private approval of his course by the teacher, as 
its approval by his own conscience. That such ap- 
proval, under only the restrictions of prudence, is to 
be bestowed when deserved, needs not be argued. 
It is a law of the moral instincts. 

Under the head of conferred privileges, we include 
all such liberties, favors or personal advantages, as 
may, in the teacher's wise exjercise of his supreme 
authority, be, by positive provisions, conferred upon 
the meritorious pupil. These privileges must, of 
course, involve no subtraction from, or infringement 
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of, tlie rights of others. They are simply of the 
nature of higher or riupplementary individual rights, 
open to the ambition of all, but due only to those 
distinguished by specific and really attained merit. 

The bestowment of such privileges, it will be seen, 
involves a public approval, and is subject to the same 
requisites with that. It, however, transcends public 
approval in rank and effectiveness, inasmuch as it 
involves more substantial tokens of recognized merit. 
Approval iuvolving the use of some distinguishiug 
symbol or badge, approaches these privileges some- 
what, but still differs from them in the fact that it is 
a mere honor conferred, and not a real advantage at- 
tained. This real or substantial advantage, or one 
regarded as such by the pupil, is a cardinal element 
in this species of reward. It must be the teacher's 
study to secure its actual presence in the conferred 
privilege. 

These privileges may be conveniently classified un- 
der several heads ; as. Privileges of Begard ; of Com- 
fort ; of Recfreation ; and of Improvement. 

Without resorting to any formal definition, these 
kinds of reward may be briefly and practically pre- 
sented with sufficient clearness by simple illustrations. 
It will now readily occur to the thoughtful teacher 
how, according to the different susceptibilities of de- 
serving pupils, he may extend to one the privilege of 
sitting by, or walking with the teacher, or of being 
allowed to do him some special service ; to another, 
the right to occupy some favorite or peculiarly at- 
tractive seat ; to another, some additional means of 
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amusement or time for play, or a part in some espe- 
cial scheme of pleasure or recreation projected by the 
teacher ; and to another, the right to engage in some 
exercise or study beyond his ordinary course ; — 
in these ways distinguishing each as worthy, and 
practically rewarding him according to his merits. 

These rewards possess some peculiar advantages. 
Rising, for example, above the possible emptiness of a 
mere honor, they involve a substantial benefit which 
appeals to the better feehngs rather than to the mer- 
cenary impulses. Beyond this, there is the advantage 
resulting from the fact that they may be temporarily 
conferred, or may be resumed in case of delinquency. 
Tlius they may not only be endowed with double value 
by the simple possibility of their being forfeited ; but 
they may, by being conferred on others, be made rus- 
cei)tible of a wider use and apphcation. 

But in order that these rewards, too little esteemed 
or employed in the government of our schools, may 
be made thoroughly effective, proper provision must 
be made for their application, and a real interest 
in their bestowment must be evinced. This interest 
must also be not only evident but permanent, for 
necessarily the pupil's esteem for them can not be 
expected to rise above the manifest value attached to 
them by the teacher. At least, the expert in reading 
human nature will not expect the child to prize for 
any length of time, the things which he finds others, 
and especially those above him, holding as practically 
more or less worthless. Wliat is held as dear by one, 
is very naturally held to be desirable by another. 
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In this direction also, important uso may be made 
of the principle of resumption upon forfeiture, as al- 
ready indicated. A steady conviction of the possi- 
bility and the propriety of such a resumption of the 
conferred privileges, will, not only serve to demon- 
strate the teacher's regard for their unimpaired 
worth and justice, but it will serve also to perpetuate 
in the pupil's mind a just idea of their true nature 
and end, and will also operate as a steady stimulus 
toward persistence in the meritorious course so aus- 
piciously begun, — all of them objects too important 
to be, for one moment, overlooked or disregarded. 

We now come to the last class of rewards enumer- 
ated ; namely, Gifts, a species sufficiently defined by 
their title. These may be conveniently classed as of 
two kinds ; Gifts of Pleasure or Profit, 

Under the head of gifts of pleasure, may be includ- 
ed all articles bestowed as rewards, which are of a 
kind appealing to the child's love of amusement, or to 
his sense of the curious or the beautiful. These nat" 
urally 'arrange themselves under three divisions, in- 
cluding severally such as address themselves to the 
active poAvers, to the fancy or to the imagination. 
Of these, the two former are the more available ia the 
case of the younger class of pupils ; but the latter are 
of the higher order both as it regards their relation 
to a purer taste and a more enduring iofluenco. It is 
worthy of observation, however, that the child's im- 
agination is not so much cognitive as dramatic : he 
readily creates character and scenes in his daily 
amusements ; but he does not at all penetrate through 
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the outer shell of the beautiful, to the hidden soul en- 
shrined within, by the exercise of the creative imagi- 
nation. Hence, whatever is addressed to his fancy, 
and to that fancy as somewhat barbaric in its charac- 
ter, will most commonly give him, for the time being, 
the greater pleasure. The value of such gifts, how- 
ever, is fancied rather than real ; and their capacity 
to produce pleasure is, consequently, limited and 
short-lived. 

Under the head of gifts of profit, we include what- 
ever rewards may be applied either chiefly or purely 
to some economic or useful end. These may be 
briefl^y enumerated as of three kinds. First, those 
which, while aflfording the child a means of proper 
amusement, carefully shape that amusement to some 
useful end of either development or improvement. As 
examples of these, we may mention the various his- 
torical, biographical and geographical games so abun- 
dant at the present time, and the numerous illustrated 
books upon useful subjects. 

Secondly, those susceptible of conducing to the 
supply of the child's substantial wants either bodily 
or mentally. Examples of this kind of gifts may be 
found in articles of apparel, (applicable in the case 
of the more destitute class of pupils) ; appliances for 
toilet use ; articles important in the lighter domestic 
employments of girls ; such as are useful in writing, 
drawing, or the care of books, and, lastlj^ books of 
solid merit and practical utility. 

Thirdly, those gifts which are of a mixed charac- 
ter, possessing, not merely a substantial utility, but 
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giving large prominence to the demands of the aes- 
thetic natui'e as requiring ctdture and gratification. 
As examples of these, some of those mentioned under 
the preceding head, when they are of a peculiarly 
ornate or artistic character, may be cited. Others 
may be found in illustrated works on natural history, 
science or art, or works of a standard character in 
the field of polite Kterature, — ^the whole ranging from 
the simple engraving or oil painting, to the choicest 
specimens of the English classics. Of this last 
species of gifts, it is to be observed, that, within theii 
proper field of application, they possess a marked 
superiority over all others, and for the two reasons, 
that they extend their influence over more of the 
pupil's susceptibihties ; and, touching the aesthetic 
faculty, they bring themselves into closer adjacency 
to the moral nature, towards which, as will be seen 
hereafter, all such appliances of discipline must faith- 
fully and firmly look and labor. 

And this brings us naturally to the consideration 
of that most important topic, the ground upon which 
alone, rewards may be properly conferred. Its im- 
portance will appear in the simple fact that the reward 
often takes its substantial character from the cause 
for which it was conferred, or the principle which de- 
termined its bestowment. It is here, much as it is in 
the case of moral action, the character of which is 
often puiely dependent on the inspiring motive. 

These grounds of bestowment may, we think, be 
twofold; the ground of achievement and that of 
^ort ; that is, you may bestow rewards for something 
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that has been done, or for something that has sinxply 
been worthily attempted. In the former case, the 
measure of the reward must, of conrse, be the meas- 
ure of the amount accomplished; in the latter, it 
must be guaged altogether by the sum of the effort 
made. 

It is too commonly the case in our schools, that 
rewards are bestowed exclusively upon the ground of 
achievement. Now, we grant that there may be oc- 
casions for the choice of this basis of bestowment as 
necessary to the attainment of desirable ends. But 
it will be quite clear to the observing manager and 
moralist, that these should be sternly classed and 
considered as the exceptions, and not as the rule. 
And for this reason, that the measure of actual ac- 
complishment is by no means always the measure of 
true merit, since, either because of higher natural en- 
dowments, or because of manifold more helps and 
advantages, one pupil may, with even less regard for 
the law of the school, and with really no noble inten- 
tion or endeavor, accomplish more than another who 
finely exhibits these higher characteristics, but who 
has been less favored in both endowments and cir- 
cumstances. 

Hence, the bestowment of rewards upon the ground 
of the worthy effort made, must commend itself to every 
one as, in all respects, the better course, — ^nay, as the 
only one which can be either wisely or justly adopted 
as thfi law of the school. For, upon no other basis, 
can the discipline of the school as administered in 
the bestowment of these incentives to right action, 
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either place itself on a proper moral foundation, or 
reach those characters which, before all others, need 
and claim its correcting or elevating influences. Be- 
stow rewards upon this basis, however, and you re- 
cognize, not mere abstract results, but motive, spirit, 
character, which is, after aU, the real thing you are 
endeavoring to reach and develop under your disci- 
pline. Bestow rewards on this basis, and you will 
reach and inspire vrith better hopes and aims, many 
a pupil susceptible of ^actual redemption from his 
worst failings and faults, who, under any other course, 
would sink into the complete stupor of hopelessness 
and self-abandonment. 

Before leaving this topic, some attention needs to 
be given to the characteristics which should mark 
the manner in which rewards are bestowed ; since, 
it is quite possible here, as elsewhere, for manner to 
outweigh matter in the production of results. Indeed, 
we are fully of the opinion that many of the objections 
urged, as it is often supposed with valid force, against 
the use of rewards, hold good, not at all against their 
use, but only against the manner in which they are 
bestowed. 

We urge then, that rewards, to have their best 
effect, must be bestowed publicly and with due cere- 
mony. From the objective tendencies of children, 
as before noticed, it must be seen that they are crea^ 
tures of pomp and show, and borrow largely from the 
outward symbols of an act or an instrument, their 
ideas of its intrinsic worth and dignity. Hence, re- 
wards of whatever species they may be, if bestowed 
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in private or informally, will come to be seriously 
cheapened in the child's estimation, and will not long 
be regarded as objects deserving of high ambition oi 
sti'enuous effort. 

Besides this, the teacher, if at all possessed of his 
true place in the miads of his pupils, is their stand- 
ard : they conform their measures of value or impor- 
tance, to what they apprehend to be the teacher's 
estimate. Hence, let the teacher turn off the bestow- 
ment of rewards in a careless uninterested manner, 
and the pupil wiU, sooner or later, turn off his recep- 
tion of them in similar style. It is a fixed law of all 
dealing with human nature, that, if you would make 
others count much upon anything, you must first 
make much of it yourself. Make as much, then, as 
you consistently can, of the bestowment of favors 
and rewards. 

Something in the direction of this deep interest 
can be done by after notice and inquiry as to their 
nature, the use that has been made of them, and the 
pleasure which they have produced. In the case of 
gifts possessing a literary or artistic excellence, some 
pains should be taken to direct the pupil's attention 
to the peculiar points of admiration. A gift, wisely 
chosen with reference to some such subsequent use, 
may be made a means of especial interest and iuflu- 
ence in the school. Called up as a subject of public 
remark, and skilfully presented in the light of its 
excellence or utility, it becomes a double prize to its 
owner and a double incentive to the school. 

Bestow your rewards also with ijreat discretion. 
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They are an extraordinary means of attaining an im- 
portant, though not properly an extraordinary end. 
Hence, nothing can be more injudicious or absurd, 
than a lavish or undiscriminating bestowment of 
them. Confer them where there is not a clear and 
outstanding merit, and they become practically a lie : 
deal them out broadcast, as is too commonly done, 
and they become even worse than a lie : they are a 
mere farce. The former method, unjust as it is, is 
quite compatible with strength and character in the 
government of the school : the latter is only consist- 
ent with goodish weakness and want of sense in the 
teacher. 

Still further, let proper adaptation in the rewards 
conferred, be carefuUy studied. The only sensible 
law on this point, is this : that just as age, condition, 
and character vary, so must the rewards. As well 
fail to discriminate in requirement and correction, as 
neglect to discriminate in the specific adaptation 
of conferred privileges or gifts. Such a mark of ap- 
proval as would thrill the very heart of one pupil, 
would, to another, possess little or no interest, and to 
stiU another, would prove only a subject of ridicule. 
It is, hencej both idle and wasteful to mete out gifts 
to all in the same style and measure. It would com- 
pare well with the wisdom and economy of the farmer, 
who should gather into one inclosure his entire stock 
of animals, from his trotting horse, down to his pet 
bantam, and should scatter broadcast before them 
the same general kind of provender. 

It is for the lack of a just observance of this priii- 
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ciple, that the rewards of merit, commonly conferred 
in our schools, so often fail to excite the interest or 
produce the salutary results expected. It is, hence, 
in this direction, that the teacher may, not only evince 
his nice discrimination of character, and his fine tact 
in touching iudividual peculiarities, but may exert a 
most salutary power to give proper effectiveness to 
his means of precautionary correction, and to secure 
a truer appreciation of his measures, and a higher 
style of sentiment, throughout the school. 

Lastly. Let rewards be conferred purely as a grace^ 
and not as a matter of mere compensation. This in- 
volves two points ; namely, first, their bestowment as 
a free exercise of simple authority, and not as a ne- 
cessary duty ; and, secondly, their bestowment purely 
as a provisional consequent upon proper weU-doing, 
and not at all as its stipulated price. It is neither 
inconsistent nor injurious for the pupil to receive the 
reward, feeling that it is an authoritative result of 
his weU-doing, and a positive symbol of his approved 
merit. But, for him to become impressed or influ- 
enced by the notion that he is to do well that he may 
obtain the reward, is utterly false in principle and 
vicious in effect. It is practically, to make the ful- 
fillment of duty a mere matter of barter. 

It is in this direction, that we are to look for the 
real objection to the offering of prizes. Offer a prize 
for the performance of any duty, or the accomplish- 
ment of any proper work, and, whether it be a mere 
honor won or a gain acquired, the pupil is subjected 
to a direst and powerful temptation to sink all true 
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and noble motive in mere mercenary ambition and 
endeavor. He will be hardly human, if he does not 
sooner or later, under their deceptive stimulus, de- 
generate into a mere hireling. And the natural con- 
sequence of such a submergence of principle, and 
such a practical degradation of character, will be the 
uprising of that selfishness which so commonly, in 
connection with the offering of prizes, develops itself 
in evil arts, in narrow rivalry, and in subsequent 
heart-burning and recrimination. 

Hence, while we are not prepared to condemn the 
offering of prizes altogether — ^for, we can conceive of 
cases in which, with all their concomitant evils, they 
may appear as a necessary means to an indispensable 
though imperfect good — ^yet, we must urge that they 
are to be held as a purely occasional and extraordi- 
nary means, and not at all as a fixed or desirable 
element in discipline. Rather than suffer them to 
usurp this latter place in the least degree, let them 
be proscribed altogether. 

It is proper to add further, that prizes bestowed as 
rewards, are subject, hke gifts, to this grave defect ; 
that they are, in their very nature, irresumable ; they 
are beyond reach of forfeiture. However immedi- 
ately or grossly a rewarded pupil may abandon or 
reverse his praiseworthy course, you have no power 
to inflict censure by the retraction of the reward. 
You are, moreover, by the necessary finahty of its 
bestowment, cut off from the power to hold out the 
possibiUty of a forfeiture, as an incentive to continued 
anr? persistent well-doing, the securing of which is 
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the real end sought in your approval. Hence the 
superiority of the former species of rewards beccimes 
evident. Hence, also, it becomes clear that prizes 
are more consistently ultimate ; that is, they more 
properly find their place at the end of a pupil's course 
\inder the school authority. 

It may occur to some, that under this general head, 
some notice should be taken of the so-called system 
of " demerit marks." The discussion of that system, 
like that of several others of a specific character, wiU, 
however, be deferred for the present. And for the 
reasons, that it is somewhat mixed in its character, 
partaking both of the nature of rewards and of pun- 
ishments, — a fact which properly assigns it a place 
elsewhere ; and because the variety of considerations 
connected with its examination in detail, together 
with their somewhat diversified relations, and their 
grave importance, renders a distinct examination both 
more consistent and convenient. 



CHAPTEE X. 

OENEBAlr ELEMENTS CONTINUED. DISCIPLINE — PENAL COR- 
RECTION — THEORIES OF PtJNISHMENT. 

Penal correction defined — Punishment defined— Restricted use of the 
term — Tfieory of'-'' natural reactions''* (Spencer's) dated — Objections to the 
tJieory — Based exclusively upon assumptions with regard to reaction- 
ary discipline in physical nature — These assumptions unwarranted — 
The theory framed with reference to physical rather than moral being — 
Hence, inadequate to reach the higher offenses — Illustration — It 
ignores fixed distinctions between mind and matter — Ignores cardinal 
facts in tlie condition oj the moral nature — Depraved will may nullify 
internal moral reactions — The external reactions may be wanting — 
Moral reactions altogether contingent and uncertain — Theory fails to 
distinguish the authoritative from the consequerdial — Does not distin- 
guish the authoritative from the non-authoritative — Government can 
symbolize its displeasure only through positive inflictions — Cardina' 
distinctions between government of nature and of authority — Assuraei 
superiority of the " natural reaction" scheme a fallacy — Humanitarian 
*cAem«— Relation to the reaction scheme — Animus of both — Infliction 
)f pain as punishment, a necessity in nature — Pain in physical nature 
a means to a moral end — Human power to inflict pain under author- 
ity, not usurped or tyrannous — Non-infliction of pain not necessarily 
humane — Source of the objection to pain, excessive sympathy with the 
individual — Beformaiory scheme — Discipline, not primarily, nor chiefly 
reformatory — The grand end, the protection of the innocent and the 
conservation of the body politic — No practical escape from the use of 
punishment in the school — How reduce its amount — By removing occa- 
sions for transgression — By the institution of exjict and effective dis- 
cipline — By the use of moral instruction — The introduction of moral 
instruction into schools argued — As necessary to the attainment of 
the end of true education — This sustained by history, philosophy 
and common sense — Moral suasion scheme. 

We pass now to the second general division of cor- 
rection or enforcement; namely, Penal Correction. 
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•Under the head of penal correctioii, or the corrective 
enforcement of law, we include the use of aU means 
calculated to suppress offenses ; to sustain the gov- 
ernment of the school against the encroachments of 
offenders ; and to prevent the lapsing of the innocent 
into transgression. These means, as such, are cus- 
tomarily termed punishments. 

For the sake of guarding against error, we define 
punishments in precise accordance with the common 
apprehension of mankind, as being the authoritative 
infliction, by some properly constituted sovereignty; , 
of some species of evil or suffering upon wilful offend- 
ers against the requirements of law. 

By a mere hcense in speech, growing partly out of 
convenience in expression, and partly out of a some- 
what oblique analogy in the mere condition of the 
transgressor of natural law, and that of the violator 
of the positive regulations of government proper, the 
term punishment is sometimes appKed to the ordi- 
nary occurrence of consequential evils. Thus we say 
of the child who persists in playing with fire and gets 
burned, or of the person v ho disregards the laws of 
health, and incurs some severe illness, that he is richly 
punished for his misconduct. 

But it is simply a contradiction of the common 
sense, of mankind, and a perversion of proper lan- 
guage, to insist that this is, in any true or honest 
sense, punishment, or to covertly accept and treat it 
as such. No government has ever accepted the sub- 
jection of the transgressor to these consequential 
e^^ls, as, in any part, sustaining the majesty of its 
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laws, or fulfilling the ends of justice; nor has law 
ever regarded the occurrence of these consequences 
as at all forestalling the application of penalty, or in 
one iota justly abating its measure of infliction. 
Hence, a somewhat noted modem theorist, while prac- 
tically treating them as the only proper species or 
standards of penalty, cautiously admits that " they 
are not pimishments in the hteral sense." 

Notwithstanding this admission, these consequen- 
tial results are, by that writer, practically pressed as 
the only legitimate species of penalty, and with so 
much plausibility and earnestness, that it becomes 
important to notice the theory critically. According 
to this natural reaction scheme, proper punishments 
" are not artificial and unnecessary iuflictioris of pain." 
It is their peculiarity " that they are nothiug more 
than the unavaidahle consequences of the deeds which 
they follow." It is to " be further borne in miud that 
they are proportionate to the degree in which the or- 
ganic laws have been transgressed." These natural 
reactions "a.re constant, direct, unhesitating, and 
not to ba escaped," and " they hold throughout adult 
life as well as throughout infantine life." In be- 
half of "this system of letting the penalty be in- 
flicted by the laws of things," it is assumed, "not 
only that the system by which the young child is so 
successfully taught to regulate its movements, is also 
the discipline by which the great mass of adults are 
kept in order, and more or less improved ; but that 
the discipline humanly devised for the worst adults, 
fails when it diverges from this divinely-ordained 
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discipline, and begins to succeed when it approxi- 
mates to it." 

Before entering upon the examination of those de- 
fects in the theory which bear most directly upon 
our main subiect, we desire to call the attention to 
certain general positions taken by its author, which 
we believe involve mere unwarranted assumption, 
and form the basis of much sophistical reasoning. 
The radical facts upon which these positions are 
sought to be established, are drawn from physical 
nature and its laws of cause and eflfect. 

Now it is assumed, first, that these natural reac- 
tions or punishments " are nothing more than the 
unavoidable consequences of the deeds which they 
follow ;" that is, they are not artificial or positive 
provisions of authority. But is this the ultimate 
truth? So far as man, the subject, is concerned, 
they are doubtless immediately apprehended as sim- 
ply consequences fixed in the ordinary round of na- 
ture. But, considered with reference to the originat- 
ing sovereignty, (and it is that with which we have to 
do,) were they not primally, in the act of creation, 
reaUy positive provisions authoritatively introduced 
into the physical scheme of things? Man's short- 
sighted disposition to rest content with their imme- 
diate phase as merely consequential, by no means 
changes the fact that they are ultiihately the pure 
mandates of the Divine will, and just as truly so as 
any specific provisions subsequently thrust into the 
system. 

Again, secondly, it is assumed of these consequences, 
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that " these painful reactions are proportionate 
to the degree in which the organic laws have been 
transgressed.'* But how wide this is of the truth, 
every day's experience fully and often painfully de- 
monstrates. For example, one child carelessly tum- 
bles over the door step and suflfers consequences severe 
enough to remind him of the necessity of future cau- 
tion. But who does not know that another may ex- 
perience the same faU without receiving the least in- 
jury, while still another is well-nigh killed out-right? 
So too, one child wilfully, and in flagrant disregard 
of express warnings, plays with fire, and escapes with 
impunity, while another, engaging in precisely the 
same act through pure ignorance, is actually burned 
to death. So far from these natural reactions being 
proportionate to the inducing acts, their singular dis- 
proportionateness is one of the most perplexing mys- 
teries of the present state of being. 

It is further assumed " that these natural reactions 
which follow the child's wrong actions are constant, 
direct, unhesitating, and not to be escaped." But 
we have just seen that cases may easily occur in 
which the wrong act may be, and without the painful 
consequence at all. Beyond this, who does not know 
the power of mere repetition, to practically nullify or 
destroy the proper reaction ? Tor example, the boy 
takes tobacco, chews it, and he is made sick ; but he 
continues the practice, and finally ceases to experi- 
ence the reactionary penalty ; nay, he will be made 
sick by the attempt to abandon the hateful practice. 

Once more, it is assimied that the transgressor 
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" soon recognizing this stem though beneficent dis- 
cipline becomes extremely careful not to transgress." 
Now while this eflfectiveness of the natural reactions 
as a corrective, may be measurably true of the mere 
minor and aimless violations of physical laws, it is 
utterlj' untrue of all that higher and more dangerous 
class of transgressions, in which the incentives of 
pleasm'o or immediate gratification come into play, 
Society is full of examples of the most painful nature, 
in which the constant experience of the saddest con- 
sequences altogether fails to deter men and women 
from known violations of the laws of the physical 
nature. 

Without pausing to notice here the various and 
singular failures of the TVTiter in question to discover 
the thorough inconclusiveness of many of his infer- 
ences ; his entire disregard of the most evident dis- 
tinctions between the facts of the purely physical 
system and one as purely moral ; and his sometimes 
winding and painful evasions of the real question at 
issue, we pass to those more vital errors which vitiate 
the whole system as one of moral discipline and gov- 
ernmental correction. 

In the first place, then chiefly, the theory is one 
developed from the physical constitution of things 
rather than from the facts and laws of the moral 
nature. It finds its predominant types and leading 
principles in the operation ot physical causes, and 
the laws of their effects, or consequences, and not in 
the exercise of the moral powers and the necessaiy 
principles of their just control. Hence, unless there 
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cao be established an exact paralleKsm between the 
two, or unless the latter can be shown to be merely 
the ulterior development of the former, the analogy- 
instituted between t' e two must sooner or later fail, 
or, if still pressed, must prove utterly deceptive. 
But no such parallelism or principle of continuous 
development can be proven. 

This may, perhaps, be more clearly seen in specific 
illustration. Thus, if one runs a pin into his finger, 
pain follows : the consequence is Immediate and 
-certain. But, if he tells a Ue, the moral sequence, — 
conscious guilt and remorse, — ^is not, as aU experience 
shows, immediate and certain ; nay, it is more com- 
monly uncertain, and is reached only through inter- 
vening pressure and struggle. Agaiu, if one tumbles 
over a door-step through heedlessness, the slight 
accident produces a slight pain, whereas a more 
serious accident would occasion a greater pain. But 
it by no means follows, that this gradation of effects 
holds good where action purely moral is concerned : 
it by no means foUows, that he who steals fifty dollars 
will feel five times the self-condemnatory pain, or wiU 
incur five times the opprobium which falls to the lot 
of him who has taken but ten. Still further, he who 
spiUs boiling water on his hands may learn from the 
resulting scald, a lesson so effective that no persua- 
sion will induce him agaiu to disregard the laws of 
his constitution in that way. But no man of common 
Bense needs to be told, that it by no means foUows 
from this, that he who has basely defrauded his 
neighbor, experiences so keen a pang in consequence, 
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which are the natural consequences of his folly and 
vice, may serve as a species of discipline, to correct 
his false notions of pleasure or propriety, and deter 
him from a repetition of his wild extravagance and 
destructive indulgence. But, suppose that he has bj 
a base forgery reduced his friend to beggary ; or ha. 
by an act of perjury deprived an innocent man of 
character or liberty; or has with cool calculation 
robbed an unsuspecting victim of life or hmb ; — sup- 
pose any of these, and what natural consequence can 
you discover to be, with like certainty and severity, 
treading upon the heels of his transgression, as an 
adequate and sure corrective ? 

Nor will it avail to plead that, in such cases, the 
wants of discipline may be met by the use of the 
higher means, such as the withdrawal of confidence, 
the demand for restitution, or deprivation of personal 
liberty ; for in the case of him who has gone to these 
extremes of crime, there may be an entire insensibility 
to the verdict of the public sentiment; restitution 
may be a simple impossibility ; and as for the incar- 
ceration of the culprit as an unsafe person, that is 
not at all a natural consequence ; it is altogether an 
authoritative act, and one of those positive inflictions 
pronounced by the theorist, as artificial and useless 
punishments. By the very terms of his theory, then, 
the progress of the natural reactionist in this direc- 
tion is estopped. 

In this direction, then, the theory of moral disci- 
pline, chiefly through the medium of natural reac- 
tions, is reprehensible on the ground that it practi- 
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cally ignores radical and fixed distinctions that exisi 
between matter and mind ; it quietly, but none the 
less positively, assumes that natural causes and free 
causes are confederate on the same b'asis', are bound 
by the same chain of consequential necessity, and 
are to be determined in their practical laws and ap- 
pUcations by the same processes of investigation, 
and reasoning. In all this, it betrays its hearty sym- 
pathy with that pretentious modem philosophizing 
(we cannot dignify it as philosophy) which endows 
each corpuscle with an atom of intelligence, aggre- 
gates their force in a nervous system, culminates the 
whole in the cineritous matter of the brain, and thus, 
identifying mind with subhmated nerve force, ends 
in pure, though covert materialism. 

Still further, the theory, as just hinted, thoroughly 
ignores certain cardinal facts in the nature and ope- 
ration of the moral powers, which underlie all just 
and effective apphcation of government to the ra- 
tional subject. Assuming complacently, as it does, 
that the intimations of nature in the chain of phys- 
ical causation are a sufficient guide to the conse- 
quential discipUne of those higher offenses which are 
either chiefly or exclusively moral, it practically de- 
nies the following fact : 

That it is fully within the power of a de- 
praved will to destroy all natural reaction of the 
moral nature, so that no such moral punishment wiD 
be possible within the consciousness of the offender. 
Thus, a person may, from the influence of evil asso- 
ciations, from the strength of habit, or from the power 
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of a depraved propensity, have come to have the 
reason so perverted in its apprehension, and the con- 
science so benumbed in its sensibility, that the com- 
mission of crimes of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
may awaken no inconvenient consciousness whatever. 
For example, how often do profanity, falsehood, or 
petty theft, occur " and give no sign" of any painful 
sense of guilt, shame, or remorse ? But in such a^ 
case, where is the certain, the graduated, the inex- 
orable consequence, that, as natural reaction, is to 
serve as punishment ? 

But suppose the theorist appeals to the external 
effects of such misdeeds, — ^their influence to awaken 
displeasure and produce reprehension, in others. 
Who does not know that the same causes may have 
operated to make another, — a parent, a teacher, a 
friend, any person so situated as to become cognizant 
of the offense and to be able to visit his displeasure 
as a natural reaction upon the offender, — who does 
not know that he may have been made just as insen- 
sible to the criminal character of the act, and may 
have come to be just as much beyond the reach of 
any painful feehngs as a consequence of Its commis- 
sion, as the offender himself ? How many persons 
are entirely unaffected by the utterance of an oath, 
or a petty falsehood, or the taking of some fraudu- 
lent advantage of another. In these cases, where 
is the chance for that displeasure, or withdrawal of 
confidence, or censure which as external natural re- 
actions may serve as punishment ? " But," says the 
theorist, " the offender is amenable to public senti- 
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ment." Suppose, however, your public eentiinent, aa 
it often is, is so far debased as to have no voice of 
condemnation, then what ? There are communities 
where sabbath-breaking, polygamy or licentiousness, 
do not shock the pubUc sensibility at all ; nay, 
where the abuses are even justified : where are the 
natural reactions here? 

• The truth is, while the physical reactions, upon 
which the whole scheme is so plausibly based, are 
somewhat certain and constant the world over, the 
moral reactions, whether internal or external, indi- 
vidual or social, are so subject to the contingencies 
of voluntary action, and are, hence, so variable and 
uncertain, that it is difficult to see how the attempt 
could be made to reason conclusively from the former 
to the la'tter, with an intelligent or honest purpose. 

As a third objection to this theory, we urge this ; 
that its proposed provis'ons for the correction of of- 
fenses fail altogether to distinguish the authoritative 
from the general, or non-authoritative, in discipHne : 
it wholly excludes the very idea fundamental and 
necessary to all government ; namely, that of proper 
sovereignty. To present 'this more clearly, take, 
for example, the case of one who, having eaten to 
excess, becomes as a natural consequence violently 
ill. Now the philosophical thinker may, in tracing out 
the line of causation, discover in the painful result of 
the excessive indulgence, an indication of the Divine 
will in favor of temperance as a virtue, and against 
gluttony as a vice. But not so with the mass of 
mind. To such mind, the ultimate authority is prac- 
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Ideally submerged in mere natural causation. The 
whole occurrence, being bounded within the fixed and 
every way ordinary circuit of natural laws, is, and w^e 
may almost add, can only be, apprehended as a thing 
in nature, and not at all in an authority or govern- 
ment as beyond and above nature. Hence, the al- 
most universal experience of mankind is, that such 
occurrences are apprehended as involving simply an 
error in action, and serving as an admonition to the 
exercise of higher wisdom or prudence ; and not at 
aU, as embracing direct guilt, and demanding atone- 
ment and subsequent obedience to rightful sover- 
eignty. 

Still further, take the case of a child who has been 
guilty of falsehood. The natural external reaction 
by which the offense is to be corrected, is a manifes- 
tation of displeasure and of withdrawn confidence in 
the reliability of his word. But suppose the offense 
to have come equally under the cognizance of A, the 
parent, and B, a mere acquaintance. The former 
holds an authoritative relation to the offender ; the 
latter only a general relation. Yet the reaction is 
the same in kind in the case of both. How then is 
this reaction as penalty, to distinguish the authorita- 
tive from the non-authoritative ; how can it evince 
the superior rights and responsibilities of the proper 
sovereignty over those of mere association and gen- 
eral regard for virtue ? Hence, so far as the " indi- 
cation of nature" is concerned, the stranger is as 
competent to apply the corrective, or the punishment, 
as the parent. But this is abhorrent to the common 
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sense of manldiid, and in direct conflict with the 
necessary ideas of order and justice. 

Lastly, we object to this theory of natural reactions 
according to these assumed intimations of nature, 
that it disenables the collective authority of civil gov- 
ernment from the proper censure or punishment of 
offenses agaiQst its rightful sovereignty. So far as 
individual expressions of displeasure or manifestation 
of impaired confidence are concerned, we have seen 
that while they can not cover the required groimd 
necessary for the recognition or maintenance of the 
authority, they are still possible. But collect aU the 
individuals in a commonwealth, and require them to 
be represented in a collective authority or govern- 
ment proper, and where are we to find those direct 
expressions of look, tone, word or natural action, 
which can effectively say to the offenders, you have 
committed an offense ; displeasure is felt ; confidence 
is withdrawn? Conceive of the culprit as under a 
government forbidden to go beyond the Kmit of these 
natural consequences and reactions, or any others 
possible in strict accordance with these assumed in- 
timations of nature, as argued from the primary basis 
of necessary cause and effect and you conceive of him 
as in the very realm and paradise of villainy. Con- 
ceive of a government so conditioned, and you may 
as well at once append to the law of its constitution 
the memorable item added by Luther to the twelve 
articles drawn up by the rebel fanatics under Man- 
zer : " From this day forth, the honorable Council 
ehall be powerless, — ^its functions shall bo to do no- 
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thing, — ^it shall sit as an idol or as a log, — ^the com- 
mune shall chew its meat for it, and it shaU be bound 
hand and foot." 

The truth is, the system of nature can only compre- 
hend and consider the being under her administra- 
tion, as simply creature: government must look 
farther, and hold him under her control and disci- 
pline, as subject Under the former, the only concep- 
tion of that which hes back of, and is installed above, 
being, is that of superior agency, as author : imder 
the latter, it is distinctly that of supreme power, as 
authority. Under the former, therefore, th« inflictions 
are necessarily causal, or consequential : under the 
latter, they must be positive and penaL Hence, it 
will be seen that government proper is not the mere 
natural or constitutional concurrence of creative 
power and product, cause and effiect It is rather a 
distinct positive institution, not in conflict with na- 
ture, but rising clearly and legitimately above nature ; 
adapted to the higher wants of associated moral be- 
ings, and providing for the attainment of ends which 
nature can not reach. Of this character precisely are 
civil governments, and as such, they must both for their 
own manifestation and support, be privileged to em- 
ploy positive inflictions, — those very "inflictions of 
pain" which the theory stigmatizes as " artificial and' 
unnecessary," and of which judicial condemnation, 
ciril disabilities, "imprisonment or other restraint," 
are clear and well-defined examples, all plausible pre- 
tense to the contrary notwithstanding. Government 
is an artificial symbol of the collective sense and will 
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of the community, and it must symbolize its own sense 
and will to a greater or less extent, by corresponding 
artificial means. Hence, we urge that the theory of 
natural reactions is objectionable as practically, in 
its proper consummation, subversive of civil gov 
emment. 

Without going into a specific application of these 
facts, it will be seen generally that, inasmuch as these 
defects in the theory are radical, the assumed superi- 
ority of its application to the moral discipline of 
the child in the school, is wholly fallacious. Under 
all the fair-seeming philosophy and ingenious reason- 
ings of its popular advocate, there lies a broad sub- 
stratum of error in both premises and inferences. 
This error should not be allowed to escape the notice 
of the teacher. Left unconscious of its presence and 
nature, he wiU, not only be in danger of being divert- 
ed from the true theory of government, but he will be 
disenabled to make the wisest use of such just sug- 
gestions as the theory reaUy contains. 

But there is another species of error current in 
society, and largely affecting the views of educational 
reforms. It is not to be found so formally developed 
in theory as the foregoing; but is, perhaps, more 
widely and dangerously operative in fact. Super- 
ficially, its relation to the scheme of natural reactions, 
may not be readily apparent. But, substantially, the 
originating and animating principle is the same in 
both. What that principle is, and how it leads to the 
two results, may be seen as foUows. Given a con- 
'sciousness in man of subjection to a divine moral 
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goyemment, and of incun-ed guilt deserving of condign 
pTmishment, the anxious problem to be solved, is, lio\^ 
to escape a just subjection to positive pains and pen- 
alties, beyond the present state of being. Now, very 
dearly, establish the principle that, under a system 
of moral discipline among men, all the so-called arti- 
ficial punishments are unnecessary and unjust: oi 
set up the claim that the authoritative infliction of 
positive pain, or the use of discipline for any other 
than reformatory purposes, is inhumane, or, at least, 
inconsistent with perfect benevolence, and the case is 
apparently gained. Having thus shut up human gov- 
ernment within the narrow range of these me?e nat- 
ural consequences of transgression, and to the mere 
amiable ends of humane individual reformation, there 
is but a step from that to the application of the same 
laws and bounds to the moral government of God, 
the result of which, if successful, will be obvious. 

It becomes then important that this (for want of a 
better term) humanitarian scheme of discipline should 
be carefully examined. The substance of its outcry 
against its antagonistic system of government and 
disciphne, is that these inflictions of pain are unphilo- 
sophical, and inhumane, vindictive rather than re- 
formatory. 

With reference to the question of philosophical 
consistency, we urge the following considerations. 
First, the infliction of disciplinary pain is the very 
thing directly sustained by the indications of nature. 
In more express terms, the supreme authority in na- 
ture everywhere inflicts pain for violations of his de- 
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mands. True, he does it through the mediuin of 
what are called natural laws. But that neither makes 
the infliction less productive of pain, or less an act of 
the authority. It only makes it the clearer that, root- 
ed as this painful species of corrective discipline is in 
the very substratum of nature^its general application 
under contiiigpnt modifications, is not arbitrary nor 
accidental : it is fundamental and necessary. It 
shows that the right to inflict disciplinary paiu is in- 
herent ID all just authority, land that authoritative 
subjection to such penal infliction is a necessary con- 
tingency of all actual transgression. 

Nor does the more manifest connection of these 
paiiiful inflictions in nature with the physical side of 
being, invalidate the argument. God, in nature, no 
more inflicts pain for the mere physical results, than 
does man in society. It is done always as a natural 
and necessary means to a moral end. The blow 
struck upon the body, in the case of him who, tram- 
pling on the laws of temperance, suffers the pangs of 
indigestion or the horrors of delirium-tremens, is in- 
tended to react upon the soul, which cannot other- 
wise be reached so well. The outcry of nature iq the 
pain endured is not against the hand which grasped 
the means of excess, nor the mouth which took in 
the forbidden elements, nor the stomach which re- 
ceived and endeavored to appropriate them ; but it is 
raised against the sinful spirit which demanded the 
base subservience of these instruments in its bodily 
nature, to its sensual desires and depraved will. And 
thus the divine authority in nature stands as a proto- 
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type for the iiuman authority in society, in its strug- 
gle to repress the evil and preserve the good for the 
great ends of the common weal. 

Nor is it any just counter-plea, that, in nature, it is 
God who disciplines by pain, while under civil or 
social law, it is only usurping man. In nature, Grod 
has, for the necessary stability of being itseK, main- 
tained himseK in immediate presence and active au- 
thority. But in human society, he has, for the sake 
of conferred free agency, and the development of 
voluntary capacity, responsibility and power, with- 
dra\\Ti himseK, as it were, from the immediate control, 
and imposed its exercise, with all its prerogatives and 
Uabilities, upon the human agency itself. Proper 
human government is, in this sense, a delegated vice- 
gerent of God himself ; and it is thus that " the powers 
that be," whether domestic, scholastic, civil, or eccle- 
siastical, " are ordained of God." And that such au- 
thorities can not discipline by natural laws, as does 
God in nature, is no argument that they must not 
administer correction by means of what are stigmatiz- 
ed as " artificial inflictions of pain." The prerogative 
of ruling is not delegated without the right to the 
means of discipline ; and those means, as has already 
been seen, involve the positive reaching of the refrac- 
tory spirit, through the avenues of the bodily organ- 
ism, and in just such ways as are practicable and 
effective, whether in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of nature or not. Indeed, it is not yet in proof, 
that even the Divine Buler, in dealing with the more 
exclusive forms of moral delinquency, has restricted 
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himself to tlie narrow range of corrective means in 
simple cause and effect, as he does in the case of the 
violation of physical laws. 

In the second place, as to the plea of inhumanity, 
which is sometimes urged in objection, it is equally 
fallacious. The withholding of painful indictions is 
not necessarily humane, for it is not clear to any ob- 
serving and candid mind, that pain is necessarily an 
evil. Nay, the natural reactionist himself, and in 
accordance with the common-sense of mankind, ad- 
mits the benevolent utility of pain in its physical re- 
lations, as a necessary means to a merciful end : in 
other words, it is, in the perfect circle of related being 
and action, an absolute good. Not less distinctly has 
it, in all human government, been accepted as the 
same, and both under the same general law, and for 
the same general reason. Furthermore, if in nature, 
where only the preservation of individual being is the 
cardinal end to be attained, the infliction of pain is a 
necessary good, much more, may it be reasonably 
argued, is it both just and true in the society or 
the state, where a broader and more comprehensive 
being than that of the mere individual is concerned, 
and higher and more imperative interests than that 
of mere existence, are at stake. 

It is a significant fact that these objections against 
he infliction of pain are due in good part to certain 
errors which characterize these humanitarian schem- 
ists, in general. One of these is, that, i^dth a vision 
narrowed by false sympathy with suffering, they see 
with effective sharpness, only the suffering individual, 
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whilft aii the broad surrounding circle of related life 
and interest is lost in vague imperception. Or, if 
they at all perceive the vital nature and claims ol 
society as a whole, they have, by beginning with the 
study of the individual sufferer under law, so im- 
paired the habit and grasp of the apprehension, that 
when it has even worked up and out to the surround- 
ing breadth of the social or civil organism, they be- 
hold it only as a thing reduced and remote. They 
have bent their gaze upon it, only through the in- 
verted glass. If they would but reverse the process ; 
if they would but begin with the greater interests of 
the organic whole, with the majesty and responsibility 
of government as the sole conservator of those inter- 
ests, and thence descend to the proper claims of the 
individual offender, they would obtain better and 
broader conceptions of the nature and prerogatives 
of discipUne ; they would discover how much greater 
the whole -is than any of its parts, how much more 
important to be avoided are the pangs of dissolute 
or dissolving society, than the paiils of the individual 
transgressor who has fallen into the hands of human 
justice. 

With reference to the remaining error, — that of 
assuming the office of governmental discipline to be 
primarily and chiefly reformatory , — there occurs an 
inversion of the order of things, no less transparent 
than in the former case. Indeed a perversely upside 
down philosophy seems to be the peculiar penchant 
of these theorizers. Now the reformation of the 
guilty may, and should somewhere, be an object 
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sought ; but rather within the sphere of individual 
philanthropy than governmental control. The phil- 
anthropic element in government, so far as it has a 
place, must concern itself rather with the general 
welfare. Hence, to all true government, the first and 
highest end, is the twofold preservation of the loyal 
and innocent : first, their preservation as a body 
politic, intact and secure from the encroachments of 
the disloyal and vicious ; and secondly, their preser- 
vation generally from any endangered loss of their 
own purity and rectitude, as induced by the baleful 
presence among them of uncurbed example and 
crimes " unwhipped of justice." The former, it se- 
cures by the restraints and disabihties it imposes 
upon transgressors, and the latter by the inflicted 
penalties and pains which stand as a perpetual warn- 
ing to those who have not yet fallen. And we are 
bold to say, further, that under no true theory of 
government, can any other than this first and highest 
end be direc'ly proposed ; the reformatory end, where 
it is sought, being so properly, only as a means to 
the better preservation of the innocent. This it ef- 
fects by securing their more thorough protection 
against any further trespass upon their rights by 
the criminal as once brought to justice and through 
that, if reformed, restored to positive rectitude. 

The application of these broad and comprehensive 
principles to the use of disciplinary penalties and 
pains in our schools, as it regards both their utility 
and natural consistency, is henceforth so clear that 
we might ventiu'e to leave its further consideration 
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to the sound sense of the teacher himseK. And yet, 
we doubt not there will arise in some minds, more 
tender in feeling than vigorous in thought, the pain- 
fully present and pressing question, " Is there, then, 
no escape from the necessity of employing means of 
correction so seemingly pitiless and repulsive ?'* 

To this question, we can only answer frankly, no, 
not until there shall appear in the present state, some 
new and nobler incarnation of the human spirit with 
both a regenerated moral nature and a restored per- 
fection of the physical being. So long as man shall 
continue to exist as a free moral agent, controlled, 
nevertheless, by a depraved will, and bound in sub- 
jection to a material organism ; so long it cannot be 
otherwise, than that, transgressing the higher laws of 
the spiritual essence within him, he must in some part, 
for both his own good and that of society, be reined 
in and driven back from evil doing, by those stem 
mandates which can only send their living utterances 
to the soul, through the roused sensibilities of the 
bodily nature. 

The only question, then, which the practical teacher 
can raise with just reasonableness, is, how can the 
necessity for the use of these penal inflictions in the 
school, be reduced to its minimum ? This question 
admits of a more hopeful and happy answer. That 
answer embraces several practical suggestions. 

First. The necessity for the use of penal inflictions 
in the school can be largely reduced by the careful 
institution of such a wise and noble order in both 
arrangement and management, as will, as has already 
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been shoTvn, materially diminish the occasions for 
transgression, and infuse into the minds of the pupils, 
a deeper interest and a higher ambition. 

Secondly. It may be further reduced by the insti- 
tution of such exact and effective discipline, — ^to be 
fuUy discussed hereafter, — as will create a prevailing 
conviction through all its ranks, of the inevitable 
certainty of detection and just punishment. 

Thirdly. The last and crowning means of com- 
pleting this reduction, — means, alas, too seldom and 
too feebly employed, — ^is to be found in the earnest 
and prominent use of moral instruction in the school ; 
not the mere incidental enunciation of a stale and 
lifeless ethics, — an ethics discharged of all rehgious 
principle, a mere moral cadaver with no divine in- 
dwelling and energizing spirit, — ^but the steady and 
systematic pressing upon the minds and hearts of 
the pupils, of those great laws and obhgations which, 
as both moral and religious, are the sole foundation 
for all pure and perfected character. 

This, we are well aware, is broadly broaching the 
much-mooted question, whether or not, moral instruc- 
tion should be introduced into schools under the con- 
trol of the state, as a fixed part of its educational 
system, — a question the solution of which we regard 
as neither doubtful nor difficult. That solution, how- 
ever, is possible, only under the condition that a just 
view be taken of the end to be sought by the state ia 
estabhshing a system of popular education. For 
what the state must seek as its end, determin< s what 
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tlie state must do with moral instruction as a means 
to that end. 

Let it then be understood at the outset, that inas- 
much as government is instituted, not by the individ- 
ual, but by the community; and inasmuch as it is 
estabhshed, not for the individual benefit, but for the 
public good, its entire province and prerogative must 
be limited by its responsibility to the commonwealth, 
for the common weal. Hence, government must be 
made to look municipally, — ^if we may be allowed the 
word, — at the state, and not individually at the man ; 
it must be moved by an economical regard for the 
good of the state, and not by a mere humane concern 
for the person ; it must act to the one comprehensive 
end, the conservation and advancement of the state, 
and not for the simple, prior or prominent object of 
benefiting of the individual. That these secondary 
objects concerning the mere individual man, may be, 
and, under any proper administration of government, 
must be attained, is freely granted ; .but it is as firmly 
maintained, that they are not, and never may be, a 
proper end or diiect object of government as such, 
The first, sole, proper and direct object of the state, 
then, must be its own conservation and advancement, 
its own perpetuity, its own prosperity, — these are its 
objects of concern, its ends of action. # 

Hence, not at aU for the simple direct sake of any 
person or persons as such ; not at aU for his or their 
advantage, other than as the merest consequent of its 
legitimate action, may any proper government provide 
schools and instruction for the people. Only to this 
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end may it do that, — that there may be possible in 
the state, that highest and purest exercise of political 
rights among the people, which will ensure in the state 
the wisest constitution, the ablest administration, and 
the most enduring permanence of government, and 
through these, the true dignity, stability and pros- 
perity of the state itseK. In other words, only to 
the end of its own conservation and advancement, 
may the state uver establish or maintain a system of 
pubKc instruction. 

Here, then, the question, always pertinent, becT)mes 
actually vital ; is mere intellectual x)r scientific culture 
enough to meet the conditions of the case ; is that 
sufficient to render a state system of pubKc instruc- 
tion either competent to the attainment of the desired 
end, or consistent with it? Give the people such 
culture only, and will that ensure in them, and from 
them, such combined intelligence, virtue and loyalty, 
as will secure the state, for all time, against its most 
dangerous enemies, popular ignorance, social corrup- 
tion, and political abandonment. Will such a culture 
make a people both intelligent and virtuous, and as 
virtuous as intelligent, — ^this is the question, and a 
vital one it is. 

What now is the inevitable answer to this question ? 
Let us see. What says history ? All history teaches 
us, that popular advancement in the arts and sciences, 
without a corresponding growth in morality and re- 
ligion, has been always and only an increased refine- 
ment in individual and national wickedness, a more 
skilful and subtle abuse of power, and a change of the 
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mere form of civil destruction, from external crash and 
demolition, to a secret and subtle, yet sure sap and 
subversion. 

And what says philosophy ? All philosophy teaches, 
that, for every increase of power in the subjected ob- 
ject, there must be a corresponding augmentation of 
strength in the controlling agent, and that every 
advance in individual knowledge, is an augmentation 
of power, for which there can be no corresponding 
increase of control, other than that found in a corre- 
sponding growth and ascendancy of moral principle. 

And what says simple common sense ? Common 
sense urges, that it is the fact that in aU enlightened 
countries and communities, intellectual and moral 
culture are, in some way or other, so associated or 
run parallel, that it is almost impossible to dissever 
them for the purpose of exemplification and compar- 
ison ; and that this fact alone is enough to establish 
the existence of a relation between them, at once so 
natural and necessary, that to ignore it either in 
theory or practice, and so to dissever moral instruc- 
tion from intellectual or scientific culture, is simply to 
make an educational system stultify itself. 

Without appealing to specific examples, and with- 
out pressiQg the argument from principles further, it 
must be seen from what has been advanced, that the 
original question ought never to have been entertain- 
ed at all ; and that the only consistent form in which 
it can present itself, is rather this, ought moral in- 
struction ever to be neglected or even subordinated 
in our public schools ': What position, or what promi- 
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nence should be assigned to moral instruction? may 
be discussed : that it should have some place and im- 
]30i*tance, is a foregone conclusion. 

There are those, however, who will argue, that ob- 
servation by no means shows, that the lack of this 
distinct moral culture in our schools is productive of 
that uncurbed and therefore destructive intelligence 
to which reference has been made. The answer to 
this objection is immediately and conclusively this, 
that the non-occurrence of that dangerous result is 
not due to the non-existence of a natural cause for it ; 
but to the existence of important and, to a certain 
extent, redeeming influences operating on our youth, 
outside of the schools, and accidentally affording them 
a certain proportion of the lacking moral culture. 

Others may urge, that, even if the moral culture 
were not thus incidentally secured, the laws would 
afford the state an adequate protection against this 
unprincipled or demoralized intelligence. To this it 
is sufficient to answer, that, not only is there outside 
of the exact letter of the laws, a wide margin for the 
most vicious and dangerous exercise of such intelli- 
gence, but there is in this very intelligence, and sim- 
ply because it is corrupt, a power equal to the most 
triumphant evasion, if not the actual defiance of the 
laws. 

As to those other objections, urged, perhaps, some- 
times honestly, but intelligently perhaps never, that 
this necessary moral instruction can better be given 
elsewhere, and therefore should be, or that its intro- 
duction into our schools will make them sectarian; 
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it is sufficient to say, that they do not commend them- 
selves enough to the simplest common sense, to claim 
either a sj^ecific notice or a formal refutation. When 
it shall be shown that it is possible, not to say pro- 
fitable, to dissever the intellectual and moral faculties 
in their exercise and development, in this manner ; or 
when it shall appear that ethics, by being, for the 
sake of convenience, considered apart from mental 
science, becomes a body of sectarian dogmas, rather 
than a system of universal principles ; in other words, 
when it shall become clear, that we are to build the 
most wisely and successfully, by first laying up the 
brick, and then elsewhere, and by other hands, in- 
serting the mortar; or when it shall have become 
manifest, that to lay the brick with the mortar, con- 
temporaneously and conjunctively, is to interfere with 
the rights of both builder and owner, and actually to 
destroy the catholic excellence of the masonry ; — 
when this shall be, the time for a formal notice of 
those objections may have come : come before it can 
not ; and tiUit can, we dismiss them. 

Of the exclusive Moral Suasion Scheme^ so much 
harped upon by certain shallow theorists, no distinct 
notice wiU ie taken here, for the reasons, that it is 
substantially identical in spirit and philosophy with 
those already considered ; taken by itseK, it is amere 
castle in the air ; and if it needs to be refuted at all, 
it is sufficiently met by the general principles herein 
urged at large. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

GENERAL ELEMENTS CONTINUED — ^DISCIPLINE — PENil 
COBRECnON, OR PUNISHMENT. 

Punishment defined — Its necessary c^eme/ifs— Authoritative infliction — 
Act of proper authority — Infliction of an actual suffering — Proceis 
through which effective — Enlightens the intellect — Arouses the sensibili- 
ties — Moves the will— Infliction must be for the support of law, and 
for the general welfare — Punishments classijied as Privative and Pbsitivi 

, — Defined— Privative distinguished, as Primitive and Retractive — Right 
to punish by deprivation sustained — Consequent superiority of con- 
ditional rewards — Necessity for positive punishments — P)sitive pun- 
ishments d^ned — ^Relation to the privative — Positive classified as Pri- 
vative, Coercive and Compulsive — Coercive described — JEssential points 
to be secured — Actual abandonment of the wrong — Correction of its 
evil results — Reparation to the government as such — Voluntariness in 
the whole — Coei'civeclassifiedyOS reprimands, loss of privilege, restraint 
or confinement, corporal punishment, and final exclusion — General 
Mules for injiiction — Positive detection must precede — Punishment 
must be well considered — Must be thorough — Administered with de- 
liberatcness — Must be public — Objections to publicity considered — Spring 
from false sympathy or pride — Publicity necessary to the full effect of 
the discipline — Proper infliction of punishment not brutalizing — 
The infliction of the punishment to be followed by moral efforts — 
Evil of neglecting these — Specific methods — For correlative rewards 
and punishments — For public reprimands— For bodily restraint — Ob- 
jectionable restraints — Particular consideration of detention after 
school — Method for corporal punishment — Objectionable inflictions 
— Compulsive correction — Nature and use illustrated — Grounds of itc 
reasonableness — Objection to involuntariness answered — Final excite 
sion — Occasion of its existence — Must be held as a last resort — ^Is less 
a common necessity than is supposed — Specific method — Must be 
followed by reclamatc ry efforts — Summary abandonment of offenders 
a social vice. 

Proceeding to tlie proper discussion of penal cor- 
rection, we define punishment to be, — as it is accepted 
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in the common sense of mankind, — the authoritative 
infliction, by some properly constituted sovereignty, 
of some species of pain or sufl^iring upon oflfe]iders, 
because ot their wilful violations of lawful require- 
ment, and for the sake of sustaining the majesty of 
government, and securing the common weal. 

In the thorough consideration of the several ele- 
ments embraced in the definition, it will be observed, 
first, that punishment must be an authoritative inflic- 
tion, as opposed to mere consequential results. In 
other words, for reasons already discussed at length, 
consequences are not to be accepted as, in any proper 
sense, punishments. 

Again, the infliction must be the act of a properly 
constituted authority. Proceeding from any other 
source than such authority, it loses all legahty and, 
in losing its legahty, it becomes simply an abuse or, 
if you will, an outrage. Tims, suppose the child 
committing some act in known violation of parental 
law, to be caught and chastised by a passer-by ; or a 
public offender to be seized and subjected to summary 
retribution by the private citizen, and in neither case 
would the act be held to be legitimate, or the inflic- 
tion be counted as punishment. Nay, both of these 
seK-constitufced ministers of justice, would be them- 
selves held as transgressors. Nor, indeed, is this all, 
the act must be that of the proper authority, and no 
other. Thus if, for example, the parent chastises the 
child for some violation of school regulations not at 
all embraced in his own rules or directions, or if , in a 
liigher field, one state authority should inflict penal- 
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ties for crimes committed within the jurisdiction, 6i 
against the laws of another commonwealth, the act 
would, in both cases, be one of usurpation or tyranny. 

Pimishment must, furthermore, involve the inflic- 
tion of something actually counted by the offender as 
an evil ; and as such it must be capacitated to occa- 
fiic»n painful restraint or actual suffering. For reasons 
already noticed as existing in the depraved condition 
and vicious power of the will, if government be stop- 
ped short of this extreme of its prerogative in inflic- 
tion, its penal inflictions are, in the majority of cases, 
reduced to a sham and a failure. The susceptibilities 
of the culprit are, of course, not to determine the na- 
ture or the measure of the infliction ; but, whatever 
the government shall adjudge it to be, it must be a 
something real to the offender, and probably sufficient 
to reach his wiU effectively. This, however, is not 
to take ground that, in individual cases, in which 
it may fail to be thus effective, it is to be forborne ; 
for government has other ends in its infliction, other 
than that of the mere correction of the offender. The 
deterring of the yet innocent, from the commission 
of similar crimes, may be itself a sufficient ground for 
the infliction, even when the offender is already clearly 
hardened beyond the reach of its influence. 

The process through which the punishment is to 
reach and affect either the guilty or the innocent, in 
order that the ends of discipline may be attained, is 
as follows. In the first place, it is designed to bring 
the intellect to a consciousness of the reality and the 
in gniiude of the offense, by presenting to it a popi- 
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tive symbol of the yiews and feelings of the offended 
sovereignty. Its language is to this effect; in the 
lueasure of the care taken to bring you to condign 
' punishment, and in the measure of the pains inflicted 
upon you, behold the measure of that wrong which 
you have inflicted upon pure rectitude, and of that 
outrage which you have committed against the maj- 
esty of law. 

Secondly. It is designed to awaken in the sensi- 
bility, a distinct feeling of the reality and hoinousness 
of the offense committed. This it effects, partly 
through the foregoing influence to enlighten the intel- 
lect, and partly through pressing upon the culprit, in 
a sense of the pains he bears, a feeling of the loss or 
the evil he himself incurs, and of the necessary foUy 
or turpitude of the act which was an adequate cause 
for the infliction of such suffering. 

Thirdly. Through the inteUoct and the sensibili- 
ties as already affected, it is designed to reach the 
will, presenting to it motives, from either conviction, 
desire or fear, calculated to restrain or reverse its evil 
purposes, and thus operating to prevent, not only the 
repetition of the evil act for which the punishment is 
inflicted, 'but also the commission of others for which 
it may be justly demanded. 

The deterring effect of punishment upon the inno- 
cent, is reached through much the same process, dif- 
fering only in this, that the operation is one of obser- 
vation rather than experience. It is, in their case, 
the more hopeful, inasmuch as there is yet no actual 
gmlt to cloud the apprehension, to warp the judg- 
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ment or benumb the feelings. Hence, the suffering, 
though only witnessed, sheds a clearer light upon the 
offended majesty of the law, upon the magnitude ol 
the offense, and upon the bitterness of transgression 
in its individual consequences. 

Finally. The punishment must be inflicted for no 
merely vindictive or even reformatory ends. Its grand 
object is, directly, the sustaining of law, and through 
that, the ultimate preservation of the common wel- 
fare. Whenever it degenerates from this, and is 
made to compass individual or inferior ends alone, 
the punishment becomes less condemnatory of the 
culprit, than of the authority which applies it. 

Passing now to the specific consideration of pun- 
ishments, we classify them as of two general species : 
Pi'ivdtive and Positive. 

Under privative punishment, we include every au- 
thoritative deprivation of rights, privileges or honors, 
of which the pupil has, by his misdemeanors, wrought 
just forfeiture. Of these punishments, it is proper to 
remark that they embrace all of the so-called natural 
reactions that are really valuable ; and their natural 
restriction to this head, is itself a proof of the insuf- 
ficiency of those reactions as a sole means -of moral 
discipline. These punishments, hence, form a sort of 
connecting link between purely consequential evils 
and prdper punishments. 

These privative punishments may be considered as 
of two kinds ; Primitive, or the subtraction of such 
rights or privileges as may, either naturally or by the 
action of some antecedent authority, have been confer* 
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red upon the pupil : and Retractive, or the resumption 
by the teacher of such privileges or honors as may 
have been authoritatively conferred by him, upon 
the pupil, either as specific rewards or otherwise. 

As illustrative of these, may be cited, the depriving 
of the pupil of the right to a recess or play spell ; of 
the privilege of holding some favorite seat, or some 
post of honor in a class ; or of the possession of some 
badge of distinction or token of the teacher's ap- 
proval and esteem. Others wiU natui-aUy occur to 
the thoughtful teacher, either as originally suggested, 
:)r as naturally indicated by the pecuhar method of 
reward adopted in his own system of discipline. 

Of the right of the teacher to inflict such depriva- 
tion, there can hardly be any question. As the abso- 
lute conservator of those rights, and author of those 
privileges or honors, the teacher must as truly possess 
a negative, as well as a positive, control over them. 
He must have as truly the power to say, when the 
weKare of the school demands it, these shall not be, 
as to declare, they shall be. Furthermore, all rights 
are guaranteed and aU privileges are conferred only 
on the assumed ground that they are to be consistently 
held and employed. Everywhere, under proper gov- 
ernment, the malicious use of these rights or privileges 
to the disadvantage of others or the damage of the 
sovereignty itseK, is naturally held to result in either 
their partial or complete forfeiture. Resting, as they 
necessarily do, upon a specific merit or worthiness, as 
soon as that gives place to its opposite specific de- 
merit or unworthiness, they must fall to the ground 
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of /Specific acts, but rather the public evincing of a 
desire to secure that permanent excellence of charac- 
ter of which these acts appear as the natural and 
steady outworking. The feeling sought to be aroused 
should be distinctly and invariably this; these re- 
wards were given, not because this was done, but be- 
cause there was evinced a constant disposition to do 
it ; and so soon as that disposition is wanting, the 
right to hold them wiU be just as truly gone as would 
be the right to receive them. Wherever, also, this 
principle of conditionality, or this reserved right of 
retraction is understood, so that its exercise does not 
take the pupU by surprise, the resuming of the con- 
ferred favor more powerfully sets forth the equity of 
the teacher's administration than diS the original 
bestowment ; and for the reason that the latter was a 
grace rather than a duty, and was a natural occasion 
of satisfaction on both sides ; but the former is an 
act of duty alone, and, as productive of mutual pain, 
would naturally be shunned, but for the pressing 
claims of higher obligation. 

But it will be seen from the foregoing, that these 
privative punishments are necessarily hmited in their 
application to the smaller number of offenses, and 
those of the more venial character. To meet all its 
wants, and to be able to reach effectively the more 
hardened offenders, and the more flagitious acts of 
criminality, the government of the school must be 
empowered to go beyond mere negative punishment ; 
it must have access to those which are ])ositive, and 
which produce, not merely deprivation and discom- 
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fort, but which occasion actual sufferLng, either bodily 
or mental. 

By positive punishments, or punishments proper, 
are to be understood all those actual inflictions by 
the constituted authority, which subject the pupil to 
pain either bodily or mental, and which are needful 
for the correction of wrong, and for the maintaining 
of the teacher's sovereignty as the conservator of the 
school. 

The transition from privative to positive punish- 
ments is not abrupt. The one rather passes into the 
other by gradation. Hence, privative punishments 
may assume much the character of positive inflictions. 
For example, let the act of deprivation be a simple 
act, and let it bceasion no other feeling than a clear 
consciousness of the loss incurred, and the punish- 
ment is purely privative. But couple the act of de- 
privation with circumstances which give it the force 
of a public censure, or a distinct degradation, and 
cause the feelings occasioned by it to be those of 
mortification or remorse, and the punishment becomes 
properly positive. Beyond its bearing upon the fol- 
lowing classification, this fact possesses a practical 
importance, as indicating to the teacher a means of 
giving effective force to punishments otherwise purely 
privative, and, as such not unfrequently found to be 
powerless. 

Positive punishments may be classified as of three 
kinds ; Privative, Coercive and Compulsive. The first 
of these has been indicated with sufficient clearness 
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nnder the preceding head. Its further consideration 
will consequently be waived altogether. 

Coercive punishments may be concisely described, 
as such inflictions of pain, either bodily or mental, as 
acting upon the will through the sense, the intellect 
and the feelings, induce a voluntary abandonment 
of the wrong-doing for which discipline is instituted, 
and, as far as is practicable, a proper correction of the 
evils it has occasioned, whether they be individual or 
general. 

Upon four points herein mentioned, particular 
stress must be laid. First. There must be the ac- 
tual abandonment of the wrong-doing. This is op- 
posed to any merely partial correction of the evil 
course in question. There may be cases in which 
this partial correction is better than nothing ; in which 
that may even have to be accepted as practically all 
that, under the circumstances, can be attained. But 
the government of the school is false to the claims 
of its own dignity, and of the general weKare, as well 
as to the true interest of the offender, if it rests satis- 
fied with the attainment of any such end. To be 
content with this, except upon practical compulsion, 
is to make itseK, in one sense, a ^^ particeps criminis'^ 
in whatever of the wrong-doing lies beyond that cor- 
rected- This is clearly illustrated in civil affairs, in 
the neglect of the state to restrain altogether the 
pubhc sale of noxious drinks, instead of contenting 
itself with a system of restrictive licenses. 

Secondly. There must be the proper correction ol 
the evils occasioned by the wrong-doing. Abandon- 
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ment without reparation, is mere external amend- 
ment. It contains no evidence that the real root of 
the transgression has been reached. It is perfectly 
consistent with pure hypocrisy. For the government 
of the school to countenance this last, even indirectly, 
is a vice. In the disciplining of offenders by punish- 
ment, then, no pains must be spared to point out the 
possible modes of making proper reparation, and to 
bring the offender to the full and resolute under- 
taking of that, perhaps, self-sacrificing, but yet neces- 
sary work. We greatly fear, however, that teachers 
generally, either from a failure to apprehend its pri- 
mary importance, or from indisposition to undertake 
the necessary moral effort, fail to do anything of the 
kind. Such a failure is, so far as it goes, a positive 
pronunciation against their fitness to govern. 

Thirdly. The reparation must just as distinctly 
embrace the wrong done to the government of the 
school, as that infiicted upon any of its individual 
members. Too commonly the offending member of 
the school attains no other idea of his act than that 
embraced in its relation to an iudividual, either some 
feUow-pupil, if it is a personal offense, or if not, then 
the teacher alone. He reaches no conception of its 
character beyond and above everything individual, as 
an offense against the whole school either as such, or 
as represented in its government. And yet this last 
is the vital point. In no organized community, can 
crime be crime, only or chiefly against the individual 
Like a blow struck against any part of a compact 
body, it vibrates through the whole ; and by just so 
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much as that body stretches out on every side, by 
just so much do its vibrations tremble along succes- 
sive waves of concentric relation, more or less sensi- 
bly affecting the whole. It is the ignorant or the 
studious oversight of this principle, which inspires the 
pseudo-humanity of that dangerous class whose sym- 
pathy for public criminals is, at the present day, in- 
fecting and debasing the popular notions of justice. 
Let the teacher, then, bear this in mind, and see to it, 
that in the school, this higher idea of the relation of 
offenses is understood and felt, and the consequent 
reparation demanded and made. 

Lastly. Let not the voluntary element be over- 
looked or dispensed with. Amendment which is 
strictly forced, is sometimes all that can be reached. 
Even as such, it is better than none. It externally 
sustains the majesty of law, and shuts off the evil 
example. Sophistry sometimes pleads against this 
principle, the analogies of nature, as in the case of 
disease or danger, where mere external improvement 
may be itself injurious. But it is a lying philosophy 
which reasons thus from the physical to the moral. 
Better is that reasoning which, appealing to the case 
of evils like those of licentiousness or drunkenness, 
profanity or sabbath-breaking, finds that though, 
in their secret hiding-places, they are beyond the 
reach of the law, yet, in their very seclusion, they 
attest the virtue and the power of the law, and are 
forced to forego the baleful exercise of a wide-spread , 
influence and an unblushing example. 

Nevertheless, generally, and especially in tl ose sa- 
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cred precincts, — ^the family, the school, and the church, 
that correction which lays the ax " at the root of the 
tree," is better, and is to be stadiously sought, Here, 
higher and holier aims than those of mere legaUty, 
must predominate. In these, then, authority must 
not rest content until, with its appliances and influ- 
ences, it has reached the heart and secured that that, 
in its voluntary obedience to the claims of pure rec- 
titude, shall " magnify the law and make it honor- 
able." And the lesson herein taught the teacher is 
this ; that while, in the use of legitimate pimishments 
he more immediately coerces the offending will, ho 
IS not to rest satisfied, until coercion has become 
transfigured in true and permanent submission. 
Great concern, painful severity, and much benevolent 
and pains-taking afterwork may this entail upon him. 
But it is the law of his office, and let him cheerfully 
accept its issues. 

Passing from these considerations bearing on our 
definition of coercive punishment, we obsen-e that 
in its several species, it may consist of these general 
forms of infli6tion, namely : public reprimands either 
with or without temporary exclusion from rights and 
privileges; subjection to personal restraint or incon- 
venience ; bodily chastisement, or corporal punish- 
ment proper ; and Jinal exclusion from the privileges 
and precincts of the school. The specific nature, 
restriction and appUcation of the several kinds of 
punishment wiU, for the sake of convenience be con- 
sidered together, imder their respective heads. 

It wUl, however, be first incumbent on us to attend 
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carefully to those general principles which must gov- 
ern the teacher, in the use of all the several species 
of coercive punishments. These principles are, to a 
qualified extent, applicable to all the foregoing kinds 
of punishment ; but they are more especially consid- 
ered here with i:eference to those which, as positively 
coercive, are more important in their nature, and 
more serious in their contingencies. 

First. Whatever punishment it is proposed to in- 
flict, it must be preceded by positive detection or 
proper investigation. Without this, there can, of 
course, be no certainty that the teacher's decision is 
righteous, and the punishment just. Of the necessity 
of these, little need be said. They are vital to the 
interests of aU concerned, from the government, down. 
Neither must unjust punishment be inflicted, nor 
must punishment be unjustly inflicted. To this there 
is no alternative. 

And yet, it is not unfrequently the case that the 
latter wrong is perpetrated by the teacher. How 
often, — shame, that it must be said ! — does the blow 
fall upon the mere victim of mischief, rather than 
upon the real, though concealed offiender ! For ex- 
ample, how often does a day pass in our schools, with- 
out witnessiDg such justice as this ? A pupil natu- 
rally impulsive and brimful of giggle, is purposely 
set a-laughing by some cool-headed, long-faced rogue 
in his neighborhood, who carefuUy screens himself 
from the teacher's observation. Sequel, under these 
* second Daniels come to judgment', — the helpless 
laugher is punished, sometimes regardless of his 
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defense, and the mischief maker goes scot-free. It 
is simply a falsifying of terms, to call this govern- 
ment. 

Secondly. All such punishments must be well con- 
sidered, and with sharp reference, not only to their 
nature and appHcation, but also to their possible re- 
sults. This involves the exercise of special care thai 
no material injury, either bodily or mental, shall re- 
sult to the pupU. It also demands that the teacher 
shall have taken a just measure, not only of the true 
merits of the case, but also of the possible demands 
of the infliction upon his own strength or firmness. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate, than for the teacher 
to attempt the infliction of punishment, and to dis- 
cover at length, that he has not rightly estimated the 
refractoriness to be subdued. He wiU either come 
out himself half-conquered, or if ultimately the victor, 
only such, at the expense of a painfully unexpected 
conflict. Of the two evils of inconsiderateness, it is 
doubtful which is the worst, the infliction of punish- 
ment unduly severe, or that pitiably insufficient or 
half-successfully resisted. 

Thirdly. Punishment must be thorough and effect- 
ive. It must be no paltering sham. Once well-con- 
sidered and rightly begun, it must go through to the 
bitter end. For example, if the pupil is to be sub- 
jected to detention after school, for the performance 
of some neglected duty, let that detention go on in- 
exorably till the work is done, even if it runs out of 
the daylight into the evening shadows. This par- 
ticidar point is pressed with great earnestness, be 
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cause it is believed that no species of pmiisliment is 
more common in our schools fchan this of detention, 
and that none can be found more commonly a prac- 
tical failure. And it is httle to its credit, that it is 
unconsciously chosen because ifc favors an escape 
from the use of severer but more effective punish- 
ments, and because it admits of some ultimate eva- 
sion of its own real demands and just extension. It 
is no more to its credit, that its failure is due either 
to the teacher's want of firmness in carrying it out, 
or to his weak willingness to escape the pressure of 
its own inconvenience upon himself. 

If corporal punishment is to be applied, the same 
general principle holds good. All the proper pre- 
liminary steps having been taken, the wise and just 
penalty must be inflicted, and until the desired sub- 
mission is secured. Half-way punishment is a fatal 
blunder. It, not only fails of the true end, but ag- 
gravates the assailed evil. Two blows may only 
toughen the refractoriness, when ten would reduce it 
to tenderness and submission. Half-complete pun- 
ishment is, furthermore, false mercy. Ten blows 
may secure a finality, when two would only prepare 
the way for twenty in the future. A most pitiable 
conclusion of administered discipline is that which 
compels the teacher to exclaim within his heart : 

" We have scotched the snake ; not killed it." 

Fourthly. The pimishment must be administered 
with due deliberateness and resolution. This involves 
three points; proper preparation, deliberateness in 
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application, aud resolution in the manner of carrying 
it out. It is equally unfortunate for the teacher to 
undertake to inflict punishment without full prepara- 
tion for possible contingencies; to proceed to the 
work in haste or passionate heat ; or to evince in its 
prosecution, anything like hesitation or haK-regret. 

Hence, if a lengthy and persistent detention of the 
offender is to be instituted, let the parent be, if pos- 
sible, duly notified so that no undue anxiety will be 
occasioned at home ; let everythiag necessary to 
the cool carrying out of the teacher's purpose be 
provided at the school, and then let him proceed with 
calm and imperturbable patience and firmness to the 
end. Or if corporal punishment is to be inflicted, and 
the case bids fair to be a severe one, let the parent 
be notified or even consulted and made to feel the 
just demands of the case ; let the proper appUances 
be provided beforehand, and then let the whole, 
however painful, be carried through with immovable 
coolness and steadiness, to the very end. With re- 
ference to the second point especially, let no teacher 
resort to such pitiful devices (sometimes even osten- 
tatiously practiced,) as that of punishing impromptu, 
and sendiQg pupils, on the instant, to cut the necessary 
rod for the occasion. It is the next vice to that of 
displaying a whip always, to use a heraldic phrase, 
" rampant gardant." 

Fifthly. With regard to pubhcity, the general law 
can only be : as is the offense, so must be the correc- 
tion. Given a purely private offense, if such can be, 
one exerting no pubhc influence and susceptible of 
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private correction, and the institution of open in- 
vestigation or the public infliction of punishment, 
must carry on its face the appearance of either an 
indiscretion or an abuse. But on the same principle, 
an open offense, affecting the general welfare, and 
exerting a public influence, must, with few exceptions^ 
be as publicly investigated and corrected. Hence, 
generally, there must be no discipline in secret, for 
offenses committed upon the house-top. And the 
law applies equally to the various species of punish- 
ment, reprimands, restraint, chastisement and ex- 
pulsion. 

We are aware that strong ground is sometimes 
taken against this publicity. That ground, however, 
is not tenable. The secret occasion for taking it is 
itself significant. Sometimes it is little less than a 
false sympathy for the personal pride of the offender. 
But if he had not seK-respect enough to forbear the 
commission of the evil act, what claim has he to so 
sensitive a regard for his reputation under the inflic- 
tion of the just penalty ? Is not his truest, and, un- 
der the circumstances, only possible honor, that of 
manfully acknowledging the wrong and submitting to 
the full demands of justice ? Sometimes, again, the 
objection to the public infliction of punishment, is 
either a similar regard for parental pride, or a con- 
cern with reference to parental vindictiveness. If it 
be the former, the answer is as before ; the true con 
servation of family honor is to be found only in the 
thorough and manly endorsement of the full claims of 
justice, and the unflinching acceptance of whatever 
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is necessarj to a complete and final correction of the 
evil. So far as the second motive is concerned, it is 
unworthy in the teacher to regard it. Let him do 
justice though the heavens fall. 

Still further, the objections too often rest, really, 
though unconsciously, upon the mere reformatory 
notion of discipline, which has already been seen to 
be erroneous. If the administration of discipline is 
for the preservation of the innocent, no less than for 
the correction of the guilty manifestly, the pains and 
penalties incurred as the result of wrong-doing, must 
be as public as the offense. Shut them up fi-om the 
observing eye of the commonwealth, and how are its 
members to learn that " the way of transgressors is 
hard ?" The very " intimations of nature," more often 
than otherwise, sustain the general principle that, to 
secure the widest and best influence, the evil con- 
sequences of wrong-doing must, sooner or later, be- 
come public. Indeed, nature sometimes visits even 
secret transgression, with open punishment. 

With regard to the public infliction of corporal 
pxmishment, the cry is sometimes raised, that it is re- 
prehensible, because brutahzing. To this we reply, 
that the conclusion is based upon a mere assumption. 
It is not the proper infliction of this species of punish- 
ment, that is brutalizing ; it is only its abuse. Let 
the infliction of such punishment be characterized by 
undue frequency, by needless roughness or excess, or 
by fierce passion, and doubtless it will, in some part, 
go to harden and brutalize the nature. But so does 
the sight of human f\uffering and sorrow, when they 
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come to be pressed too frequently upon our sensibili- 
ties or are inseparably bound up with groveling and 
depraved associations. Even the death of the human 
being, when crowded upon the soul under the sweep 
of the pestilence or the clash of the battle field, or 
when it glares out from the drunken carousal or the 
bed of vice anil rottenness, — even that otherwise, 
tender and soul-subduing spectacle may, under such 
circumstances, exert only a benumbing and debasing 
influence. But who cries out and demands that na- 
ture and society should, therefore, fling the pall of 
isolation and secrecy over its legitimate occurrence ? 
There is, however, another grave oversight com- 
mitted by those who pronounce thus summarily 
against public punishment in the school. In their 
anxiety about the immediate, they ignore the ultimate. 
They fail to inquire whether in this proposed sub- 
traction from punishment, of one of its most effective 
elements of power as a means of general prevention, 
the way is not opened for a practical demoralization 
of the school, as it regards its notions of crime and 
its retributions, that is itself brutalization in fact, if 
not in the accepted form. Is he who, through a false 
pity, pride or fear, withdraws from active influence 
upon the school, the highest possible warning and 
safeguard against transgression, doing any less to 
brutalize its moral sensibility, than is done by him 
who, perhaps too rudely, shocks that sensibihty to 
allow of its most wholesome reaction? We uige, 
then, that the objection has no valid force whatever 
against public punishment as properly administered ; 
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that IS, justly, deliberately, thoroughly, and with due 
pains to secure the subsequent moral results. 

Lastly. Whatever punishment is inflicted, the in- 
fliction must by no means be accepted as the end of 
the teacher's opportunity and responsibility. Hardly 
could a graver mistake be committed. As well might 
the physician who has by powerful remedies broken 
the fever, suspend all further treatment of the case. 
Mere coercion is not the highest end. That is rather 
persuasion. But coercion is often the necessary pre- 
parative for persuasion. Negotiations and amicable 
arrangements are often impracticable until after a 
satisfactory trial of arms. Pimishments, then, are 
sometimes chiefly effective as opening the way for the 
unimpeded apphcation of moral influences. Hence, 
they should be regarded by the teacher, rather as 
the rough ladder leading to the only hopeful landing 
place of moral suasion. Let him, then, see to it that 
he does not rest content with merely having reached 
that landing place, instead of zealously pressing up 
the new and nobler ascent which the former has just 
rendered practicable. Every infliction of coercive 
discipline must, then, be carefully followed up and 
supplemented by sound suggestions and friendly in- 
fluences, until, if possible, to the subjugation of the 
will, there has been added the winning of the heart. 

And this subsequent use of moral means rises ia 
its imperative claims, just in proportion to the im- 
mediate severity or aggravating circumstances of the 
punishment inflicted. Certainly, the more critical the 
case, and the more violent the treatment, the more 
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pressing the need for the watchful and unwearied ap- 
plication of the subsequent restoratives. He, thfen, 
who fails to perceive this last responsibility, or who 
lacks either the patience or the firmness to press for- 
ward in its dispharge to the complete result, practi- 
cally sounds a retreat in the midst of a haK-won bat- 
tle, and accepts the issue of a substantial defeat. 
And this is the fatal error of most of the discipline 
administered in our schools. To this alone, is charge- 
able much of the need of frequent punishment, much 
of its failure to prove effective, and much of its al- 
leged brutalizing tendency. Let teachers ponder 
this well. 

It may perhaps be objected by some, that all this 
is calculated to render the administration of disci- 
pline in the school, too complicated and laborious. 
We answer, not at all, if all this is necessary to its 
consistency, efficiency, and most benign success. 
Furthermore, the more of a real, pains-taking labor 
it is, the less likely will the teacher be to enter upon 
the work of disciplining offenses hastily or for trivial 
causes. The grand law of the whole argument is 
summed up in this indisputably just maxim ; kss 
frequency but greater thoroughness. 

Beyond these general rules, there are certain spe- 
cific points bearing on these various kinds of punish- 
ment that claim attention. 

First. Correlative rewards and punishments should 
rest upon similar bases. If you bestow a reward for 
a specific excellence, you may pimish by retracting 
the reward, but only for delinquency in the same direc- 
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tion. Thus, you may punish for bad scholarship by 
resuming a reward bestowed for good scholarship, 
but not at all by retracting one conferred for good 
behavior. The last woidd be a practical injustice. 

Secondly. Public reprimands should set forth 
clearly the personal unworthinesa and the public in- 
juriousness of the act censured, and should, as the 
case may be, be more or less pointed and severe. 
But they should never be sarcastic or vituperative. 
No true force is gained by such means, and they 
seriously impair the teacher's dignity and dispas- 
sionateness of manner in the administration of dis- 
cipline. Care should be taken to guard the school 
against the error of summing up the censure in the 
act of its pronunciation. It must be understood to 
hold good until, upon amendment, the offender is 
formally released therefrom. In the meantime, while 
he is not to be treated unkindly, he is to be held as 
standing in disfavor. In this direction, some accom- 
panying restriction of privilege wiQ be seen to be of 
service, inasmuch as it affords a sensible and abiding 
symbol of the existing censure. 

Thirdly. Bodily restraint or conjBnement as to 
either position or place must be simply such ; it must 
not be conjoined with contemptible, alarming, or mis- 
chievous adjuncts. Stand the offender upon the floor 
ill noticeable isolation from his fellows, if need be 
but do not stoop to those abominations practiced of 
old time, such as adorning him with leather spec- 
tacles, split sticks, or a fool's cap, or loading him 
with billets of wood, or forcing him to stand with his 
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finger upou some crack in the floor, — ^to him, in a 
very literal sense, the "crack of doom." These are 
not only needless, but also base and even cowardly 
devices. We say cowardly, for more often than 
otherwise, they are chosen because they are a means 
of dodging the infliction of corporal punishment, or 
because those upon whom they are imposed are either 
unable to resist, or dare not in any way protest against 
the indignity. So too, with regard to separate con- 
finement, avoid immuring the offender in some filthy 
or dark cteset or apartment. It is not well, for any 
purpose of correction, to attack a pupil's constitu- 
tional courage, or his acquired habits of neatness. 
The reasons are obvious. 

We have already noticed somewhat particularly, 
the use of detention after school as a punishment. 
That the current method pursued with regard to it, 
is radically defective and needs to be reformed al- 
together, must be apparent to the thoughtful teacher. 
Instead of resorting to it with foolish frequency, con- 
ducting it so that it is sure to be as great an annoy- 
ance to the teacher as it is to the pupil, and cutting 
it summarily short at the occurrence of the first pos- 
sible excuse for so doing, how much better for a 
course to be pursued, somewhat as follows. Having 
a just occasion for a thorough detention of a delin- 
quent pupil, let the teacher close his school, send 
notice of the detention to the parents, if he has not 
apprized them of it beforehand, and then calmly 
stating to the offender precisely what he intends and 
expects, let him set himself quietly about some ap- 
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parently consistent and earnest employment, and 
without concern or uneasiness, await the end. Sooner 
than stop short of its full attainment, let him, if need 
be, bring forward both lunch and lights, share tJtiem 
pleasantly with his prisoner, and go on as before. A 
cool preparation and persistence like this, will almost 
invariably bring the culprit to terms. When this 
point has been properly attained, let the teacher lay 
aside the stem character of the ruler, and as a friend 
calmly and kindly confer with the offender upon the 
evil nature of the course he has pursued, gftid exhort 
him to new and better things. Then let him put up 
his work, close the school-house, and, if practicable, 
accompany the pupil home, by the way appearing 
only as the friend, and seeming to be utterly oblivious 
of what has just passed. His presence will keep the 
pupil thoughtful and under restraint until the period 
for any passionate outbreak has passed, and his for- 
bearing silence as to the discipline wiU tend to awaken 
grateful regard. And, subsequently, let nothing be 
said about the affair, to the school. It is not neces- 
sary. The details of the struggle and the result will 
find their own utterance, and with comments quite 
calculated to impress upon its members, the wisdom 
of prompt obedience. To some teachers, we doubt 
not, all this will seem like pure extravagance. But 
what a pity it is, that in the use of punishment, in 
both the family and the school, there is not more of 
the extravagance of thoroughness, and less of the 
extravagance of idle frequency and stupid failure. 
Fourthly. With regard to chastisement or corpora] 
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punishment proper, it is premised that we here con- 
LemjJate only the legitimate and divinely established 
use of the rod. There have been found not a few 
T\to, without any warrant either rational or revealed, 
have gone beyond this and hit upon implements and 
appHances that might have made the users thereof 
exclaim : 

" Come seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day." 

These were they who, finding a hard, rough-hand 
in readiness, brandished it like Talus' iron flail about 
the ears and head of the pitiful culprit to the endan- 
gering^ of his very brains ; who, possessing a sinewy 
arm, grasped the helpless victim and, wrenching him 
from his seat, spun him around like a demon-driven 
top, in indescribable gyrations upon the mid-floor, 
and perhaps ended with dashing him down more like 
a billet than a human being ; or who, clutching the 
massive ferrule, either hurMd it like Jove's thunder- 
bolt, at doomed heads iu the distance, or, seizing the 
tender and haK-knit hand, beat out with quick re- 
morseless blows the fiery grain of pain, if not of peni- 
tence, upon the sad threshing-floor of the quivering 
palm. 

For such punishments there is no stint of condem- 
nation. Irrational and base, they might produce fear, 
but could create no reverence or regard for govern- 
ment. Indiscriminate and unsparing, they alike 
crushed the innocent and weak, and exasperated the 
robust and daring. Blind and dead to the presence 
and office-work of the understanding and the con- 
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science, they brutalized the feelings, and often beat 
down all that was sweetest and noblest in the child's 
nature. It is to be hoped that these are already 
numbered with the things that were. 

With regard to corporal punishment in its proper 
form as already indicated, much the same course is 
to be pursued as in the case of restraint or confine- 
ment. Whatever of antecedent preparation, of care- 
ful explanation, of calm deliberateness, of cool and 
thorough persistence, and of subsequent moral effort, 
was needed there, is still more necessary here. But it 
must all be natural and real, not pretentious or with a 
studied attempt at effect. Any display of preparations, 
or tantalizing delay of proceedings, or pompous 
solemnity of manner, intended to alarm the offender 
or overawe the school, is worse than weak and ridi- 
culous ; it's " villainous, and shows a pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it." 

From this, it will be seen that, for obvious reasons, 
no hasty infliction of punishment is here contemplated. 
Still it is not denied that cases may arise in which 
summary punishment must be inflicted ; as, for ex- 
ample, when the offender is of a character likely to be 
strengthened in resistance by delay ; when there is a 
prevailing impression that the teacher's dehberateness 
is caused by a temporizing fear to punish ; or when, 
from lack of physical power, he must take his anta- 
gonist at an advantage. Here, it may be necessary 
for the stream to "be quick and violent." ^But these 
are the exceptional cases, and are to be avoided if 
]x)Ps:l le. The teacher must be his own judge as to 
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tte real occurrence of any of these contingencies. In 
case he accepts one of them as instant, let the blow 
be sudden and decisive, and only sudden that it may 
be decisive. 

It is sometimes both proper and necessary in the 
administration of discipline, in the school, to go 
beyond proper coercion, and make use of sheer com- 
pulsion. That is, the teacher, instead of bringing 
the pupil by coercive measures to the voluntary per- 
formance of the required act, may apply sheer force 
and, whether he wills or not wills, may compel him 
to do it. This species of discipline is quite restricted 
in its appHcation, and is, only under certain contin- 
gencies, and in a modified sense, punishment. But 
being a disciphnary corrective so far as it goes; 
tending to inculcate the necessity of submission to 
the higher power ; and not unfrequently causing the 
pain of feeUng ignominiously overcome and justly 
compelled to submit, it is not improper to consider it 
under the head of punishments. 

The nature and occasion for such a species of in- 
fliction may be made clearer by illustration. Take, 
in the first instance, a very young pupil, who has yet 
no adequate idea of superior power as in authority 
over him, and who may be hardly mature enough to 
comprehend the just claims of authority as rightly 
constituted. Suppose such an incipient representative 
of our ungovernable democracy to set himself up pre- 
cociously as one of the sovereigns, — a by no means 
rare occurrence in either the family or the school. 
He is, for example, directed to take a certain seat, 
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or, perhaps, to sit down somewhere, and refuses to 
obey. Here it may be both proper and snffieicjnt for 
the teacher to take him and, by the simple exercise 
of force, compel him to take the prescribed place. A 
similar emergency may arise in the case of an older 
pupil who has been too exclusively controlled by 
force at home, or who, in the overweening sense of 
his own strength, doubts the teacher's possession of 
the power to master him, and to compel him to sub- 
mit. Here, as before, the teacher may with perfect 
consistency resort to simple compulsion ; he may, by 
the mere exercise of superior strength, force the dehn- 
quent to perform the required act, — ^the act of course 
as in the former case, being one of a kind properly 
within reach of force. 

While on general principles, or if too largely em- 
ployed, such a species of discipline may seem objec- 
tionable, it is within the range above indicated, quite 
reasonable. It is not always desirable, as in the first 
case supposed, to inflict corporal punishment on the 
extremely young. Nay, in many cases there is no 
need of applying the rod at all; the thoroughly 
attained consciousness that the teacher has ample 
power to enforce his demands, being quite sufficient 
to prevent further attempts at resistance. Beyond 
this, there are minds, not only juvenile but adult, in 
which the primary idea of supremacy is simply that 
of superior power. This is, of course, not the truest 
idea, nor the one ultimately to be established. But 
wherever it prevails, the capacity and the rectituilo 
of the authority as resting on this basis alone, must 
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be practically demonstrated, otherwise the way is not 
open for the effective development of the higher basis 
of the authority as properly constituted and as essen- 
tial to the general welfare. Hence, satisfy the rebel- 
lious subject, that the power exists and will be un- 
hesitatingly applied, and one important point, — ^to 
him the one first important point, — has been gained. 
His apprehension, cleared as to the question of power, 
will be more open to the force of other and higher 
considerations, into the proper appreciation of which 
he win speedily grow. 

If it be objected that in such cases the submission 
secured is destitute of any voluntary character and is 
so far defective ; it is sufficient to reply, that under 
the force of the conviction already gained that re- 
sistance is futile, the subsequent obedience will be- 
come voluntary, and that, while it is not voluntary 
upon the best or ultimate basis, yet the tendency of 
all voluntary obedience is toward a growing recogni- 
tion of the simple rightfulness of authority and of the 
worthiness of pure rectitude. One of the worst effects 
of unconquered insubordination is, not that it estab- 
lishes the will in its rebellion, but that it works a 
growing paralysis of the judgment and the reason, so 
that the offender becomes incapable of discovering 
the true relations of himseK and his evil conduct, and 
of apprehending the nature and the claims of proper 
rectitude. 

The specific rules for the application of this species 
of discipline, both immediate and subsequent, being 
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the same as 11 the case of the other kinds of punish-i 
ment, their co^ideration here is mmecessary. 

With regard to final exdusion as a means of cor- 
rection, it is to be remarked at the outset;, that so far 
as the great body of our public schools are concerned, 
but little need be said of it in this place, since the 
prerogative of applying it, is lodged quite exclusively 
in the hands of the higher authorities, the teacher 
having little to do in the premises, beyond the mere 
making of the proper representation as to its necessity. 
In certain private schools, however, which are the 
sole property of the teacher, it may be otherwise. 
Here, the whole power lying in the hands of the 
teacher, he may have the right to exclude, just as 
truly as to inflict any other species of punishment. 
In still another class of schools generally assumed as 
of a higher order, — ^in this direction what they are 
only because of the higher pride or prejudice of the 
patrons, — ^the prerogative of exclusion passes wholly 
into the hands of the teacher, and becomes common 
and necessary, simply because he is practically pre- 
cluded from the use of its only substitute and alter- 
native, corporal punishment. On these accounts, it 
is proper to bestow upon this species of correction, a 
somewhat careful consideration. 

First, then, final exclusion, which is a punishment 
only under the same limitation which marked the last 
species, must always be held as a last resort and to 
be accepted as a necessity, only when all other and 
better appliances, faithfully applied, have proved 
utterly futile. And for the two reasons, first, that it 
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not unfrequently cuts the teacher off from the power 
to benefit or save the offender ; and, secondly, because 
it involves a practical confession of failure on the 
part of the government of the school, to secure the 
best and noblest ends of discipline, just as the am- 
putation of a diseased limb is an acknowledgement 
of the failure and further powerlessness of the proper 
curative agency. It is, in short, a practical defeat, 
since whatever victory it may secure, it is not the one 
sought by tlio authority : the result is not one of 
proper and wholesome subjugation ; it is the conquest 
of extermination. Hence, no true teacher will have 
recourse to it, except he is reduced to it as an absolute 
and somewhat humiliating necessity. 

Secondly. Excepting perhaps in those schools in 
which corporal punishment is forbidden, the occasions 
for its use are less common, than is often supposed. 
It is hardly to be doubted that it is often accepted 
as imperative, either because the teacher lacks real 
force in the use of other means of discipUne ; because 
he is of too hasty or arbitrary a temperament ; or 
because he is indisposed to undertake patiently and 
resolutely, the perhaps lengthy and painful struggle 
necessary to a victory through the use of other and 
better means. We have in mind two cases occurring 
in our own early experience, which we can now clearly 
trace to the first of these causes, immaturity and lack 
of thorough acquaintance with the work to be done. 
We recall also a later case of a most marked char- 
acter, in which a seemingly hopeless young man was, 
through the use of the proper patience and tact, re- 

11* 
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diiced to 1 erfect control and won to a real and most 
friendly regard. And yet this very young man was, by 
his very next teacher, and for no greater insubordi- 
nation, summarily excluded from the school, with 
certainly no better results to the latter, and to the 
entire destruction of that teacher's influence over 
l.im. In this case, the course pursued was due to no 
lack of power or experience, for both were of a supe- 
rior order, but to an arbitrariness of temper growing 
out of an excessive sensibility to the claims of pure 
justice. We doubt not a careful review of their own 
experience would bring the conviction of most teach- 
ers to this same self-judgment. 

Thirdly. When exclusion has become a true neces- 
sity, if it be public, it is to be administered according 
to the same general rules already suggested under 
the head of coercive pimishments. Its specific 
method is the same with that of public censure. If 
the exclusion is to be private, as is most commonly 
the case in those schools in which it takes the place 
of corporal punishment, its form is so anomalous, 
that its specific method must be determined alto- 
gether by the judgment of the teacher, as guided by 
the particidar circumstances of the case. 

Lastly. When exclusion has been resorted to, let 
the teacher by no means accept it as necessarily a 
finality. Possibly, he may yet in some way be able 
to reach the offender for the purpose of reformatory 
effort. If any such way be open, let him seek out 
the excluded member, and privately press upon him 
the unworthiness of sitting down either stubbornly 
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or stolidly under the burden of the inflicted disgrace ; 
open to his mind the practicability of reclaiming his 
position and redeeming his character ; and urge upon 
him the inherent nobleness of a resolute effort at 
amendment. When the teacher becomes reasonably 
assiu'ed that these considerations are properly felt, 
and that reparation and reformation will be heartily 
attempted, let him take measures to secure the re- 
versal of the decree of exclusion, and effect the res- 
toration of the offender to his former place. In some 
cases it may be well, with the private consent of the 
proper authorities, to reinstate him quietly upon 
trial, reserving the formal restoration to such a time 
as may have sufficed to evince his sincerity and prob- 
ability of success in the direction of permanent 
amendment. If the teacher is successful in these 
endeavors, his victory is signal and cannot fail to 
sustain powerfully both the vigor and the benevo- 
lence of his administration. Still we insist that the 
better victory is that won, as previously counseled, 
before and without exclusion. 

The overlookiifg of this last grand principle is not 
confined to the precincts of the school ; it is one too 
painfully common throughout society, to which fact 
the teacher is doubtless largely indebted for his own 
tendency in this direction. To the thoughtful mind, 
there will readily occur the sorrowful spectacle of 
many a difficult and abortive attempt at the reclama- 
tion of the fallen who have been sumir.arily excluded 
by society from its pale, and abandoned to their fate. 
And the conviction can hardly be escaped that had 
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they been seized upon with the same resolution and 
benevolence, while they were yet within sight of the 
lost Eden of blessing, and painfully alive to their 
present degradation and impending ruin, the moment 
of imminent and priceless opportunity would have 
been won, and they woidd have been found despair- 
ingly eager to snatch at the feeblest chance of re- 
demption. But no ; the sublime and touching lesson 
taught by the Great Teacher in the case of the adul- 
terous woman, is lost upon the higher virtue and 
severer rectitude of human society; and so, multi- 
tudes of those, originally the noblest and the most 
lovely, are consigned to a doom which makes the 
pitying soul sicken and cry out with mingled indig- 
nation and anguish. 

It must not be understood, however, that in press- 
ing these considerations, the ground is taken that 
this noble reformatory effort is, in either society or 
the school, the proper work of government as such. 
It should be heartily countenanced and seconded by 
government : but is not to be authoritatively under- 
taken by it. It belongs properly within the province 
of individual or associated philanthropy. 
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APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES TO BPECITIG SCHEMES OF 
DISCIPLINE AND TO DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Occasion for examining specific schemes — Self-gtwommetit method — Gen- 
eral objections — Self-government in the school of two kinds, — partial 
and complete — ejections to the first — Practically an imposition — Ob- 
jections to the second — Still a delusion — Overburdens the teacher — De- 
stroys true ideas of government — Distracts the pupil's attention — 
Tends to dissatisfaction — Self-reporting scheme — General nature — Re 
stricted use allowed — Objections to the scheme — Teacher evades his own 
duty — Impairs the pupil's moral sense— Destructive of faith in the 
teacher's rule — Demerit mark scheme — Its features — Subdivided into 
Pure Merit Scheme, Mixed Form, and Pure Demerit Scheme — Merit 
scheme — Proper method characterized— Its practical difficulties — Mixed 
form — General objections — To be treated as a demerit scheme — J^ctt- 
liar features of the pure demerit method — Evils of the meMod— Based on 
the false principle of depression — Child apt to be left in i^orance of 
its real significance — Tempts the teacher to neglect to inform him — 
Leads to minute rules — Fails to evince the real relation of oflTense and 
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punishment — Too liable to irregular, hasty, and unjust marking — 
Peculiar difficulty resulting from the use of two rolls, one of scholar- 
Bhip, and one of standing — Only proper use to be made of rolls of 
Btanding — The application of the demerit mark scheme to higher schools 
— ^Its difficulties — Sometimes, nevertheless, a necessity — Specific rules 
for its use — Proper government for advlt schools^ that of influence — Its 
obstacles and its aids — Departmental schools — Classified as Lower and 
Higher — Kinds distinguished — DiflTerences in organization — Theoret- 
ical and current — Speciflxi rules for government in the lower species — 
Subordinate should be the ruler in his own field — Should govern 
in harmony with the general method of the school — Principal should 
not make the subordinate a mere cipher — Should, in punishing, only 
act as an executive agent for the subordinate- General directions for 
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the higher order of departmental scAoofe— Offenses of two kinds ; claaa 
offenses, general offenses — Proper method of abjudicating them. 

Before leaving the subject of discipline entirely, it 
is not improper that some attention should be given 
to certain specific schemes, sometimes devised for its 
administration, and to the particidar application of 
the foregoing principles to those higher schools whoso 
peculiar wants have not thus far in the discussion 
been especially noticed. It; is true that the general 
principles already laid down might seem a sufficient 
guide to the truth in those directions. But there are, 
nevertheless, points of particidar importance or diffi- 
culty involved, which may escape the notice of the 
practical teacher, or which, if they occur to him, may 
not be so cleariy accompanied by their proper solu- 
tion, as to prevent doubt and embarrasment. 

As a further reason for turning the attention in this 
direction, at this stage of the discussion, we urge that 
these schemes of discipline, and the difficulties of the 
schools referred to, are intimately related to the vexed 
question of the " to be or not to be " of corporal 
punishment, — the former, indeed, having their, un- 
suspected but real origin in a desire to escape the 
necessity of using it, and the latter, substantially 
arising from obstacles, either natural or merely no- 
tional, thrown in the way of its employment, and not 
unfrequently amoimting to its practical prohibition. 
And these facts with regard to the origin of the mat- 
ters in question, and which we beUeve have seldom 
occurred to our educators, have here a peculiar signi- 
ficance, and deserve to be kept constantly in mind 
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during the progress of the discussion, since they are, 
to some extent, the secret key to the real nature of 
the schemes of discipline now to be examined. 

Of these schemes, that of Self- Government comes 
first in order So far as its relation to the fundamen- 
tal principles of school government is concerned, this 
scheme has already been briefly noticed, and its radical 
errors suggested. That it disregards the law of its 
derivation as origiQating in parental government; 
that it practically assumes the pupil to be capacitated 
for the exercise of such functions, and sufficiently 
disposed to render obedience, to be entrusted ^vith 
the sovereign power ; and that it recognizes in the 
teacher the right to transfer the performance of his 
own chief duty or any important part of it, to others ; 
— ^that it does anything of this, is enough of itself to 
settle the character of its claims. 

There are, however, other considerations that pro- 
nounce against it. Self-government in the school 
must be of one of two kinds ; it must be either iu- 
formal and partial or somewhat systematic and com- 
plete ; that is, it must be summed up in incidental 
and apparent references of questions and measures 
to the voice of the school for their decision and execu- 
tion ; or it must attempt something of a formal or- 
ganization of the school as a body politic, with power 
to detect, decide and perhaps even discipline offenders. 

Now of these two methods, it has already been seen 
that the first is practically an imposition on the simple 
faith of the pupil ; for he exercises only a seeming, not 
a real power. The teacher either influences and guides 
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the decisions a^d consequent action, or he stands in 
instant readiness to interfere and to counteract the 
measures of the school, whenever they are likely to 
conflict with his own convictions of justice or necessity. 
Like the priest behind the miraculous image, he 
stands concealed behind the whole democratic ma* 
chine, and practically determines its movements. 
Whether such a scheme is really worthy of the 
teacher's own sound judgment or just integrity; 
whether it is really a peculiar benevolence to the 
pupils themselves ; or whether it can be expected 
long to work well or to accomplish any very impor- 
tant ends; or whether it will not speedily be dis- 
covered to be precisely the mere sham it is, let the 
sober-thinking teacher judge for himself. 

But suppose that the second form is the one chosen ; 
how will the case stand? To begin with, no such 
formal democracy can be consistently practicable ex- 
cept in those schools in which the pupils are some- 
what advanced in maturity and knowledge. With- 
out the presence among the pupils, of a certain sound 
judgment and manly self-control, the real power and 
the actual labor must remaia, as in the former case, 
with the teacher alone ; ostensibly a mere " primus 
inter pares," he is, after all, absolute^., imperator. 
The whole scheme is thus eviscerated of any true 
reality or popular independence. But this necessary 
restriction of this system of school government to the 
maturer class of pupils, at once, decides the question 
as to its general adaptability or usefulness. 

Again, the work of governing, wnich, as having to 
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be earned on conjointly with the work of insti action, 
needs to be as simple as possible, is, under this 
scheme, necessarily complicated with much new and 
really cumbrous machinery, — machinery, too, largely 
subject in its movements, to the notions of the multi- 
tude, and, therefore, additionally perplexing from its 
inliorent uncertainty and need of constant watch 
and control. Now he must be a veritable Atlas, who 
can properly sustain himself amidst the multifarious 
duties and burdens of the school, with this new 
world of a scholastic democracy upon his shoulders. 
It is certainly competent for us to urge that he who 
can do this and properly carry out his scheme of self- 
government, is amply able to govern successfully upon 
the truer and simpler basis of pure absolutism, and 
consequently has no need of the scheme at aU ; and it 
is positively certain that he who cannot govern wisely 
and well upon this latter basis, is necessarily unequal 
to the use and perfection of any scheme of popular 
self-government in the school, and should, therefore, 
never attempt it. ' 

Still further, the natural tendency of the scheme 
must be to pervert the pupil's ideas of the nature of 
true government, to lower his conceptions of the just 
majesty of Lw, and to lay the foundation for restless- 
ness under any other control than that of his own 
will. For, is it not an error to, in any way inculcate 
the idea that government must necessarily originate 
in the will of the governed, however inferior in capac- 
ity, condition or virtue they may be ? Can it other 
than eventually belittle government and abase law, 
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to transfer the lawgivership from the higher respon- 
sibility and capacity of the teacher, and bring it down 
to the level of an investment in the child's sovereignty ? 
Should not he who is to be governed, be able to 
Icok up with reverence to, and with faith in, authority 
as enthroned in superior power, wisdom and good- 
ness ? But can the child thus look up to, and behove 
in himself or in a government thus begotten of, and 
bounded by, himself? Now as to the other question, 
— that of the influence of such schemes in the school 
to engender future restlessness under authoritative 
restraint, and general insubordination, — we are in- 
clined to the opinion that a salutary lesson may be 
learned from the necessity of our late tremendous 
struggle, to the preservation of the national unity and 
the integrity of its government, and to the awakening 
of the people to a just sense of the vital importance 
of undivided loyalty, reverence for constituted author- 
ity, and self-sacrificing obedience to law. 

But once more, finally. In whatever shape the 
scheme of popular self-government in the school may 
be put forward, it is subject to these other practical 
evils. Just so far as the details of government are 
imposed upon the pupil, their influence must be to 
divert his attention from that undivided interest and 
appUcation necessary to his best progress in study. 
Still further, its tendency must be to create in him 
an over-critical propensity in judging of the proper 
acts of the teacher, and, from the habit of debating 
matters of general moment in his own mind, and of 
expecting to have a choice as to their decision, to 
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induce in him a disposition to be dissatisfied with 
even the conclusion reached through the general 
suffrages of the body politic. Every one knows how 
easily a question, quietly decided at once for a class 
or a school, by the proper authority, becomes, when 
thrown open for general discussion and popidar de- 
cision, an occasion for difference, contention, and ul- 
timate dissatisfaction. Hence, the weakness and foUy 
of teachers who are forever ready to resort to a pub- 
lic vote in the school, for the decision of matters of 
Q,nj real importance. 

Closely related to this scheme of self-government, is 
the Self'EeportiTig Scheme, a partial method, employed 
generally in combination with some other fancied 
^system of discipUne such as that of popular sover- 
eignty or that of demerit marks. It differs from the 
former scheme chiefly in that it devolves upon the 
pupil, not so much the prerogatives of legislation and 
execution, as that of self-judgment. Its marked 
feature is, that it allows or requires him to report to 
the teacher the measure of his own merit or demerit, 
according to his own judgment. It sometimes even 
goes to the ridiculous extreme of devolving Upon him 
the determination of the reward or the penalty to be 
attached. 

Now, the teacher may, in his private conferences 
with the pupil, endeavor to draw from him his view 
of his own merit or demerit, not at all as a basis of 
judgment, but only that, if his view be correct, the 
pupil may be made to feel that his own reason and 
conscience are to have a voice with regard to his con- 
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soberly repeat to yourself the prayer, "Lebi us noi 
into temptation." 

In the third place, there is another evil incident to 
the use of this scheme, if not certain to accompany 
it. Suppose that the teacher, while making use of 
tb ! pupil's self-reporting statement, does not accept 
it without qualification, as a basis of judgment, but 
corrects it by his own knowledge. Here, the trust of 
the first act is practically supplanted by the distrust 
of the second act, and how long will it be, before the 
pupil will penetrate to this secret of your strategy ? 
But you may depend upon it, that just so soon as he 
becomes satisfied that j^ou go back of his untrustod 
word, after the trusted facts, the fair fabric of your 
whole scheme will dissolve Uke the frail frost-work 
of the night under the morning sun, and, what is 
worse, with it will vanish the pupil's better estimate 
of your character as worthy of his admiration and 
confidence. The fact is, in dealing with the young, 
no truth is more distinct and vital than that there is 
no safe half-way between distmst and faith. 

We pass now to the consideration of the last of 
these specific schemes which involve a practical at- 
tempt to escape the use of penal infiiction in the cor- 
rection of offenses. This scheme, which is a sort of 
double-entry affair, and, in its way, collects and pies- 
ents the debits and credits of the pupil's dealing in 
the school, will perhaps be most readily recognized 
as " The Demerit Mark System" This title, however, 
belc ngs properly to one of its extreme phases ; for a 
By8*'3m of discipline through a record of standing, 
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may involve three species; namely, that of P%re 
Merit; the Mixed Form; and the Pure Demerit 
System. 

The m/erit scheme should be marked by the folio vy- 
ing characteristics. It should start with a certain 
average standard of charac fcer, or sum of merit, as- 
sumed as common to aU the members of the schooL 
This starting point, however, should never be zero. 
That would be like compelling an inexperienced man 
to commence a difficult business without capital ; to 
begin the building of a house without even foundation 
or site. On the contrary, every pupil should be made 
to feel that he possesses some actual merit that is 
appreciated, and that appears on the roll of standing, 
fairly credited to Lim. This gives him a h(jpeful 
foundation upon which to build ; an encouraging ac- 
cumulation to which he may add, the natural sfcim- 
idus nowhere so necessary as in the creation of char- 
acter, and above aU, in its formation and improve- 
ment among the yoimg. 

Proceeding upon this assumed basis of merit, the 
teacher should carefuUy add to the credit of the 
pupil, upon his roll, the sum of everything worthily 
done beyond the regular order, or done above a mere 
average within it. That it should rise above a mere 
average in performance, is clear, since that alone in- 
dicates no real advance from the starting point ; and 
that whatever is done beyond the regular order 
should be credited entire, rests upon the fact that it 
is just so far an advance beyond mere ordinary merit. 

But no notice whatever is to be taken of acts of 
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demerit : it is foreign to the entire principle and spirit 
of the scheme. Your object is to develop merit by 
encouragement. So far as you do that, you are, not 
only discountenancing, but really supplanting demerit, 
and in a really more eflfective manner, because it is 
indirect and unobserved. Hence, it is of vital im- 
portance that the pupil's attention should be studi- 
ously kept fastened solely upon the more hopeful 
prospect,— that of increasing merit, or growing ex- 
cellence. The same law holds good here, that obtains 
ia the case of generous approval and encouragement 
as opposed to depressing criticism and habitual 
censure, of which notice has elsewhere been taken. 

Of the general correctness of this scheme, there 
can be no doubt. We suspect, however, that it is 
rarely, if ever, practically adopted. And, probably, 
for the reason that it is attended with the following 
difficulties : it is more congenial to human nature to 
interest itself in the faidts of others than in their ex- 
cellences ; it is really easier to detect and to measure 
the former satisfactorily to one's selE than it is to 
properly discern and estimate the latter ; and, lastly, 
in the work of deciding upon the character and 
measure of a wrong, passion aflfords a powerful aid 
(we say nothing of its worthiness) which is not present 
or available when one has to sit in judgment upon a 
just or virtuous action. How far these difficulties 
Bhould'be suffered to have weight with the intelligent 
and earnest teacher, we leave for him to decide. 

Of the mixed form of the marking system, it is 
difficult to speak satisfactorily. In its general method. 
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it of course includes a recogmtion in tlie roll of stand- 
ing, of both merit and demerit. But this very fact 
subjects it to grave exception. From what has just 
been urged, it will be seen that so far as it is a demerit 
scheme, it is necessarily false in principle, and un- 
happy in its tendencies. Besides this, it will bo 
equally apparent that the combination of the two 
methods involves a practical incongruity in the whole, 
which is objectionable ; and further, if both the merit 
and demerit elements are equally developed, the 
scheme is rendered altogether too complicated to 
secure a just attention and apphcation. A perhaps 
worse evil than even these is the fact that, for reasons 
already suggested, the demerit element wiil like Pha- 
raoh's kine, lean and ill-favored, practically devour the 
rest, and without becoming itself the fairer or the 
better for the operation ; that is to say, in the minds 
of both teacher and pupils, the demerit marking will 
come eventually to assume the chief, if not the sole 
importance and interest. 

The facts, just noticed, show this mixed form of the 
marking scheme to be so nearly related to that of 
pure demerit, that we shall, proceed to the considera- 
tion of that, at once. The attention will first be 
directed to its characteristics as applied to schools 
for the younger class of pupils, in which the use of 
punishment is not wholly discarded. The method 
here pursued is substantially the following. The 
slips and misdemeanors of the pupil, sometimes even 
those of a miiiute and trivial character, are carefuUy 
noted, and, by means of a set of symbols, charged to 
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his account upon a class roll. Sometimes, us a sort 
of refinement upon its already complicated provisions, 
a weekly bill of the accumulating wickedness is made 
out upon a card, and transmitted to the parent for 
his examination and endorsement, generally with no 
accompanying explanation of its mysterious symbols 
or provisions. "When the pupU has, in due process 
of time, either exhausted the patience of the teacher, 
or run up an amount regarded as sufficiently fla- 
grant, the account is balanced by inflicting the actual 
punishment, ostensibly for the last transgression, 
though perhaps really for the sum total. 

Now, to all this, there are certainly grave objec- 
tions. First. The whole scheme is based on the 
false principle already suggested, — that of censure 
rather than approval ; of depression rather than 
stimulus and encouragement. 

Secondly. It is quite possible for the child to faU 
altogether of obtaining a clear idea of the real pro- 
visions of the scheme and of the symbols employed 
in marking the charges agaiQst him. Indeed, we 
have kno^^m the scheme to be employed with no de- 
cent, not to say adequate, pains on the part of the 
teacher, to explain it to him, so that he might under- 
stand his true position under discipline, and the real 
purport of the entries made against him. "We have 
known a little fellow to be left so lost in its luminous 
provisions, that he represented himself as having 
"got a deportment," the precise nature of which 
disaster he was unable to state. "We have seen an- 
other sorely puzzled about what he called " a minus 
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extra," wlieu he knew no more of the meaning of 
minus and extra, than he did of Minos and Ehada- 
manthus. We have overheard still another, who was 
dubiously balancing himseH upon the curb-stone after 
school, complaining to his companion that he had 
been marked by his teacher, and without his knowing 
for what. 

Now, it is an imperative rule in all discipKne of 
children, that they should be made to know unmistak- 
ably b9th the nature of their fault and the significance 
and justice of the penalty. But in the scheme under 
consideration, it is easy to see how painfully this very 
knowledge may be wanting. Nor is it any excuse to 
urge that, in such cases as the above, its absence is 
chargeable to the neglect of the teacher rather than 
to the viciousness of the scheme itBcK. 

For thirdly. We charge that it is in the very nature 
of the scheme to induce this gross neglect. Removed 
from the necessity of immediately inflicting punish- 
ment, the registry of the charge which might justify 
it comes to be unconsciously regarded as a mere 
matter of marking down a certain symbol, and, hence, 
the inevitable tendency is to do the whole informally, 
and with no feeling sense of its real bearing upon the 
pupil, and, consequently, with no effort to impress 
upon him, its disciplinary nature and importance. 
It is not strange, then, that teachers who employ this 
method, rarely follow up the use of demerit marks 
with those subsequent moral applications which are 
so essential to all just and wholesome discipline. 

Fourthly. In the same direction lies another evil 
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For the same reasons as in the preceding case, the 
teacher is subjected to the constant temptation to 
mark for trivial offenses, and will consequently mul» 
tiply minute rules tu meet such offenses, and to justify 
the recorded censure. Yet, as has already been seen, 
fdl such minute requisitions and inflictions are a con- 
tradiction of the fundamental principles of all good 
government, and a trespass upon the first elements 
of the child's nature. Their direct tendency is either 
to keep the pupil under a petty and perpetual ha- 
rassment, or to blunt the fineness of his moral sensi- 
bility. 

Still further, from this minuteness in requisition, 
and informality in attaching penalties, the pupil is 
trained to a feeling of contempt, not only for the 
punishment, but for the actual transgression, and so 
comes to entertain a low idea of the importance of 
law, and of the force of moral responsibility. Yet 
nothing can be clearer than, that discipline which 
does not, in the apprehension of the subject, magnify 
the law and make it honorable ; which does not set 
ill clearer light the oyHl of transgression ; and which 
does not sharpen the sense of responsibihty, is just 
so far demoralizing and vicious. And that all this is 
really the practical result of the use of this marking 
scheme in juvenile schools, we believe the experience 
of every observing teacher will attest. 

Fifthly. In case the pupil is finally punished, there 
arise these other evils. If he is punished simply for 
the last offense for which he is marked, inasmuch as 
no reason may appear for his not bcinoj punished for 
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the others which preceded, either the teacher wiQ seem 
unjust for not having iaflicted punishment for the 
others ; or if they did not deserve it; then he wUl seem 
unjust in inflicting it for the last. If, however, he is 
punished for the sum total which, since the teacher 
cannot well keep out of mind the entire result of his 
marldng, is likely to be practically the fact, the pupil 
will fail to get any just idea of the relation existing 
between transgression and penalty. What he was 
marked for, — ^the actual fault, — ^he has forgotten. 
What he has in mind is simply the marks either 
separately or in their sum. Hence, associating the 
penalty only with what he immediately knows, he 
apprehends himself as punished for the so many 
marks. Yet, he is neither likely to discover, any real 
criminality in the existence of so many marks against 
him, nor is he capable of perpetrating such an ab^ 
straction as to apprehend the sum total of the marks 
as a fixed symbol of the accumulated wickedness for 
which he is punished. 

Finally. Nothing can be clearer than that there can 
be no certainty of the exercise of cool and evenhanded 
justice in affixing the marks of demerit to the pupil's 
standing. Where there are several teachers, as in a 
departmental school, no two teachers can be expected 
to form the same precise judgment as to the character 
of the same act, or as to its proper measure of de- 
merit. In one room or class, the pupil will be marked 
severely, and in another, lightly for the same offense. 
Besides this, even in the case of the single teacher, 
there is every probability that ho will mark differ- 
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ently, at different times, for the same act. At one 
time, it will appear to him, and from the better con- 
dition of his judgment and feelings, quite justly, as 
comparatively trivial and unworthy of notice. At 
another, when he is harassed with the pressure of 
his other duties, or vexed with some unexpected com- 
plication of affairs, or, perhaps, simply ill or out of 
temper, down wiU go upon his roll a singeing token 
of his displeasure in the shape of a ten or a twenty, 
— we have even known a teacher caU out to an 
offender in the class, " I give you eighty demerits for 
conversation," — ^the only effect of which was to set 
him at a ludicrous calculation of the particular per 
cent, effect of the operation upon his standing. A 
system open to such flagrant abuses, is certainly 
" more honored in the breach than the observance." 

There is a.nother difficulty sometimes experienced 
in oonnection with this marking method which is al- 
together peculiar. By a refinement in details, the 
scheme is made to embrace two distinct rolls of 
standing, one for scholarship and the other for good 
behavior. Now in theory, it is not only right that 
conduct should be recognized in the marking, but 
it should stand foremost as the basis of merit or 
demerit. This principle has been fully presented 
in connection with the subject of rewards. And yet, 
here arises the difficulty. It is found that when two 
rolls are thus employed, not only does not the mark- 
ing for conduct enlist the first interest ; but, if the 
standing on the scholarship roll is low, a high stand- 
ing rn the conduct roll is a cause of uneasiness. 
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Both tlie nature and the philosophy of the fact 
may be seen from an illustration. Let A stand on 
the scholarship roU at 2, on a scale whose maximum 
is 10, and at the same time stand at 8, on the con- 
duct roll. A is then one of the best boys in the 
school, but one of the poorest scholars. Now what 
is the inference on the part of pupil and parents? 
Simply this, A is one of the poorest scholars, not 
because he is a bad boy, but because he is duU and 
stupid, his very goodness serving as a proof that he 
has done the best he can. Now the conduct roU, by 
evincing his goodness, comes to stand as proof of his 
dullness ; for, without it, it might have been inferred 
that A was smart enough, but had been negligent. 
The evident tendency of all this must be not only to 
destroy the disciphnary utiUty of the conduct roU, 
but reaUy to induce bad behavior in poor students. 

Now, unreasonable as this view of things may be, 
it is unavoidable. It grows out of the fact that men 
respect ability more than goodness. Hence, in their 
apprehension, abiUty, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. It is out of this, that there arises the ten- 
dency of teachers to mark lightly and with reluct- 
ance, the offense of a good scholar ; while, for the 
same offense committed by the luckless scape-goat 
of the class, they will slap down on the roU promptly 
and with a grim sort of satisfaction, the full charge 
of demerit. For the same reason, the parent will 
evince far greater complacency under the charge 
that his boy is a rogue, than is possible under the 
implication that he is a lackbrain. Whatever com- 
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plaint you may make of his behavior, give liim tlie 
credit of being the best scholar in the class, and you 
salve the wound effectually. The scholarship gratifies 
the parent's pride ; the roguery he complacently dis- 
poses of as " wild oats," — a grain which we fear is 
getting to be the rule rather than the exception, 
among our youth. But assure the parent as warmly 
as you will, that, while the boy is one of the dullest 
of scholars, he is a very model of good conduct, and 
in nine cases out of ten you will inflict a, perhaps 
concealed, but yet mortal wound. 

The influence of aU this to compHcate the marking 
system, and destroy its effectiveness, needs no further 
illustration. 

With regard, now, to the use of the demerit mark 
scheme in schools for pupils of a maturer class, the 
reflecting teacher will at once see that many of the 
objections, just urged against it, hold equally good 
in this higher field. It is here, just as truly as before, 
opposed to the true theory of discipline, — that of ele- 
vation or encouragement ; and it is quite as certain 
to be irregular, capricious, and even unrighteous in 
its application. There wiU, of course, from the greater 
maturity of the pupils, be less room for ignorance or 
misapprehension as to its provisions and their imme- 
diate bearing on the offenses in question. But that 
very maturity, and the capacity it gives to compre- 
hend thiis much, will also enable them to detect more 
easily its errors. It thus ensures the certainty that, 
unless the scheme be employed with a masterly skill, 
it will come to be held in still deeper contempt tlian 
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was possible in the case of younger pupils. And it 
cannot but be seen that this contempt must be the 
more certain and aggravated from the simple fact 
that the teacher is powerless to supplement its weak- 
ness, by the sterner sanctions of penal infliction. 

Here, then, arises the all-important question, 
'* What is the teacher in these higher schools to do ? 
He may Lot make use of penal inflictions; if he is 
not to employ this marking scheme of discipline, 
what resource has he?" To this we answer, first, 
"Necessity knows no law." Bad as the demerit mark 
scheme is, he may have to employ it. But if he does 
resort to it, let him, in the light of the foregoing 
considerations, correct its common defects as far as 
he can. Let him employ its symbols solely as 'private 
'tnemoranda which may serve as a basis for a. just 
knowledge in laboring with the pupil in private, and 
for a righteous judgment in determining the propriety 
of final exclusion. Let thorough dispassionateness 
characterize all his marking, and, if he can not other- 
wise secure this, let him never mark at the instant 
nor upon the immediate impulse. If he be indisposed 
or irritated, he had better not mark at all ; let not 
both teacher and pupil suffer at once for the infirm- 
ities of human nature. 

And, lastly, let him never announce the marking to 
the pupil in public : it is an error in principle, and an 
abomination in practice, which is only calculated t(i 
react in either exasperation or contempt, upon tli(f 
discipline itseK. Let not the teacher, even in his 
private conferences with the pupil, mention it ii 
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form ; this is hardly less mischievous than the other. 
The roU is the teacher's private guide; the pupil 
has no more right of access to it than lie has to 
his "Daily Memorandum." The teacher's final de- 
cision as to the pupil's standing embraces general 
facts beyond the reach of the roll. If, now, he pre- 
viously announces the pupil's standing according to 
the mere roll marks, his subsequent judgment is cut 
off from modification ; or, if modified, is likely to be 
disputed by the pupil. Once more, announce the 
standing according to the roll marks with any degree 
of frequency, and the pupil will soon be taught to 
study merely for the mark standing, and not at all 
for the higher ends of duty and self-conscious 
worthiness. He becomes a mere mercenary laborer, 
as in the case of prizes. 

The truth is, aU that should come to the knowledge 
of the pupil is the substantial character of his con- 
duct, as it lies in the teacher's mind, and as positively 
defined by his record. This may, and should, be as 
distinctly set before the pupil, as is needful to secure 
in him a just knowledge of bis dehnquency and duty, 
and to afford a sufficient ground for the presentation 
of those moral considerations which are, in his case, 
the only real means of correction. 

This last thought naturally suggests the second 
answer to the main question. And that is, that just 
in proportion as the pupil advances toward maturity 
of age and capacity, the government of the school 
must pass from the lower to the higher species. The 
government of mere force must necessarily expiie at 
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an early period. The government of authority en- 
dures longer. It may indeed be regarded as holding 
some important place throughout the whole of the 
pupil's career in the echool ; latterly, not as the chief 
means or reliance, but rather as a sustaining element 
in the use of the higher species. In the last stage, 
the -government of influence enters the field as the 
chief, and often sole means of hopeful and effective 
control in the schooL He, therefore, who, in the 
government of adult pupils, cannot skilfuUy and suc- 
cesfiilly apply its provisions, will sooner or later bo 
driven to an unconditional surrender of his preroga- 
tives as ruler. To this, there is but one alternative, 
and that too seldom practicable among us ; namely, 
the establishment of a purely military rule. 

The resort to the government of influence in our 
higher schools, unsupported, as to a great extent it 
must be, by the direct sanctions of positive authority, 
will undoubtedly be attended with some difficulties. 
But, inasmuch as those difficulties are only such as 
always attend the proper management and control of 
men, they are no just cause for discouragement. 
Nay, rather, the field thus opened to the true teacher 
should be one of especial ambition, since here only 
is it that his highest executive skiU, his truest practi- 
cal greatness as a man, is to be developed or evinced. 

And, further, in this transition from the lower to 
this higher species of government in the school, there 
are, with the increased difficulties, some pecuUar 
attending advantages. That \ery maturity which 
compels a resort to influ«;nce, renders the pupil more 
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accessible to its effective use. He can now bettei 
understand and appreciate the genial good will which 
brings the teacher into closer association with him as 
a companion and friend. He can more clearly com- 
prehend the nature and force of the reasonings by 
which his true interest and obhgation are enforced 
upon his conscience. And his moral susceptibilities, 
though often sadly blunted, are yet, if properly 
approached and wrought upon, better adapted to 
substantial and permanent effects, than is to be ex- 
pected in the case of younger pupils. If, with these 
facts before him, the teacher is still incapable of 
applying himself patiently and resolutely to the use 
of this higher species of control, he is fitter to be 
governed than to govern. 

There are certain points connected with the govern- 
ment of departmental sehoclSy which, while not ne- 
cessarily involved in this connection, may be more 
conveniently noticed here than elsewhere. We shall 
therefore give them such attention as their general 
importance demands, though necessarily in brief. 

By departmental schools we mean such as are 
under the conduct of a number of teachers, principal 
and subordinate, and as consequently appear in 
several divisions, either more or less distinctly organ- 
ized. They are of two kinds ; those of a lower order, in 
which the several teachers are not held as constituting 
a faculty proper, in which the division of the school 
is not one of specific departments, and in which the 
pupils, during the school hours, are held to a fixed 
and common place of study ; and those of the higher 
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order, in which the departments are organized on the 
basis of specialties in instruction or distinct courses 
of study, in which the teachers or professors form a 
proper faculty, and in which the pupils are congregated 
only in class rooms and for the purpose of recitation. 
J!hese last are departmental schools proper. 

With regard to the first or lower, order of divided 
schools, there are some practical difficulties bearing 
upon their government, which it is not easy to reach. 
For example, the attainment of the most thorough 
supervision of the several pupils, the greater simpli- 
fication of the discipline, and the more direct and 
effective individualizing of cases under treatment, 
would suggest the somewhat equal distribution of the 
pupils in different study-rooms under the different 
teachers, and the consequent equalization of the re- 
spective shares of the latter in the instruction and 
government. On the other hand, convenience in the 
movements of the pupils and the change of classes, 
economy in the provision of school rooms, and the 
difficulty of securing the proper governmental capacity 
in aU the teachers, to which may be added the public 
hostility to the infliction of the severer punishments 
except by the highest authority, — aU these demand 
the general congregation of the pupils in one study- 
room, and the devolving of their general government 
chiefly upon one teacher, the others being restricted tc 
tlie simple charge and control of classes in recitation 

We shall enter into no discussion of the relative* 
merits of these two forms, since it is a question of 
organization rather than government, and since iti 
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decision musfc rest, not upon theories, but upon tlie 
practical facts involved. But, inasmucli as the latter 
species of organization is the one more commonly 
adopted, and so far appears to be practically accepted 
as the best possible under the circumstances, we shall 
confine ourselves to its exclusive consideration. 

So far now, as, under tliis organization, the general 
government of the school as devolving upon the 
teacher permanently in charge of the study-room, is 
concerned, the principles of the art as herein set forth 
are of direct application, and constitute of themselves a 
sufficient guide. But there are specific questions that 
may arise with regard to the duties and prerogatives 
of subordinates, merely in charge of classes in recita- 
tioii, that require a more definite solution. The fol- 
lowing considerations are, therefore, urged as chiefly 
important in the premises. 

First. So far as the teacher has the privilege of 
governing his class, he should be guided by the prin- 
ciples of school government in general as herein set 
forth ; and, so far as he can, within liis limited field 
and with his restricted powers, he should faithfully 
endeavor to carry them out. This is essential to the 
welfare of his class as, for the time being, the body 
politic, and to the maintenance of his authority as 
ruler for the time being. 

Secondly. He should, nevertheless, endeavor, even 
though at the sacrifice of some personal convictions, 
to govern in substantial accordance with the general 
method established for the whole school. This is 
necessary that there may be no clash between de- 
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partments, no failure on the part of each department 
to supplement and sustain the rest, and no occasion 
for invidious comparisons of individual departments 
or teachers. The work of providing such a general 
method and of harmonizing its specific application 
by the several teachers, should be one of the first 
and chief oly'ects of concern on the part of the proper 
principal. 

Thirdly. Great pains should be taken by the prin- 
cipal not to denude the individual teacher of disci- 
plinary power so completely that he becomes, as is 
too commonly the case, a mere puppet before his 
class. A supervision which destroys the independ- 
ence of a subordinate, or an absorption of power 
which reduces him to a mere cipher, is narrow in 
policy and eventually destructive in practice. Reduce 
the class-teacher to the mere privilege or duty of re- 
porting offenses, — a practice peculiarly incident to 
the extended use of the marking system, — and you 
impair the teacher's sense of personal responsibiHty ; 
you encourage him to neglect the duty of laboring 
individually with offenders, and you offer a premium 
upon the exercise among his pupils, of a thorough 
and contemptuous disregard for his position and 
authority. 

Hence, so far as may be practicable, he should be 
empowered to investigate, decide, and discipline 
within his own sphere, subject only to the general 
restriction suggested under the second head. If, 
further, it may be, for any cause, necessary to with- 
hold from him the right to inflict punishment, let it 
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be done only with reference to the severer penalties 
which, as bearing more directly upon the deKcate 
sensibilities of the public, may endanger the peace or 
safety of the school authorities. And, in inflicting 
those punishments at the instance of the subordinate, 
let the principal, by all means, do it in the proper 
field and immediate presence of the subordinate, and 
substantially under Ms direction^ so that, to the eye 
of the class, the latter shall practically stand forth as 
the authoritative ruler in his own department. In no 
other way is it possible for the principal to preserve 
the self-respect of the subordinate or hold him stead- 
ily to his proper responsibility ; in no other way can 
he hold the class firmly to the exercise of a respectful 
regard for the position and authority of the subordi- 
nate, or a uniform obedience to the general order of 
the school. 

Of those higher departmental schools, in which 
there is a properly organized faculty and no fixed 
congregation of the pupils, during the school session, 
in a common study-room, little need be said. The 
offenses here are of course restricted to those com- 
mitted against the proper order of the recitation 
room, and those committed outside against the gen- 
eral order of the school. 

Of these, the former fall exclusively under the juris- 
diction of the teacher or professor proper, and should, 
in accordance with the foregoing rules for the lower 
schools, be adjudged and disciphned by him alone, 
except in case of reference or appeal to the facidty 
entire. For obvious reasons elsewhere suggested, 
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such discipline should be always in substantial con- 
formity with the general order agreed upon for the 
whole school. 

Those general offenses which bear upon the gov- 
ernment of the school at large, should, as a matter 
of course, be properly considered and adjudged by 
the faculty as such. Only in this way can organic 
unity in oversight, responsibility, effort, and influence 
be secured throughout the whole corps. This, how- 
ever, is by no means to relieve the individual teacher 
from his obligation to make direct personal effort for 
the correction of offenses of which he is cognizant ; 
nor is it to detract from the sovereign prerogative of 
the principal to have a voice and power over and 
above the will of the faculty, when in the exercise of 
a superior sagacity, it may seem necessary to trans- 
cend that will. Generally, however, when there is in 
the superior officer, the proper executive capacity, 
such a necessity wiU seldom occur. The exercise of 
what should be, in a principal, a characteristic good 
sense and tact, wiU usually succeed in commanding 
the reasonable acquiescence and support of all, with- 
out the need of overruling any. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

BCHOOL GOYEBNMENT — GENERAL RESUMJfc OF ITS SPE- 
CIES ; THEIR CHARACTERISTICS, AND THE QUALIFICA- 
TIONS REQUISITE TO THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 

Species classified, as those of Force, Authority, and Influence — General 
elements, means, ideas, and ends, severally stated — Bdative order and 
importance of the species considered — Government of force, inferior, 
restricted, and insuflacient alone — That of authority higher — Needs to 
be supplemented by the others — That of influence, superior — Insufla- 
cient alone, in a depraved moral system — Government must combine 
all three species — Qualiflcations, why reconsidered, or stated anew — 
Qualiflcations for the vse qf/orcc— Strength, promptitude, and resolu- 
tion — ^These severally considered — Qualifications for the exercise of con- 
trol — Good bodily presence — Includes physical exterior and mien or 
carriage — ^Power of these — Gross defects to which they are opposed — 
Illustration of the power of these qualifications — Intellectual qualifi' 
cations — Sound judgment — Its importance — Its elements, accurate per- 
ception of facts, ready apprehension of just method of treatment — 
Method of culture — Imperturbable ter/ipcr— Evils of a lack of this — 
Faults sure to be aggravated unless thoroughly corrected — ^False apol- 
ogies for indulgence in hasty temper— Intelligent persiJUenx^y — Not mere 
blind stubbornness— Importance of rational •pernhtency—Qual\ficch 
tions for the use of tfie government of infiuenee—Ofaitd nature — Neces- 
sity to the existence of sympathy and love between teacher and pupil 
—Logical sA;i7?— Restriction in the use of reasoning with the pupil- 
Proper M'ie— Personal goodness— yot a weak easiness or indulgence — 
But post ;ive worthiness, the result of self-conquest — Base character 
sure of ultimate detection and defeat — Tact — Its nature— Relation to 
good sense — ^Its utility — Means of development — Ihrsistence — As dis- 
tinguished from authoritative persistence — I\)wer of retraction — D'lSL- 
culty of retracting successfully — liules for retractiort—'Sot every error 
needs correction — Even important errors, when observed, not always 
to be corrected — Folly of petty apologies and constant retraction — 
Government must simply evince power and willingness to correct 
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when best — Retraction to be made frankly, but anostentatiousl> —Sug- 
gested/acts — Difference of female qualifcaiions — Woman's lack of the 
stronger physical and intellectual qualities — Her superiority in the 
more delicate moral qualifications — Error of those who demand mere 
masculine vigor in the woman as teacher — Diffei'encea in power and qtial- 
ijication among men — All have not, and cannot acquire, the same — Ex, 
elusive forms of government objectionable — The best form that the man 
can best apply — Government summed up, not in the measures, but 
the spirit of the man. 

We are now prepared for our closing work, a com- 
prehensive resume of school government considered 
with reference to its general species, their character- 
istics, and the qualiftcatioTis requisite to their suc- 
cessful administration. 

From the preceding discussion, it has been seen 
that the government of the school is practically of 
three general species : 1st, that of Force; 2d, that of 
Authority; and 3d, that of Love, 

The general elements of effect in these species re- 
spectively are, in the first, mere physical capacity, or 
Strength; in the second, Power, either bodily or 
mental ; and in the third. Influence, both intellectual 
and moral. 

The general means employed in each respectively 
are, in the first. Compulsion ; in the second. Requisi- 
tions or Mandates, either with or without reasonings 
or penal inflictions; and in the third, Fersvasionj 
either argumentative or pathetic. 

The general idea entertained of the subject, under 
each respectively, is as follows : under the govern 
ment of force, he is regarded as a mere unreasoning 
creature ; under that of authority, he is held as an 
intelligent subject; and under that of love, he is 
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looked upon as not only an intelligent subject, but 
as capacitated for the exercise of a true and loving 
loyalty. 

The ultimate supremacy attained in the successful 
administration of the three general species respect- 
ively, is of different kinds corresponding. In the 
first, the supremacy is that of mere Mastery ; in the 
second, it is that of Sovereign Control^ or Lordship ; 
and in the third, it is that of Moral Supremacy. 

This analysis at once reveals the relative import- 
ance of these species of government in the school, to 
be precisely that of the order in which they have just 
been presented, beginning with the lowest and ending 
with the highest. 

The government of mere force, resulting only in 
physical mastery, however just in its place, or com- 
plete in its success, stands necessarily lowest in the 
scale. It is inferior in its governing idea, in the 
means it employs, and in the ends attained. Fur- 
thermore, although necessary and useful within its 
prescribed limits, it is insufficient of itself; it is 
unable and unfit to stand alone ; and if made the 
sole or chief reliance, must even be pronounced to 
be the necessary resource of mere incompetence to 
govern, and to be, in its essential character, base and 
despotic. 

Far higher in the scale stands the government of 
authoritative power, or true control. It is nobler in 
the idea cherished both of itself and of its subjects, 
more comprehensive in its capabilities and moans, 
and more effective and salutary in its results. Yet 
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even this species can hardly be considered as, in 
itself, sufficient or complete. Without the co-opera- 
tion of the first, it may sometimes fail for lack of 
material power to command universal obedience. 
Without the full alliance of the last species, the gov- 
ernment of love, it must often stop short of evincing 
the higheat^elements of excellence, and must fail to 
attain the truest and noblest results. It is, of itself, 
adequate to the preservation of substantial order and 
organic harmony and prosperity. But it cannot reach 
that perfect crown of all governmental success in the 
school, the thorough and benign transformation of 
character, and the permanent alliance of its subjects 
in the cause of its own perpetuation and perfection. 

The last, the government of influence, or true su- 
premacy, is, in its individual character, whether we 
look at its controlling idea, its specific appliances or 
its ultimate achievements, doubtless the purest and 
best. Still, it must not be forgotten, that, taken as an 
exclusive mode, even this species of government is 
not without its defects. In a perfect moral system, yet 
unvitiated by the introduction of depraved passions 
and a disloyal will, it might, perhaps, be able to 
stand and rule alone. But where the opposite char- 
acteristics are prevalent ; where the subjects of moral 
government are, not only imperfect in apprehension, 
but depraved in nature ; where there are endless 
counteracting notions, desires, examples, and influ- 
ences, it stands in reason, that the case is different. 
Here, it lacks the grand element which is alone able 
to secure free scope and fair play for the exercise of 
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its own better appliances, and which, only can guar- 
anty it either safety or success. Able it may be, 
when the way is clear, to secure the desired trans- 
formation of character, and substantial order as con- 
sequent ; but it is not unfailingly competent to make 
that way clear when once it has been obstructed. It 
laay indeed go down upon the realm of a corrupted 
nature, and 

" Tempt witli wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss ;" 



but it can give no sure pledge that it will not at tbe 
last be driven, 

" Bootless home, and weather-beaten back," 

Generous then may be the nature which espouses 
its cause, and seeks to rely on it alone ; but it is 
neither well informed nor practically wise. Hence, 
we are forced to accept the general conclusion, that 
in the school, as indeed elsewhere, the system of 
government chosen and administered must be eclectic 
rather than partial or exclusive : it must range freely 
through all three of the foregoing species, and, em- 
ploying them in their proper order and proportion, 
must perfect itself in a just aUiance and harmonious 
co-operation of the whole. A just apprehension of 
the validity and force of this conclusion would go far 
toward the effective correction of the too current ten- 
dency to assume the sufficiency and exclusive lawful- 
ness of the various schemes, of natural reactions, 
moral suasion, and reformatory discipline, — schemes, 
in themselves considered, not destitute of individual 
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excellencies, but which, as commonly taught and 
urged, are only deceptive and dangerous. 
^ We are now prepared to notice the qucdiJicatioTis 
requisite to the successful administration of the gov- 
ernment of the school, as set forth in this analysis. 
In doing this, we shall follow the order of the fore- 
going analysis as the most convenient, and as 
susceptible of presenting each class in the better 
light of its relations and comparative importance. 
Some of these. wDl doubtless occur to the reader, as 
having been suggested in the previous discussion. 
These, however, cannot be entirely excluded here, 
without impairing the general classification and losing 
the benefit of such additional light as may be thrown 
upon them. But the notice taken of them will, for 
the reason just suggested, be comparatively brief. 

Others wiQ be presented, not because the attain- 
ment of them is possible in the case of every teacher, 
nor because the eflfort toward such attainment is ob- 
ligatory on those naturally deficient ; but because they 
properly have their place in the complete scheme of 
qualifications ; because they are suggestive of direc- 
tions in which important culture and improvement 
may be sought ; and because the mention of them 
will evince the greater advantage and responsibiUty 
of those who have been, by a beneficent nature, 
thus nobly endowed. Let the earnest teacher, then, 
be upon his guard against being discouraged by the 
early discovery of his natural or constitutional lack 
of any of these particular qualifications; and be 
equally careful not to form a hasty estimate of their 
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value, upon the unfair basis of a partial or ill-digested 
examination of the entire scheme. Our object is to 
explore faithfully the whole field before us, that, sp 
far as it may be possible, every one may be able to 
find something clearly adapted to his own individual 
necessities or responsibilities. 

To proceed, then, the qualifications requisite to the 
successful administration of the first species of gov- 
ernment, that of mere force, are few and simple, 
being primarily, mere physical strength ; and, second- 
arDy, when the former is inadequate alone, alertness, 
or promptitude in action. Every one knows how 
potent an element this last is in a trial of strength, 
in which the parties are unequally matched, and how 
often it is itself sufficient to secure the victory. In 
cases in which both of these elements of mastery are 
either wanting or are inadequate to the task imposed 
upon them, there is no resource except 

" The mind and spirit remains 
Invincible." 

The higher strength must be found in aroused and 
determined resolution. Every one conversant with 
human conflict knows how possible it is for such res- 
olution to reduplicate, for the time being, even the 
physical powers. Indeed, here, as well as in the 
higher fields of struggle, it is often true that the 
measure of the will is the measure of the abiHty. 

The qualifications favoring the happy administra- 
tion of the second and higher species of government, 
that of control, or proper sovereignty, are more varied 
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and deserving of a fuRer consideration. They are, 
first, a good physical exterior or bodily presence. 
This includes several distinct elements, such as size, 
just proportions, proper solidity of frame, an eye 
keen and penetrating or clear and commanding, and 
a voice full, distinct, and naturally authoritative. 
Milton recognizes the general principle when he says 
of Adam : 

" His large, fair front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule." 

As has been intimated, however, these quaUties are 
Dot always at command ; nor is he to be judged ne- 
cessarily incompetent, who may be wanting in them. 
Still it must be patent to every observing mind, that, 
other things being equal, he who possessing these, 
looks 

" Every mcli a king," 

will, at once, command a respectful attention and a 
prompt obedience, which will be denied to a person 
of feeble or insignificant appearance, and which the 
latter must first conquer by the force of a subsequent 
development of hidden and unsuspected power, before 
he can confidently and surely claim them. 

Secondly. A becoming or noble mien, or carriage 
of one's self, is important, and, aside from the general 
reason, — ^its bearing upon the government, — because 
it is a direct symbol of the inward spirit which cer- 
tainly has some just claim to a fitting outward repre- 
sentation ; because it is to a good degree susceptible 
of development in every person of any force of char- 
acter ; and because, in some of its elements, Ameri- 
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cans are notoriously and culpably deficient. This 
quality embraces the several elements ; erectness of 
form ; seK-possessed steadiness in movement and 
certainty in action ; unembarrassed directness of look 
and address ; and a deUberate and unfaltering utter 
ance. 

The faults to which these are opposed are an un- 
natural and unhealthy stoop, and careless or lounging 
postures, — ^both matters of the merest habit, and 
simply inexcusable ; undue haste or fitful irregularity 
in movement, either original or acquired; clumsy 
and imperfect action in doing things, not uncommonly 
the result of conscious incompetence ; a lowering, 
dowTicast, or averted look, either the product of con- 
stitutional timidity or mere ma/avais hxmte ; a hesitating 
or bungling style of address, quite generally the just 
retribution of our common disloyalty to the study of 
our noble " mother tongue ;" and a thick, feeble, or 
vulgar utterance, sometimes natural, but more often 
the base birth of the abominable neglect in our 
schools, of the noble art of reading. " From £uch 
withdraw thyseK," if thou art either an earnest 
teacher or indeed but half a man. Contentment with 
them is a vice. 

Of the utiUty of this grand qualification, we urge 
nothing beyond its self-evident claims, except by way 
of brief practical illustration. Let, for example, a 
command be issued, and with a cool, self-possessed 
mien, and a direct and confident look and tone, and 
who does not know that it carries with it, a clear 
conviction to the mind addressed, not merely of the 
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necessity of obedience, but also of its own inherent 
rectitude. ** Confidence," says Tapper, "was bearer 
of the palm because it looked like conviction of 
desert." So too, what skillful teacher has not wit- 
nessed the simple and effective power of a sudden 
pause, profound silence, and a steady and penetrating 
look fastened upon some thoughtless and disturbing 
member of the little commonwealth? Looks, Hke 
gestures, are often mightier than words, and their 
right and effective use might well be more frequently 
a subject of study among our teachers. In practical 
dealing with human nature, it is a cardinal maxim ; 
that manner is more vitaf than even matter. 

But nothing here urged is to be accepted as coun- 
tenancing a mere studied pompousness or preten- 
tiousness of manner. Simple affectation or pretence 
in the teacher is a vice of no insignificant dimensions. 
But a properly cultivated or a naturally noble man- 
ner is quite another thing, and is both legitimate and 
desirable. 

Passing, thirdly, to the higher and more exclusively 
intellectual qualities, the first to be noticed is sound 
judgment or, in common phraseology, good common 
sense. This is of the utmost importance. It is for 
the teacher, (as indeed for every man who has to deal 
with human affairs,) the touchstone of practical char- 
acter and endowment : it is the master attribute. 
No other good quaUties which he may possess, can 
counterbalance any especial deficiency in this direc- 
tion. The best designs and the fairest plans may 
be hopalcGsly marred or foiled, by the simple lack, 
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on the part of the teacher, of good common sense. 
With it, those even intrinsically defective may count 
upon a reasonable success. 

Its elements are few and simple, being, first, a 
prompt and accurate perception of the facts in the 
case, and, secondly, a ready intuitive apprehension 
of their just relations to the probable treatment de- 
manded. They may be summed up, in a rapid and 
transparent survey of the whole field of the specific 
fact or measure concerned, irrespective of mere per- 
sonal prepossessions or considerations. It involves 
reaUy the power of whoUy discharging the observer 
himself, from the view taken, and of looking at things 
in their own nature and relations exclusively. In the 
lack of this power, lies the real secret of the failure 
of many persons to evince sound judgment or com 
mon sense. They cannot, in their judgments, get 
out of, away from, and above themselves. Hence, 
self-conceited and egotistical minds must always be 
wanting in this quality. 

Good judgment or common sense is usually, to a 
great extent, a native endowment. Its attainment, 
when it is not native, is a matter of some difficulty ; 
IQ some cases, it is seemingly impossible. Yet 
teachers should guard against too readily accepting 
this last as the fact in their own case. For the 
quality may be, to an important degree, either ac- 
quired or cultivated. 

The proper means to be employed in. that direction 
are simple and within reach. They are first, a well- 
balanced culture ol the intellect generally ; fiecondly, 
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the habit of hearty association with others ; thirdly, 
the constant practice of close observation both of 
men and things ; and lastly, the thoughtful and con- 
tinijed study of one's own experience. The last is, 
of itself , in many cases sufficient. Indeed the uni 
ver&al value attached to experience is really due to 
Ihe fact that it produces, not merely enlarged knowl- 
edge, but enlarged common sense. And these means, 
so simple and accessible, can neither be too highly 
esteemed, nor too assiduously employed. Teachers 
are, we fear, too prone, either from original indispo- 
sition to self-culture, or from entire preoccupation 
with books, tc neglect them. But the error is a fatal 
one. Sooner or later, the price must be paid and to 
the uttermost farthing; Hence, (to vary the maxim) ; 
" caveat doctor ;" let the teacher beware. 

Fourthly. Let the teacher either possess, or fully 
acquire a cool and imperturbable temper. Of the 
practical and pressing importance of this qualifica- 
tion, little need be said. Easy excitability or hasty 
violence are, of necessity, dangerous elements in the 
government of the school. Their tendency to weaken 
the teacher's influence ; to impair the accuracy of his 
judgment ; to complicate his administration of disci- 
pline ; to occasion positive injustice ; and to stimu- 
late and strengthen both by example and direct colli- 
sion, the fiercer passions of his pupils, is unmistak- 
able. 

Furthermore, these faults cannot remain stationary. 
Unless effectually subdued, they must grow in fre- 
quency of exhibition and in power. The school will 
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afford a thousand petty occasions for the aggravation 
of the one, and the stimulation of the other to un- 
seemly and destructive outbreaks. Correction is, 
then, the only safety. It is idle to plead that, the 
teacher is naturally hasty, or to rely upon that shal- 
lowest of all subterfuges that it will soon be learned 
that it " is his way.*' As to the first, he has no right 
as teacher to leave so public a fault uncorrected ; 
and for the second, let him remember that he rules 
among those, who, in their yet unsophisticated views 
of consistency, are not likely to feel the force of the 
apology. There is no evading of this grand principle ; 
he who cannot or will not control himself, is not fit 
to control others. 

Lastly, under this second species of government, 
we notice as a requisite qualification, inteUigent sta- 
bility of wDl, or persistency of purpose. We say dis- 
tinctly, inielligent persistency ; for simple blind perti- 
nacity, or mere stubbornness is itself an infirmity, of 
which can come but little good, and if any, that only 
by chance. The famous, and often nauseatingly re- 
iterated maxim ; " perseverance conquers all things ;" 
is true only with limitations. Perseverance may 
possess this power, but only when it is rational, that 
is, when it is inspired and guided by proper knowl- 
edge and sound judgment. An ass may be conceived 
as kicking with the characteristic stubbornness of his 
race, against, for example, the Hoosic mountain, till 
*' the crack of doom ;" but it does not therefore follow 
ihat he will eventually, by the mere virtue of his pcn-- 
severance, either buffet back its iron walls, or con- 
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quer for himself a successful subterranean passage 
to its farther slope. 

But of an intelligent, a rational persistency, all 
may be promised that is possible. Hence, let the 
teacher either have or acquire this important char- 
arjteristic. He will have large and constant occasion 
for its exercise, as has elsewhere been shown. If he 
is naturally deficient, he may do more to correct the 
evil than many suppose. It is quite possible for him, 
by the simple practice of carefully considering before- 
hand the work he proposes to undertake, by repeat- 
edly and firmly bringing himself back from any ir- 
resolute lapsing therefrom, and by renewedly girding 
himseK up to the unflinching endeavor, — ^it is quite 
possible through the use of those means, to almost 
recreate the wiU. And a firm will is a power in the 
school. 

Of the qualifications calculated to insure success 
in the administration of the third, and last species of 
government in the school, that of influence, or moral 
supremacy, the first in order is a genial nature. 

Influence can only be secured and exerted where 
there is a certain amount of mutual attraction; and 
attraction involves mutual modifications, different, 
perhaps, in degree, but yet similar in kind. To ob- 
tain fchis power over the pupU, the teacher must be 
able to arouse and enlist in Lis own behalf the more 
genial side of the pupil's nature. The only direct 
means of effecting this is to disclose and apply the 
genial elements of his own nature. Certainly, if he 
be of a cold or distant temper ; if he stands aloof 
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from the most susceptible and simny of all natures,— 
that of the child ; or if he approaches it, but with no 
near and sympathizing contact, with no warm and 
radiant sunshine from his own heart, he cannot ex- 
pect to bring the child out from his isolation, distance, 
timidity, or antagonism, into the realm and atmos« 
phere of influence and regard. Unrelenting rigidity 
and fr'ost have no business to look for the evoking of 
a bland and blooming spring. 

The importance, then, of the teacher's careful cul- 
tivation of a pleasant and kindly address, if he has 
it not by nature ; of his unbending himself at the 
proper times, from his sterner moods and duties, to 
seek a proper companionship with his pupils, and of 
his careful exhibition of a just but lively sympathy 
with them in their little joys and sorrows, becomes 
again not less apparent than it has been already else- 
where seen to be. 

Secondly. Under this general head, logical ahtUty 
or skill must be included as a qualification of no 
slight value. We embrace in tliis, not only a capacity 
to discover consistent reasons for things required, but 
also proper skill in presenting thein to the mind to 
be influenced. In the exercise of authority proper, 
the teacher has need, for his own sake as legislator 
and ruler, to be a clear and self-consistent thinker. 
But, as has elsewhere been hinted, his logical con* 
elusions, are not, under that species of government, 
except to a very limited and guarded extent, to be 
ftj^pHed directly to the understanding of the subject 
Kequii^ments and decisions are, by the very nature 
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of authority, to be generally unargued. Eai, under 
tlie rule of influence, it is often quite otherwise. 
AVhenever the pupU is in a proper frame of mind ; ii 
somewhat eflfectively drawn to the teacher by an in- 
cipient oi substantial regard ; and is already meas- 
urably prepared to yield obedience for its own sake, 
the way is open for the generous unfolding to him of 
the reasons which reveal the justice or benevolence 
of the claims laid upon him, and the dignity and 
beauty, not merely of obedience, but of hearty co- 
operation. And when this can be done, it is an ele- 
ment of the purest power. 

Here, then, the teacher who possesses this logical 
ability or skill will have a most important advantage 
over those not thus endowed or qualified. And it is 
in this direction, that that system of professionaj 
training which, despising a mere martinet drill in 
formal rules and methods, seeks to develop in the 
teacher the power of acute, ^dgorous and independ- 
ent thought, at once reveals its just superiority. Let 
no teacher in process of professional training be con- 
tent with any other. To do so is simply slavish and 
suicidal. Mastery of form, avails him, only when the 
forms apply. Power to think makes him master of 
the entire position, at the very time of his need, and 
precisely as he needs it. 

A third qualification for the attainment and exercise 
of influence is personal goodness ; not a mere incon- 
siderate or weak goodishness, but that clear, strong, 
positive, rational worthiness which is more especially 
the product of pure self-conquest. He is, for the 
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use of this moral influence, the most truly and 
effectively pure, and good who, whatever may 
have been his original defects of notion or char- 
acter, has hunted them out and dethroned them ; and 
who has, for the sake of his own virtue, installed in 
their stead, traits and principles both admirable and 
Buie-founded. Here, it is quite possible for the last 
to become signally the first. Constitutional amia- 
bility is, of course, lovely ; but acquired worthiness 
is the most mighty, and the most to be revered. 

But, whether it be constitutional or acquired, the 
worthiness must be. Base character may by self- 
concealment and artifice, attain and vdeld a potent 
influence. But that influence is uncertain. There is 
always lying under it the dangerous powder-heap, to 
which some unexpected revelation of the hidden de- 
formity may apply the igniting spark and fatally ex- 
plode the whole of the seemingly fair fabric. To 
command a true and abiding influence, there must be 
that near approach of character to character; that 
direct contact of thought, feeling, and sympathy, 
which renders no one permanently safe and sure, who 
cannot, in the full assurance of conscious rectitude 
say, and with a better principle and purpose than 
did the subtle lago : 

" I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at." 

In the fourth place, and pre-eminently, the teacher 
must possess tact. This quahty, so often incompre- 
hensible to those who are destitute of it, is really no 
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mystery. Tact is simply good sense skilfully opera- 
tive. Between the two, the difference is that good 
sense is internal; tact external: good sense is re- 
flective ; tact applicative : good sense is the subject 
matter ; tact is its just delivery. Indeed, the two are 
but necessary parts of a perfect* practical duality of 
powers. Good sense and tact are the two contiguous 
plates in the one electrical combination, — the one on 
the negative, the other on the positive side of the 
circuit, but both equally necessary to the evolution 
of the required force. Hence, tact is indispensable 
to the attainment and exercise of true and effective 
mfluence. Tact is the golden groove along which you 
ghde unperceived to the very ^ gate of the human 
heart : tact is the cunning sap by which you press 
your way beneath its stubborn outworks to the inner 
citadel : tact is the master key that commands all its 
complicated locks, and gives you entrance to its secret 
vaults and hiding places. Were every other power 
denied the teacher, tact might still avail to win an 
important success. 

The close relation just shown to exist between good 
sense and tact, will suggest the fact that much the 
same laws are true of the existence or the acquisition 
of the latter, as prevail in the case of the former. 
The difficulties to be encountered in the work of 
acquiring it, and the means to be employed in the 
prosecution of that work, are substantially identical 
with those already noticed under the head of good 
sense. They need not then be repeated. 

Much the same maj'^ be said of the last quality to 
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be considered under this head ; namely, persistence. 
Essential to the highest success in the administration 
of the preceding forms of government, it certainly 
can be none the less so here. Indeed, the attainment 
of important ends through the use of purely mora?, 
means, or through influence and persuasion, is gen- 
erally a more circuitous, tardy, and complicated op- 
eration, than could be the attainment of the same 
results throagh the use of mere authority. Its path, 
like 



" That, on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings, 
Corves round the corn-field and the hill of vines. 
Honoring the holy bounds of property ; 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end.'' 

But this very circuitousness, this yery regard for 
the rights of human feeling and imperfection, and 
this pure reliance upon peaceful, but indirect and 
slow-paced measures, renders the demand for patient 
persistence the more imperative. 

There is, however, this difference between the per- 
sistency of this last species of government, and that 
of the two former, which it is instructive to notice 
The steadiness of purpose involved in the exercise of 
either force or authority, is, like all the atteibutes of 
those two forms of government, more positive and 
outstanding. It stands forth wi& unconcealed arms 
and unrolled banners of battle, on the very edge of 
the first onset. In pressing the milder plans and 
purposes of influence, it must be none the less pres- 
ent, but more quiet and undemonstrative. It lies, 
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rather iu abeyance, like a concealed but ready and 
powerful reserve. Its presence, if at once revealed, 
would only betray the whole projected movement tc 
the hostile pupil, and would only tend to put him 
upon his guard, and stiffen his resistance. Hence, il 
should be rather unconsciously felt than immediately 
seen. It should rather shine out steadily in the quiet 
progress of the patient effort, than appear 



" Bef<are the clondy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join. 



One more general qualification, belonging equally 
to all the various species o| government enumerated, 
remains to be noticed, and we have done. This is 
the power of retraxytion, or the capacity to correct 
and atone for the errors which may have occurred in 
the teacher's administration of the government of 
the school. It is doubtless true in principle that 
errors should not be committed, especially those of a 
grave or far-reaching character. But inasmuch as 
the teacher is not infallible, and is, moreover, hedged 
about by difficulties both complicated and constant, 
"it must needs be that offenses come ;" and, looking 
at the pain and peril incident upon the attempt to 
retrace the false steps taken, we may also add, " but 
woe to that man by whom the offense cometh." He 
will sooner or later learn the truth of the ancient 
saying : 

" Facilis decensos Avemi ; 
Sed revocare gradum, snperasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus, hie labor est." 
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In case, then, the hard necessity of retraction seems 
to be pressed upon the teacher, let him accept the 
issue fairly, and observe the following maxims. First. 
Not every error needs correction. Some muy not 
have been observed by the pupils, and others may 
be altogether of minor importance. Here, the at- 
tempt at correction will only reveal errors before un- 
suspected, or will unfortunately exaggerate the im- 
portance of those discovered. The evils thus induced 
will more than counterbalance the good proposed in 
the attempted retraction. The true course in such 
a case is for the teacher to stand quietly still upon 
his reserved rights, and leave the error to the natural 
correction of his subsequent administration of affairs. 

Secondly. Even where the errors may have been 
observed, or may possess some grave importance, 
the teacher is not to regard himself as scrupulously 
bound to make public amends for every one. One 
of the most pitiable of weaknesses in him who gov- 
erns, is that of ostentatiously engaging in the punc- 
tiUous correction of his own short-comings, by per- 
petual declarations and petty apologies. Nothing 
can be more foreign to the evincing of true govern- 
mental capacity ; nothing more destnictive to confi- 
dence in the government, and esteem for it. Its folly 
may be seen in the fact that it is the product of either 
a pitiful timidity in ruling, or as pitiful a conceit of 
superior rectitude. It is as if the teacher should 
confess that he dare not steadily press forward to the 
attainment of the greater objects in view, undaunted 
by temporary failures; or as if he should be con- 
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^tantly crying out, " Behold the marvel of my unfail- 
ing and fearless conscientiousness." The whole is a 
vice, only inferior to sheer vanity or obsequiousness. 

What is wanted in the teacher as governor, is not 
the correction of every noticeable fault, but the evin- 
cing of complete power and willingness to correct 
them, when, in his higher judgment, that is truly de- 
manded by the general weKare. Evince this power 
and williDgness, and the uncorrected errors will not 
only, not materially impair his authority or influence, 
but they will not unfrequently, by their very incor- 
rection, suggest to the pupil the possibility of higher 
capacity and superior reasons, unknown to himself, 
but determining the teacher's course. The tendency 
of this will naturally be to strengthen the general 
confidence in, not only his ability, but even his rec- 
titude. 

When correction is clearly just and necessary, let 
the retraction be frankly and fearlessly made, but 
without any needless comment or display, and above 
all, without personal reference, elaborate regrets, or 
unmanly whining. Let the teacher show that he stiU 
stands strong in conscious rectitude, and unimpaired 
in manly self-respect. Let him remember that what 
might be due between man and man, in the correction 
of faults, is not to the same extent demanded between 
government and subject. The broader claims, the 
far more difficult responsibihties, and the higher 
necessities of government as involving the welfare of 
the whole, are, in some part, an apology for its inci- 
dental failures. The preservation of its authoritative 
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dignity and power are too vital to the general inter- 
ests of the whole commonwealth, to be subjected to 
the needless humiliation of minute confessions and 
demure contrition. Let, then, enough appear in 
formal retraction to shed a clear and satisfactory 
light upon the subsequent amendment in governing 
and, for the rest, let this latter correction be the solo 
reliance. The maxim of government in the correction 
of faults must be ; not words without deeds, but deeds 
rather than words. 

The power to institute such wise and successful 
retraction, it will be now seen, is one of rare com- 
bination and great importance. It involves -a happy 
and effective blending of all the more important in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications which have just 
been set forth. Fortunate is he who finds this 
master combination instant in his nature, or solidly 
built up in his acquired endowments. 

In two directions, the foregoing considerations as 
to the qualification of the teacher, suggest facts de- 
manding a passing notice. It will doubtless have 
occurred to some, that of the quaUfications demanded, 
there are those that are neither so native to woman, 
nor so easily to be acquired by her ; as, for example, 
those of physical strength, commanding presence and 
authoritative voice, and logical breadth and power. 
It is, however, by no means necessary that she should 
either possess or seek to acquire these, at least in 
their more masculine or manly phase. She possesses^ 
to a more eminent degree and excellence than man 
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can boast, others that more than counterbalance any 
loss accruing from want of these. In 

" Those graceful acts, 
Those thousands decencies, that daily flow 
From aU her words and actions," 

Bhe is possessed of a power for the successful ad- 
ministration of that highest species of supremacy, — 
the supremacy of loving influence, which not unfre- 
quently, in its proper sphere, puts to shame man's 
more stem and positive capabilities, sometimes, even 
conquers them outright. Indeed, in her sharpness 
of perception ; her instantaneous certainty of intuition, 
sometimes amounting to even a prophetic instinct ; 
her facile adaptation ; her winning grace ; her subtle 
tact ; and her pure and noble sympathies, she is, in 
this field of direction and control, without a peer. 
Let her, then, cultivate others so far as she mav 
without disloyalty to her sex ; but let her rely rather 
upon these her own pre-eminent and altogether suffi- 
cient endowments. 

In this direction may be seen, at a glance, the 
stupidity of those who either possess or affect a con- 
viction of the superiority in the woman as teacher, 
of the more masculine traits of strength, courage, and 
so-called energy. They either fail to possess, or they 
foolishly ignore the knowledge of the highest, sweetest 
and most effective endowments of the sex. We say 
to such, 

" There are more things in heaven and earth. 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 
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Hence, a hundred times greater importance is to 
be attached to the quiet, all pervading and sweetly 
transforming influence of her, who in the school room 
moves on serenely from day to day, in all her pure 
proprieties and loving efforts, unconsciously both 
blessed and blessing, than can be attributed to the 
sturdy vigor and storming energy of those who either 
unthinkingly or unblushingly sacrifice the sweeter and 
more benign elements of their better nature, upon the 
altar of a mascuHne ambition. 

It may, fjirthermore, occur to some that, after all 
♦ihat may be done by teachers in the way of personal 
and professional culture and acquirements, there will 
still exist unavoidable individual differences in quali- 
fication, which must seriously affect them in their 
administration of the various species of government 
herein set forth ; and which may even preclude the 
possibility of the highest success in either as an ex- 
clusive form. One lesson taught by this is that of a 
necessary eclecticism in the choice of means and 
methods, which has already been touched upon. 

It remains, however, to suggest here, another im- 
portant and concluding principle. There is, doubt- 
less, a purest and best form of government. But as 
all are not adapted to be controlled by this theoreti- 
cally superior form ; so are all no more adapted to its 
exercise. This superior scheme of government should, 
beyond question, be so far understood and aspired to, 
as will secure its presence in the thought, as an in- 
spiring and informing influence toward the steady 
improvement of the method necessarily chosen. But 
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it is not imperative, nay, it may be simply a folly to 
aspire to its exclusive use and realization. The 
particular qualifications of some teachers may, not 
only render this an impossibility, but may render an 
attempt in that direclion, only a source of constant 
embarrassment and failure in that especial province 
in which, though inferior, a signal success await h 
them. All attempts, then, at imposing a one best and 
exclusive form of governing upon the teacher, are 
simply absurd and tyrannous. 

The general law in this direction, has been terselv 
and truly expressed by Pope : 

"For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate'er is best administered is best." 

The substance of it is this : some government is better 
than none, and government is as truly relative to the 
capacity of the ruler, as to the condition of the sub- 
ject. The wise teacher, then, while carefully availing 
himseK of the offered aid of all, will rely chiefly upon 
that species of government for which he intelligently 
discovers himself to be the best adapted. "The 
government of the school," said an able teacher to us 
once, " is summed up, not so much in the measures, 
as in the spirit of the man." But that clear and com- 
manding spirit is possible, and can be free and effect- 
ive, only in that field where he who rules is consciously 
at home. David was mightier with his sling and 
stone than he could have been, girt with all tho 
panoply of Saul, and he had both the good sense to 
know it and the' courage to avow it. Let the teachers 
learn from his example. 
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Nor let them learn from it only this one lesson. It 
is instinct with even nobler truth. Beyond his judi- 
cious preference for his o^vn well-approved, though 
unpretending weapons ; beyond his modest, but self- 
respectful rehance upon his own self-developed pow- 
ers; beyond his prompt, but unostentatious accep- 
tance of the duty and the trial providentially imposed 
upon him ; beyond that imperturbable coolness and 
calmness which stamped him every inch a man, as 
well as a hero ;--beyond all this, let the true teacher 
discover, and ponder well, that lesson of simple un- 
wavering faith in a divine guidance and support, which 
he, in his conflicts with ignorance and insubordination, 
needs not less than did David in his memorable com- 
bat with the giant of Gath ; and may he, in his time 
of need, both seek and find that guidance and support, 
and through them, come off conqueror indeed. 
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contains about 6,000 of the most useful and desirable English words, strictly classified 
with regard to form, length, sound, and topic. Their meaning and use is learned 
from the Langvaqe LeuMms and the Dictation Reviews, and their correct pronunciation 
is given everywhere. The Appendix contains Rules in Spelling, Capital Letters, Punctn* 
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This Series is designed to meet a general demand for smaller and cheap«f 
books than the National Series proper, and to serve as well for intermediate 
volumes of the National Reatlers in large graded schools requiring more books 
than one ordinary series will supply. 

Beauty. — The most casual observer is at once impressecl with the uapar- 
alleled mechanical beauty of the Independent Readers. The Publisbei-s be- 
lieve that the aesthetic tastes of children may receive no small degree of 
cultivation from their very earliest school-books, to say nothing of the impor- 
tance of m licing study attractive by all such artificial aids that are legitimate. 
In accordance with this view, not less than §25,000 was expended in their 
preparation before publishing, with a result which entitles them to be cou- 
sl«lered " the perfection of common-school books." 

Selections. — They contain, of course, none but entirely new selections. 
These are arranged according to a strictly progressive and novel method of 
developing the elementary sounds in order in the lower nimibers, and in all, 
with a view to topics and general literary style. The mind is thus le<l in fixed 
channels to proficiency in every branch of good reading, and the 6vil results of 
*' scattering," as pi^actised by most school-book authors, avoided. 

The Illustrations, as may be inferred from what has been said, are ele- 
gant beyon«l comparison. They are profuse in every number of the series, from 
the lowest to the highest. This is the only series published of which this 
is true. 

The Type is semi-phone\,ic, the invention of Professor Watson. By it every 
letter liaving more than one sound is clearly distinguished in all its variations 
without in any way mutilating or disguising the normal form of the letter. 

Elocution is taught by prefatory treatises of constantly advancing grade 
and completeness in each volume, which are illustrated by woo«lcuts in the 
lower books, and by blackboard diagrams in the higher. Professor Watson 
is the first to introduce practical illustrations and blackboard diagrams for 
teaching this branch. 

Foot-Notes on every page afford all the incidental instmction which the 
teacher ia usually required to impart. Indices of words refer the pupil to the 
place of their first use and definition. The biographies of authoi-s and others 
are in every sense excellent. 

Economy. — Although the number of pages in each volume is fixed at the 
minimum, for the purpose recited above, the utmost amount of matter avail- 
able without overcrowding is obtained in tlie space. The pages are much 
wider and larger than tliose of any competitor and contain twenty per cent 
more matter than any otiier series of the same type and number of pages. 

All the Great Features. — Besides the above all the popular features of 
the National Headers aw rotaineil except the word-building system. The 
latter gives place to an entirely new method of progressive development, based 
upon some of the best features of the word system, phonetics, and object 
lessons. 
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PARKER & WATSON'S NATIONAL 

READERS. 



The salient features of these works which have combined to render them so popular 
may be briefly recapitulated, as follows : — 

X. THE WORD-BUILDING SYSTEM. — This famous progressive method 
for yoiuig children originated and was co]»yrighted with these books. It constitutes a 
process with which the beginner with wards oi one letter is gradually introduced to 
additional lists formed by prelixing or affixing single letters, and is thus led almost 
insensibly to tlie master}' of the more difficult constructions. This is one of the most 
striking modem improvements in methods of teaching. 

2. TREATMENT OF PRONUNCIATION. — The wants of the youngest 
scholars in this department slVh not overlooked. It may be said that from the first 
lesson the student by this method need never be at a loss for a prompt and accurate 
rendering of every word encountered. 

3. ARTICULATION AND ORTHOEPY are considered of primary importance. 

4. PUNCTUATION is inculcated by a series of interesting reading lessons, the 
simple perusal of which suffices to lix its principles indelibly upon the mind. 

5. ELOCUTION. —Each of the higher Readers (3d, 4th, and 5th) contains elabo- 
rate, scholarly, and thoroughly practical treatises on elocution. This feature alone has 
secured for the series many of its warmest friends. 

6. THE SELECTIONS are the crowning glory of the series. Without excep- 
tion it may be said that no volumes of the same size and character contain n collectiim 
so diversitied, judicious, and artistic as this. It embraces the choicest gems of Eng- 
lish literature, so arranged as to aflbrd the reader am]de exercise in every depai-tmeut 
of style. So acceptable has the taste of the authors in this department proved, not 
only to the educational public but to the reading community at Urge, that thousands 
of copies of the Fourth and Fifth Readers have found their way into j»ublic and i)rivatc 
libraries throughout the country, where they are in coustant use as manuals of litera- 
ture, for reference as well as perusal. 

7. ARRANGEMENT. —The exercises are so arranged as to present constantly 
alternating practice in the diflTerent styles of composition, while observing a deflnite 
phm of progression or gradation throughout the whole. In the higher books the 
articles are jdaced in formal sections anfl classified toi)ically, thus concentrating the 
interest and inculcating a X'riuciple of association likely to prove valuable in subse- 
quent general reading. 

8. NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. — These are full and ade- 
quate to every want. The biographical sketches present in pleasing style the history of 
every author laid under contribution. 

9. ILLUSTRATIONS. — These are plentiful, almost profuse, and of the highest 
churarter of art. They are found in every volume of the series as far as and including 
the Third Reader. 

10. THE GRADATION is perfect. Each volume overlaps its companion pre- 
ceding or following in the series, so that the scholar, in passing from one to another, is 
only conscious, by the presence of the new book, of the transition. 

XX. THE PRICE is reasonable. The National Readers contain more matter than 
any other series in the same number of volumes published. Considering their com- 
pleteness and thoroughness, they are much the cheapest in the market 

X2. BINDING. — By the use of a material and process known only to them.selvcs. 
In common with all the publications of this house, the National Readers are warranted 
to outlast any with which they may be compared, the ratio of relative durab'^itj^ 
being in their favor as two to one. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READINa 



ftlonteith's Popular Science Reader. 

Jaimes Monteith, author of Monteith's Geographies, has here presented a Snppk 
nentary Beading Book expressly for the work of instructiou in reading and science a1 
one and the same time. It presents a number of easy and interesting lessons on Natimil 
Science and Natural Histoiy, intersi)ersed with appropriate selections in prose and 
poetry flrom standard authors, with blackboard drawing and written exercises. It 
serves to instil the noblest qualities of soul and mind, without rehearsing stories ol 
moral and mental depravity, as is too often done in juvenile books. The book is elaU)- 
rately illustrated with fine engravings, and brief notes at the foot of each page add lo 
the value and teachableness of the volume. 12mo, half bound, 360 pages. 

The Standard Supplementary Readers. 

The Standard Supplementary Readers {formerly Sainton's Supplementary Readtrs) 
edited by William Swinton and Qeorge B. Cathcart. have been received with marker 
fivor in representative quarters from Maine to CaHfornia. They comprise a series o 
carefully graduated reading books, designed to connect with any Feries of school Readers 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound io cloth, and the first four books art 
profusely iUusttHted by Fredericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The six books, 
which are closely co-ordinated with the several Readers of any regular series, are '■ — 

1. Easy Steps for Iiittle Feet. Supplementary to First Reader. 

In this book the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have been written and 
chosen with special reference to the feelings and fimcies of early childhood. 128 pages 
bound ii cloth and profusely illustrated. 

2. G-olden Book of Choice Beading:. Supplementary to Second 

Reader. 

This book represents a threat variety of pleasing and instructive reading, consisting of 
child-lore and poetry, noblt* examples and attractive ol^l-reading, written specially for it. 
492 pages, cloth, with numerous illustrations 

3 Book of Tales. Being School Readings Imaginative and Emotional 

Supplementary to Third Reader. 

In this book the youthful taste for imaginative and emotional is fed with pure and nobis 
treacions drawn from the literature of all nations. 272 pages, cloth. Pully illustrated. 

4. Readings in Nature's Book. Supplementary to Fourth Reader. 

This book contains a varied collection of charming readings in natural history and 
botany, drawn from the works of the great modem naturalists and traveliers. 862 pages, 
^th. Fully illuiitrated. 

5. Seven American Classica. 

6. Seven British Classics. 

The " Classics *' are suitable for reading in advanced grades, and aim to instO a 
taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of British and 
authorship. 220 pages each, cloth. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY, 

Smithes Series. 

Smith's Series supplies a Speller for every class in graded schools, and comprises 
the most complete and excellent treatise on English Orthography and its companioE 
branches extant. 

1. Smith's liittle Speller. 

First round in the ladder of learning. 

2. Smith's Juvenile Definer. 

Lessons composed of familiar words grouped with reference to similar significa> 
tion or use, and correctly spelled, accented, and defined. 

3. Smith's Grammar- School Speller. 

Familiar words. grou[ied with reference to the sameness of sound of syllables dif 
ferently spelled. Also definitions, complete rules for speUiug and formation of deriva- 
tives, and exercises in false orthography. 

4. Smith's Speller and Deflner's ManuaL 

A complete School Dictionary, containing 14,000 wor<*-, with various other useful 
matter in the way of nUes and exercises. 

6. Smith's Etymologry — Small and Complete Editions. 

The first and only Etymology to recognize the AngloSaxon our mother tongue; 
containing also full lists of derivatives from the Latin, Greelc, Gaelic, Swedish, Norman, 
&c., &c. ; being, in fact, a complete etymology of the language for schools. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises. 

Enii)racing valuable information on a thousand topics, communicated in such a 
manner as at once to relieve the exercise of spelling of its usual tedium, and combine 
it with instruction of a general character calculated to profit and amuse. 

Phillip's Independent Writing Spellen^ 

1. Primary. 2. Intermediate. 3. Advanced. 

Unquestionably the best results can be attained in writing spelling exercises. This 
series coral)ines with written exercise ft thoroiigh and practical instruction in penman, 
ship. Copies in capitals and small letters are set on every i>age. Spaces for twenty 
words and definitions and errors are given in each lesson. In the ad^'anced book there 
is additional space for sentences. In practical life we spell only when we write. 

Brown's Pencil Tablet for Written Spelling. 

The cheapest prepared pad of rulp4 btaJiks. with stifi' board back, sufficient foi 
64 lessons of 25 woriU. 

Pooler's Te^t Speller. 

The best collection of '♦ hard wprds '• yet made. The more uncommon ones are ftilly 
defined, and the wholje afe armntfed ttlphafteti-cally for convenient reference. The book 
is designed for Teach^p^' Institutes and "Spelling Schools,*' and is prepared by an 
experienced and well-knoyrn conductor of Institutes. 

Wright's Analytical Orthography. 

This standard work is popular, because it teaches the elementary sonnds in a 
plain and philosophical manner, and presents orthography and orthoepy in an easy, 
aniform system of analysis or parsing. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY— ContinutJL 

Barber's Complete Writing Speller. 

"Tlie Student's Own Hand-Book of Orinography, Definitions, ana Sentences, con* 
tisting of Written Exeniisea in the Proper Spelling, Meaning, and Use of "Words. »• 
(Published 1873.) This differs from Sherwood's and other writing spellers in its mora 
coQiprehensive character. Its blanks are adapted to writing whole sentences instead 
of detached words, with the proper division-s for numbering corrections, &c. Such 
aids OS this, like Watson's Child's Speller and Phillip's Writing Speller, lind their 
raiaon d'itre in the postulate that tlie ai-t of correct spelling is dependent upon written, 
and not upon spoken language, for its utility, if not fur its very existence. Hence 
the indirectness of purely oral instruction. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Smith's Complete Etymology. 
Smith's Condensed Etymology. 

Containing the Anglo-Saxon, French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Danish. Gothic, Swedish, 
Gaelic, Italian, Latin, and Greek roots, and the English words derived therefrom 
accurately spelled, accented, and defined. 



From Hon. Jno. G. McMynn, late State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin. 

*' I wish every teacher in the country 
had a copy of this work." 

From Ppof. C. H. Verrill, Pa. State 
Sormal School. 

'* The Etymology (Smith's^ wliich we 
procured of you we like uiudi. It is tlje 
best work for the class-rooui we have 
seen." 



From Prin. Wm. F. Phelps, Minn. State 
Nomial. 

"The book is superb — just what is 
needed in the department of etymology 
and spelling." 

From Hon. Edward Ballard, Supt. oj 
Common Schools, State of Maine, 

*' The author has furnished a manual o/ 
singular utility for its purpose." 



DICTIONARY. 

Williams's Dictionary of Synonyms ; 

Or, Topical Lexicon. This work is a School Dictionary, an Etymology, n compilatirm 
of Synonyms, and a manual of General Information. It difters from the ordinary ]exi(*f m 
in being arranged by topics, instead of the letters of the alpliabet, thus realizing tht 
apparent naradox of a " Readable Dictionary." An unusuaJ'y valual>le school-book. 

Kwong*s Dictionary of English Phrases. 

With IllustraKve Sentences, collections of Enijlislj and Chinese Proverbs, transla- 
tions of Laun and Frencli Phrases, historical sketch of the Chinese Euiiiiiv. a chrono- 
logical list ot the Chinese Dynasties, brief biograi>hical sketches of Confucius and 
of Jesus, ana complete index. By Kwong Ki Chiu, late Member of the Chinese Edu- 
cational Mission in the United States, and fornieiiy princii)al teacher of English in the 
Govemmeni tschool at Shanghai, jChina. 9( piges. 8vo. Cloth. 

From the Hartford Courant : " The volume is one of the most curious and interest- 
ing of linguiBiic works." 

From the new York Nation : " It will amaze the sand-lot gentry to be Informed that 
this remarkADle workwiil supplement our English dictionaries even for native Amerioant," 
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DICTIONARIES — Continued. 

Jenkins's Handy Lexicon. 
Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 

A dictionary of all except familiar words, including the principal scientific and tech* 
nical terms, and foreign moneys, weights, and measures. It omits graramatical and 
terminal variations, since words varying as narrate, narrative, narraXivdy^ etc., would 
all he understood by becoining acquainted with any one of them. 

Obsolete and local words are generally omitted. 

Latin and French phrases of two or three words, and names of classical mythology 
can be found in tlieir alphabetical jilaces. Also foreign moneys, weights, and measures. 

By omitting words which every one knows, there is room for nearly all that any one 
requires to know. 

Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

A handy Anglo-Saxon dictionary, adapted from Grein's Library of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. By Dr. Fr. Groschopp. Translated into English, revised and corrected, with 
outline of Anglo-Saxon grammar and a list of irregular verbs, by William Malone 
Baskerville, Ph. D. (Lips.), Professor of English Language and Literature, Vanderbilt 
University, and James Albert Harrison, Professor of English and Modern Languagesi 
Washington and Lee University, 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Cobbett's English Grammar. 

With notes, by Robert Waters, Principal of W^e.st Hoboken High School. Author of 
*• Life and Language of Cobbett." 

This book consists of a series of twenty-one letters, written by William Cobbett. 
They are intended for schools and young persons, but more especially for sailors, 
apprentices, soldiers, and plough-boys. 

In addition to these letters there arc six lessons intended to prevent statesmen from 
using false grammar and from writing in an awkward manner. 

This is the only grammar that can profitably be used without a teacher. 

The notes are written in an easy style, and are sirai>le and plain. 

Some Topics in English Grammar. 

By Arthur Hinds. 142 pages. 16mo. Cloth. 

Teachers are almost unanimous in condemning grammi^rs as untruthful, or inconsist- 
ent, or couiplicated, or as combining these faults. Tlie distinctive features of this 
work, which is the J. G. Scott, or Westfield Normal School system, are : the natural 
method of ])resenting the subjects, the cutting loose from what is mere tradition, the 
conciseness with which the matter is treated. Tlie book should be read by every pupil 
and teacher of grammar. 

Johnson's Elements of English Grammar. Part I. 

106 pages. 12mo. Half-bound. 

To learn the rudiments of English GrammM*. there i-s no little hook more clear and 
simple than this beginner's book, by Mr. H. F. Johnson, of Brookhaven, Miss. It is 
based ui>on the plan of questions and answers, and is adapted to the comprehension of 
the youngest learners of language. 

R. G. White's Grammar of the ** Grammarless 
Tongue." 

If English can be released firora rigid formulas derived from its annlogies with other 
tongues, and taught as a distinct science, subject only to the laws of reason, we shall 
have "Grammar," as taught by the Fathers, fully reconciled with the modem rTie for 
** Language Lesftonfl," and the happy middle ground of the future established. To real- 
ize this, see Professor Sill's new book. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



SILUS SYSTEM. 

Practical Lessons in English. 

A brief course in Grammar and Composition. By J. M. B. Sill. This beautifni 
hook, by a distinfi^islied and experienced teacher, at once adopted for exclusive use 
in the State of Oregon and the city of Detroit, simply releanes Englisli Grammar 
from bondage to Latin and Greek formulas. Our language is worthy of being taught 
as a distinct and indepei.dent science. It is almost destitute of inflections and yet 
capable of being systematized, and its study may certainly be simplihed if treated by 
itself and for itself alone. Superintendent Sill has cut the Gordian knot and leads 
the van of a new school of grammarians. 

CLARK'S SYSTEM. 

Clark's Easy Lessons in Language 

Contains illustrated object-lessons of the most attractive character, and is couched 
in language freed as much as possible from the dry technicalities of the science. 

Clark's Brief English Grammar. 

Part Lis aclapte<l to youngest learners, and the whole forms a complete " brief 
course " in one volume, adequate to the wants of the common school. There is no- 
where published a superior text-book for learning th^ English tongue than this. 

Clark's Normal Grammar. 

Designed to occupy the same grade as the author's veteran '* Practical " Grammar, 
thou.!;,'h the latter is still furnished upon order The Normal is an entirely new treatise. 
It is a full exposition of the system as described below, with all the most recent im- 
provements. Some of its peculiarities are, — a happy blending of Systhbses with 
Analyses: thorough criticisms of common errors in the use of our language; and 
iinj>ortant improvements in the syntax of sentences and of phrases. 

Clark's Key to the Diagrams. 

Clark's Analysis of the English Language. 

Clark's Grammatical Chart. 

The theory and practice of teaching grammar in American schools is meeting with a 
thorough revolution fi'om the use of this system. While the old methods offer profi- 
ciency to the pupil only after much weary plodding and dull memorizing, this affords 
from the inception the advantage of practical Object Teachinq^ addressing the eye by 
means of illustrative figures ; furnishes association to the memory, its most powerful 
aid, and diverts the pupil by taxing his ingenuity. Teachers who are using Clark's 
Grammar uniformly testify that they and their gupils find it the most interesting study 
of the school course. 

Like all great and radical improvements, the system naturally met at first with much 
unreasonable opposition. It has not only oiitlived the greater part of this opposition, 
but finds many of its warmest a<lmirei-s among those who could not at first tolerate so 
radical an innovation. All it wants is an impartial trial to convince the most scep- 
tical of its merit No one who has fairly and intelligently tested it in the school-room 
has ever been known to go back to the old method. A great success is already 
established, and it is easy to prophesy that the day is not far distant when it will he 
the only system of teaching English Grammar. As the System is copyrighted, no otbei 
text-books can appropriate this obvious and great improvement. 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence. 

Remarkable for its new and simple classification, its method of treating connectlvea 
Mb explanations of the idioms and constructive laws of the language, &c. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

MONTEITH'S SYSTEM. 

TWO-BOOK SERIES. INDEPENDENT COURSE. 

li^onteith's Elementary Geography. 

'Monteith's Comprehensive Geography (103 maps). 

^^ These volumes are not revisions of old works, not an addition to any series, 
but are entirely new proriuctious, — each by itself complete, independent, coniproheu- 
fiive, yet simple, brief, cheap, and popular ; or, taken together, the most admirable 
" series " ever offered 'i'or a common-school course. They present the following features, 
skilfully interwoven, the student learning all about one country at a time. Always 
revised to date of printing. 

LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. — Or, the Use of Maps. Important features of the maps 
are the coloring of States as ol^eets, and the ingenious system lor laying down a much 
larger number of names for reference than are lound on any other maps of same size, 
and without crowding. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.— Or, the Natural Features of the Earth; illus- 
trated by the original and striking belief haps, being bird's-eye views or photographic 
pictures of the earth's surface. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. — Including the Physical; with some account 
of Governments and Races, Animals, &c. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Or, a brief summary of the salient points of 
history, explaining the ]»resent distribution of nations, origin of geographical 
names. &c. 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Including Astronomical, which describtis 
the Earth's position and cliaracter among planets ; also the Zones, Parallels, &c. 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. —Or, a system of analogy, connecting new 
lessons with the previous ones. Comparative sizes and latitudes are shown on the 
margin of each map, and all countries are measured in the *' frame of Kansas. " 

TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. — Consisting of questions for review, and testing 
the student's general and specific kno .''ledge of the subject, with suggestions for 
geographical compositions. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. — A section devoted to this subject, with maps, will 
be appreciated by teachers. It is seldom taught in our common schools, t)ecause it 
has heretofore required the purchase of a separate book. 

GRAPHIC GEOGRAPHY, or Map-Drawing by Allen's "Unit of Measure- 
nent " system (now almost universally recognized as without a rival), is introduced 
jhroughont the lessons, and not as an a))pendix. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. — Or, Globe-Making. With each book a set 
of map segments is furnished, with which each student may make his own globe by 
lollowing the directions given. 

RAILROAD GEOGRAPHY. — With a grand commercial map of the United 
States, illustrating steamer aiid railroad routes of travel in the United States, submarine 
telegraph lines, &c. Also a " Practical Tour in Europe.'* 



MONTEITH AND McNALLY'S SYSTEM. 

THREE AND FIVE BOOKS. NATIONAL COURSE. 

Monteith's First Lessons in Geography. 
Monteith's New Manual of Geography. 
McNally's System of Geography. 

The new edition of McNally's Geography is now ready, rewritten throughout by 
James Monteith and S. C. Frost. In its new dress, printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with 100 new engravings, it is the latest, most attractive, as well as the most 
thoroughly practical book on geography extant 
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G EOG BAPHY — Continued. 

XMTERMEDIATE OR ALTERNATE VOLUMES IN THE FIVE BOOR SERIES. 

Monteith's Introduction to Geography. 
Monteith's Physical and Political Geography. 

1. PRACTICAL OBJECT-TEACHING. — The infant scholar is lli-stiutroducftd 
to a picture whence he may Uenve iiuttuus of the shape of the earth, the X)henoiiiena <>! 
day and night, the distribution of laud and water, and the great natural divisions, 
which mere words would fail entirely to convey to the untutoi-ed mind. Other pictures 
follow on the same plan, and the child's mind is called upon to grasp no idea without 
the aid of a pictorial illustration. Carried on to the higher books, this system <;ulmi- 
nates in Physical Geography, where such matters as climates, ocean currents, the 
winds, peculiarities of tlie earth's crust, clouds and rain, are pictorially explained and 
rendered apparent to tlie most obtase. The illustrations used for this purpose belong 
to the highest grade of art 

a. CLEAR, BEAUTIFUL, AND CORRECT MAPS. — In the lower num- 
bers tlie maps avoid unnecessary detail, while respectively i>rogressive and affonling 
the pupil new matter for acquisition each time he approaches in the constantly en- 
larging circle the point of coincidence with previous lessons in the more elementary 
books. In the Physical and Political Geography the maps embrace many new and 
striking features. One of the most etfective of these is the new plan for displaying (m 
each map the relative sizes of countries not represented, thus obviating much confu- 
sion which has arisen from the necessity of presenting maps in the sauje atlas drawn 
on different scales. The maps of "McNally" have long been celebrated for their 
superior beauty and completeness. This is the only school-book in which the attempt 
to make a complete atlas also dear and distinct, has been succejjsful. The map coloring 
throughout the series is also noticeable. Delicate and subdued tints take the place of 
the startling glare of inharmonious colors which too frequently in such treatises dazzle 
the eyes, distract the attention, and serve to overwhelm the names of towns and the 
natural features of the landscape. 

3. THE VARIETY OF MAP-EXERCISE. —Starting each time from a dif- 
ferent basis, the i>upil in many instances approaches the same fact no less than six 
titnes, thus indelibly impressing it upon his memory. At the same time, this system is 
not allowed to become wearisome, the extent of exercise on each subject being prat^ 
uated bv its relative importance or difflcultv of acquisition. 

4. THE CHARACTER AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE DESCRIP' 
TIVE TEXT. — The cream of the science has been i»refully culled, uniujportanfc 
matter rejected, elaboration avoided, and ft brief and concise ;nanuer of ]»resentation 
cultivated. The orderly consideration of topics has contributed gi-eatly-to simplicity 
Due attention is paid to the facts in history and astroi.omy which are inseparably con- 
nected with and importmt to the proper understanding of Ke'^^aphy, and siich only 
are admitted on any terms. In a word, the National System teaches geography as a 
scipuce, pure, simple, and exhaus^tive. 

3. ALWAY6 UP TO THE TIMES. — The authors of these books, editorially 
speaking, never sleep. No change occurs in the boundaries of countries or of counties, 
no new discovery is made, or railroad built, that is not at once noted and recorded, and 
the next edition of eacli volinne carries to everv school-room the new order of thinjrs 

6. FORM OF THE VOLUMES AND MECHANICAL EXECUTION. 
— The maps and text are no longer unnaturally divorced in accordance with the time- 
honored practi(;e of making text-books on this subject as inconvenient and expensive as 
possible. On the contrary, all map questions ar3 to be found on the page opposite the 
map itself, and each book is complete in one volume. TJie mechanical execution is 
unrivalled. Paper, printing, and binding are everything that could be desired. 

7. MAP-DRAWING. — In 1869 the system of map-drawing devised by Professor 
Jerome Allen was secured exclusively for this series. It derives its claim to original- 
ly and usefulness from tlie introduction of a fixed unit of measurement applicable t*! 
every map. The principles being so few, simple, and comj>rehensive, the subject of 
map-drawing is relieved of all practical difficulty. (In Nos. 2, 2*, and 3, and published 
separately.) 

8. ANALOGOUS OUTLINES. —At the same time with map-drawing was also 
Introduced (in No. 2) a new and ingenious variety of Object Lessons, consi.sting of a 
comparison of the outliiies of countries with familiar objects pictorially represented. 
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BARNES'S NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Barnes's Elementary Geography. Sm. 4to. 
Barnes's Complete Geography. Quarto. 

pages. 820 maps and illustrations. 



Cloth. 96 pp. 
Cloth. 140 



The object in view, while making this series of books, was not so much cheapnes* as 
perfection, which is after all the truest economy. 

They give all the instruction in geography which it is necessary to teach. From an 
artistic point of view they are marvellonsly beautiful books, and I'urnish the rising gen- 
eration with instruments of edu(;ation far in advance of anything liitherto produced. 

The Elementary Geography is based upon the principle of teaching by observa- 
tion, and i^ adapted ro primary grades. 

The Complete Geography is adapted to the intermediate and higher grades. It 
contains pnysical, descriptive, commercial, and industrial descriptions of the eari.h*8 
surface. 



From the New England Journal of 
Education. 

"These two books form a series of un- 
equalled beauty and perfection in the style 
and artistic execution of the numerous 
ilLis+rations, maps, and also in the typo- 
graphiciil work. It is like looking tlirough 
a jKM'tfolio of art sketdies to examine and 
note the variety, beauty, and appropriate- 
ness of the illustrations of tiiese two 
books. We fail to find one illustration 
that does not teach its proper lesson in its 
connection with the descriptive text of 
the books. Too higli praise can hai-dly be 
given to these geographies in the depart- 
ment of design and execution of the maps 
and illustrations. Fortunate is the edu- 
cational author who has such artistic 
talent at his command, and special credit 
is due to the art department of the pub- 
lishers of these books. But we are aware 
that perfection in the mere mechanictil 
preparation of books is not tlie liighest 
test of their merit and practical usefuhiess 
as school text-books. 

" Turning to examine the methods of 
instruction adopted in this series of geog- 
raphy, we find a recognition, not only of 
tlie best j)edago(jical principles of teaching, 
but an application of the correct laws of 
culture in methods that give these books 
their true position in the front rank of 
practical school books. In the elementary 
» book Mr. Monteith leads the young learner 
/ to look at things around him and leam of 
them, to observe, examine, discover, in- 
quire. Beginning at the school grounds 
the pupils are led to study for themselves 
their own town, city, county, state, coun- 
try, continent, and the world. The ad- 
mirably graded lessons are presentiCd in a 
natural, easy, conversational style, calcu- 
lated to develop the reasoning powers, as 
well as to stimulate the individual efforts 
of pupils to help themselves. We espe- 
cially commend to the attention of teach- 
ers of primary schools the foot-notes, the 



writing exercises with language lessons, 
teaching by ujeans of journeys and 
voyages, etc., which are found in the 
Elemeniory Book. 

" In the Complete Book we find the ac- 
complished author has continued tlie ob- 
servational and deductive methods, begin- 
ning with facts, which are used wisely as 
stepping-stones to advanced knowledge. 
The physical features are attractixely 
presented in their relation to the industries 
of the world. The illuminated pictures 
of the hemisphei^s, showing the earth as 
in a painting or on a relief globe ; the races 
of men in colors, showing features, com- 
plexions, costumes, etc. ; the trans-conti- 
nental views, — panoramas of the conti- 
nents from ocean to ocean, — teaching, at 
a glance, the physical features ; and the 
admirable maps, with the names of 
principal places engi-aved in boldfaced 
letters : comparative area, comparative 
latitude and extent, comparative tempera- 
ture, comparative time of day throughout 
the world, is shown by means of clock 
dials, — also the standard time : elevations 
of surface are shown by sectional views 
under the maps and the small physical 
charts, showing tlie products, seaports, 
higlilands, lowlands, etc , of the earth. 
These are leatures of the Complete Book 
worthy of special mention and connnen- 
dation. The language lessons and written 
exercises furnish valuable and interesting 
topical reviews. 

" In examining these books, it gef mn tc 
us that both author and publishers i ave 
vied with each other to make this two- 
book series of geography as near i>erfe('t as 
a study of correct principles and niethocJs 
of teaching, the use of artistic skill in illus* 
trations and maps, the style and arrange- 
ment of type, and good paper and tasteful 
binding could secure. The books are a 
credit to American skill and taste. Wf 
commend them to school officers apQ 
teachers for examination and use.'* 
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GEOGRAPHY ~ ConHKiui, 

Monteith's Boys* and Girls' Atlas of the World. 

Showing all the politini dirisinns of the world, with mar»-drawing and written exer- 
cises, or imaginaiy voyazes, commerrial routes, principal imHlurts, fomparative areas 
ami popalations, height of mcmntaina, length of rii'ers, highlands^ and lowlands. 16 
full-jKwe, finely colored niapa. 40 pages. Small quarto. 

The inaps show all that is needfhl for the study of geography, besides the courses of 
nvere and o«'eanic currente, comparative time by clock faces, standard time, profile 
maps, comparative latitude and extent, com]>arative area, comparative temperature, 
highlands and lowlands, principal products, rate of sjieed on rail or steamship. Parties 
nlarly valuable as a text-book where oral teaching is attempted. 

Monteith^s Old Physical Geography. 

The cry of *' Too much of Text-Books,'* so frequently heard, is most happily answered 
by this exceedingly valuable little work, entitled " Monteith's Physical Geography." 
Within a convenient-sLi^ed volume (54 pp. quarto) the author here presents all of Physi- 
cal Geography that tiie uugority of classes can possibly find time to pursue. 

The kindred sciences hitherto unnecessarily combined with this branch of study — 
adding far more to the siae and price of the textr-books than to their value — ai-e in this 
work either very materially cut down or wholly eliminated. The book is admirably 
illustrated, containing over sixty very practical cuts, and a sufficient number of finely 
colored Maps. Its arrangement is excellent, paper, type, binding, etc., fully in keeping 
with its other advantages, and its price so moderate that it is brought within the reach 
of all grades of schools. 

Monteith^s New Physical Geography. 

Owing to the great progress made in physical science during the past few years, tlie 
publishers of Monteith's Physical Geography have deemed it necessary to prepare a 
new volume which shall embrace the more recent results of modern research in this field. 
The great popularity ei^yed by Monteith's Physical Geography during the past twenty* 
five yeara warrants the assertion that the volume now presented will prove a most 
valuable addition t^ the geographical works of Professor Honteith, which have since 
their publication been recf^nized as standards. 

In presenting Monteith's New Physical Geography, the publishers desire to call the 
attention of educators and school boards to the following points : — 

It embraces all of the recent discoveries in Physiograj>hy, Hydrography, Meteorology, 
Terrestrial Magnetism, and Vulcanology. 

In the mechanical execution of its pages it is unsurpassed by any text-book bf the 
kind ever published. 

The maps and charts have been compiled fh)m original sources, and therefore com- 
prise the latest discoveries pertaining to geographical science. 

While the easy style, graphic description, and the topical aixangement of subjects 
ada])t it especially for use in grammar schools, it will be found e<^uall^ adapted for use 
in high and normal schools. Concluding each chapter is a brief resvme of the main facts 
presented therein, a feature that will commend itself to every live teacher and pupiL 

Many of the chapters contain much new matter that has never before appeared in any 
text-book. As examples of this may be mentioned the subject of Terrestrial Mapnetism, 
in the piei)aration of which the author has had access to the records of the U.S. Mag- 
netic Observatory, through the courtesy of Professor Marcus Baker, U.SX3. & G.8. 

The subject of Volcanoes has been compiled l^om the observations of Professor Judd, 
who is the recognized leading authority on this subject. • ..^ ^i 

The chapters on River and Ocean Hydrpgrapliv embrace many new and interesting 
facts brought to light by the new sun-eys ot the U.S. Engineer Corps, and by Commander 
Bartlett, U.S.N. Those pertaining to Ocean Cun-ents are especially important. 

The subject of Meteorology conUins much new information. The iffw of SUn-ms is 
the most complete exposition of the subject that has ever been published in a 

Not the least instructive feature of the volume is the iJecorrfo/JJ«cen<G«^ 
JHscoverie^, which contains a brief account of the explorations of De Long, Nordenskjold, 

Schwatka, Greely, and Shufeldt ^ , e i ^ «-«« 

It contains 144 pages, 125 illiwtrations, and 15 colored maps. 
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GEOGRAPHY — Contimied. 

From Supt. J. C. GiLsow, Oakland, Cat. \ iUustrated and embracing all the depart. 
^ , ,, , ^ , , , „.. , nients tlmt ought t«) be treated.*' 

" I am pleased, delighted, chanued with 

it. It is an ideal work." 



From Prof. J. W. Ferrel, Bloomsburg, 
Ptnn. 

*' It is a charmmg work. Beautifully 



Fr<m C. B. Metcalf, WorctJter, Mass, 

*• Beautiful outside and inside. Tj-pog* 
raphy unsurpassed. The text the best 
feature. Synopsis at tlie end of each 
chapter a striking point of excellence." 



MAP-DRAWING. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing Made Easy. 

A neat little book of outlines and instructions, giving the "comers of States'* in 
suitable bbinks, so that maps can be drawn by unskilful hands from any atlas ; with 
instructions for written exercises or compositions on geographical subjects, and com- 
parative geography. 

Monteith's Manual of Map-Drawing (Allen's System). 

The only consistent plan, by which all maps are drawn on one scale. By its use 
much time may be saved, and much interest and accurate knowledge gained. 

Monteith's Map- Drawing and Object Lessons. 

The last-named treatise, bound with Mr. Monteith's ingenious system for commit- 
ting outlines to memory by means of pictures of living creatures and famihar objects. 
Thus, South America resembles a dog's head ; Cuba, a lizard j Italy, a boot ; France, a 
coffee-pot ; Turkey, a turkey, &c,, &c. 

Monteith's Colored Blanks for Map-Drawing. 

A new aid in teaching geography, which will be found especially useful In recitations, 
reviews, and examinations. The series comprises any - section of tlie world required. 

Monteith's Map-Drawing Scale. 

A ruler of wood, graduated to the "Allen fixed unit of measurement." 



WALL MAPS. 

Monteith's Pictorial Chart of Geography. 

The original drawing for this beautiful and instructive chart was greatly admired in 
the publisher's " exhibit " at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. It is a picture of the 
birth's surface with every natural feature displayed, teaching also physical geography, 
a'nd especially the mutations of water. The uses to which man puts the earth and its 
treasures and forces, as Agriculture, Mining, Manufacturing, Commerce, and Transpor- 
tation, are also graphically portayed, so that the young learner gets a realistic idea of 
"the world we live in," wliich weeks of book study might fail to convey. 

Monteith's School Maps, 8 Numbers. 

The "School Series" includes the Hemispheres (2 maps), United States, North 
America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. Price, $2.50 each. 

Each map is 28x34 inches, beautifully colored, has the names all laid down, and is 
substantially mounted oh canvas with rollers. 

Monteith's Grand Maps, 8 Numbers. 

The "Grand Series" includes the Hemispheres (1 map). North America, United 
States, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, the World on Mercator's Projection, and 
Physical Map of the World. Price, i$5.00 each. Size, 42 x 52 inches, names laid down, 
colored, mounted, &c. 

Monteith's Sunday-School Maps. 

Including a map of Paul's Travels (85.00), one of Ancient Canaan ($3.00^ and Mod* 
em Palestine (^.00), or Palestine and Canaaa together ($5.00). 
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MATHEMATICS. 



DAVIES'S COMPLETE SERIES- 

ARITHMETIC. 

Davies' Primary Arithmetic. 

Davies' Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Davies' Elements of Written Arithmetic. 

Davies* Practical Arithmetic. 

Davies' University Arithmetic. 

TWO-BOOK SERIES. 

First Book in Arithmetic, Primary and Mental. 
Complete Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA. 

Davies' New Elementary Algebra. 
Davies' University Algebra. 
Davies' New Bourdon's Algebra. 

GEOMETRY. 

Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Davies* Legendre's Geometry. 

Davies' Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 

Davies* Descriptive Geometry. 

Davies' New Calculus. 

MENSURATION. 

Davies' Practical Mathematics and Mensuration, 

Davies' Elements of Surveying. 

Davies' Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

Davies' Grammar of Arithmetic. 

Davies' Outlines of Mathematical Science. 

Davies' Nature and Utility of Mathematics. 

Davies' Metric System. 

Davies & Peck's Dictionary of Mathematics. 
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DAVIES* SERIES — Coutt«««d. 

THE NEW SURVEYING. 

Van Amringe's Davies' Surveying. 

By Charles Davies, LL.D., author of a Full Course ol" Mathematics. Revised by J 
Howard Van Amringe, A.M*, i:*h.l>., i^rofessoi of Mathematics iu Columbia College 

W6 pages. 8vo. Full sheep. , * ♦, p ^v tt * ^ o* * 

Davies' Surveyin" originally appeared as a text-book for the use of the United State? 
Military Academy at West Foint. It proved acceptaole t4» a much wider Held, and 
underwent changes and improvements, until the author's liual revision, and has remained 
the standard work on the subject for many years. 

In the present edition, 18S3, while the admirable features which have hitherto com- 
mended tlie work so highly to Institutions of learning and to practical surveyors have 
been retained, some of the topics have been abridged in treatment^ and scmie enlarged. 
Others have been added, and the whole has been arranged in the order of progressive 
development. A cliange which must prove particularly acceptable is the transformation 
of the article on mining-surveying into a complete treatise, in which the location of 
claims on the surface, the latest and best methods of underground traversing, &c., the 
calculation of ore-reserves, and all that pertains to the work of the mining-surveyor, 
are fully explained and illustrated by practical eicaniples. Immediately on the publica- 
tion of this edition it was loudly welcomed in all quarters. A letter received as we 
write, from Prof. R. C. Carpenter, of the Michigan State Agricultural College, says : 
" 1 am delighted with it. 1 do not know of a mure complete work on the subject, and 
I am pleased to state that it is filled with examples of the best methods of modern 
practice. We shall introduce it as a text-book In the college course." This is a lalr 
specimen of the general reception. 



MathemcUicAil Almanac and Annval 
says : — 

*• Davies is a deservedly popular author, 
»ud his mathematical works are text- 
books in many of the leading schools and 
colleges." 



Van No^rand*s Edectic Engiu$9ring Maga- 
zine says : — 
" W^e find in this new work all that can 
be asked for in a text-book. If there is a 
iKjtter work than this on Surveying, either 
for students or surveyors, our attention 
has not been called to it." 



THE NEW LEGENDRE. 

Van Amringe's Davies' Legendre. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. Ey Charles Davies, LL.D. Revised (1885|| 
by Prof. J. H. Van Amring**. of Columbia College. New pages. Svo. Full leather. 

The present edition of the Legendre is the result of a careful re-examination of the 
work, into which have been incorporated snch emendations in the way of greater clear- 
ness of expression or of pix)of as could be made without altering it in form or substance. 
Practical exercises are placed at the end of the several books, and comprise additional 
theorems, problems, and numerical exercises upon the principles of the Book or Books 
preceding. They will be found of great service in accustoming students, early in and 
throughout their course, to make for themselves i<ractical application of geometric 
principles, and constitute, in addition, a large and excellent body of review and test 
questions for the convenience of teachers. The Trigonometry and mensuration have 
been carefully revised throughout ; the deduction of principles and rules has been sim- 
plified ; the discussion of the several cases which arise «in the solution of triangles, 
plane and spherical, has been made more full and clear ; and the whole has, in definition^ 
demonstration, illustration, &c., been made to conform to the latest and best methods. 

It is believed that in clearness and precision of definition, in general simplicity 9nd 
rigor of demonstration, in the judicious arrangement of practical exercises, in orderly 
and logical development of the subject, and in compactness of forfti, Davies' Legendre 
is superior to any work of its grade for the general training of the logical powers ot 
pupils, and for their instruction in the gi-eat body of clemently geometric truth. 

The work has been printed from entirely new plates, and no care has been spared to 
ITiake it » model of typographical excellence. 
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DAYIES'S NATIONAL COURSE 
OF MATHEMATICS. 

ITS RECORD. 

In claimixig for this series the first place among American text-books, of whateTer 
class, the pablisheis appeal to the magnificent record which its volumes have earned 
during the tkirty-fiae yrara of Dr. Charles Davies's mathematical labors. The uureiiii&- 
ting exertions of a Lfe-time have placed the modem series on the same proud emiueui^e 
among competitors that each of its predecessors had successively ei^oyed in a course of 
constantly Improved editions, now rounded to their peifect fruition, — for it seems 
almost that this science is susceptible of no further demonstration. 

During the period alluded to, many authors aud editors in this department hsve 
started into public notice, and, by borrowing ideas and processes original with Dr. Davies, 
have eigoyed a brief popularity, but are now almost unknown. Many of the series of 
to-day, built upon a similar basis, and described as " modern books," are destined to a 
similar fate : while the most far-seeing eye will find it difficult to fix the time, on the 
basis of any data afforded by their past history, when these books will cease to increase 
and prosper, and fix a still firmer hold on the affection of every educated American. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise of the 
author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a practical 
teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books from time to time tbe advantages oi every 
improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in science. During ail the 
years in which he has been laboring he constantly submitted his own theories and those 
of others to the practical test of the class-room, approving, r^ecting, or iiiodifying 
them as the experience thus pbttnned might suggest. In this way he has been alile 
to produce an ahnost perfect series of class-books, in which every department oi 
mathematics has received minute and exhaustive attention. 

Upon the death of Dr. Davies, which took place in 1S76, his work was imQiediately 
taken up by his former pupil and mathematical associate of many years, Prot W. O. 
Peck, LL.D., of Columbia College, By him. with Prof. J. H. Van Ainriiige, of Columbia 
College, the original series is kept carefully revised and up to the times. 



Davies's System is the acknowledged National Standard foa ths Uniteb 
States, for the foUowing reasons : — 

Ist It is the basis of instruction in the great national schools at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

2d. It has received the quasi indorsement of the National Congress. 

Sd. It is exclusively used in the publin schools of the National Capital. 

4th. The officials of the Government use it as autliority in all cases involving mathe- 
matical questions. 

5th. Our great soldiers and sailors commanding the nati/>nal armies and navies were 
educated in this system. So have been a majority of eminent scientists in this country 
All these refer to "Davies " as authority. 

6th. A larger number of American citizens have received their education from this 
than ttom any other series. 

7th. The series has a larger circulation throughout the whole country than any iAhn, 
iMing txtmn90l]f kmJ in etery State in tk$ JJmon. 
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DAVIE8 AND PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 

OPTIONAL OB CON8ECDTIVB. 

The best thoughts of these two illustrioas inatheraaticians are combined in the 
following beautiful works, which are the natural successors of Davies's Arittmieticsj 
sumptuously printed, and bound in crimson, green, and gold: — 

Davies and Peck's Brief Arithmetic. 

Also called the *' Elementary Arithmetic. " It is the shortest presentation of the sob- 
ject, and is adequate for all grades in common schools, being a thorough introduction to 
practical life, except for the specialist 

At ttrst the authors play with the little learner for a few lessons, by object-teaching 
and kindred allurements ; but he soon begins to realize that study is earnest, as he 
becomes familiar with the simpler operations, and is delighted to lind himself master of 
important results. 

The second part reviews the Fundamental Operations on a scale proportioned tu 
the enlarged intelligence or the learner. It establishes the General Principles and 
Properties of Numbers, and then proceeds to tYactions. Currency and tiie Metric 
System are fully treated in connection with Decimals. Compound Numbers and Re- 
duction follow, and finally Percentage with all its varied applications. 

An Index of words and principles concludes the book, for which every scholar and 
most teachers will be grateful How much time has been spent in searching for a half- 
forgotten definition or principle in a former lesson ! 

Davies and Peck's Complete Arithmetic. 

This work certainly deserves its name in the best sense. Though complete, it is not, 
like most others which l)ear the same title, cumbersome. These authors excel in clear, 
lucid demonstrations, teaching Uie science pure and simple, yet not ignoring convenient 
methods and practical applications. 

For turning out a thorough business man no other work is so well adapted. He will 
have a clear comprehension of the science as a whole, and a working acquaintance 
with details which must sei*ve Mm well in al^ emergencies. Distinguishing features of 
the book are the logical progression of the sulyects and the great variety of practical 
problems, not puztlet, which are lieneath the dignity of educational science. A clear- 
minded critic has said o2 Dr. Peck's work that it is fVee from that juggling with 
numbers which some authors falsely call " Analysis." A series of Tables for converting 
ordinary weights and measures into the Metric System appear in the later editions. 



PECK'S ARITHMETICS. 
Peck's First Lessons in Numbers. 

This book begins with pictorial Illustrations, and unfolds gradually the science of 
numbers. It noticeably simplifies the subject by developing the principles of addition 
and subtraction simultaneously ; as it does, also, those of multiplication and division. 

Peck's Manual of Arithmetic.- ^ 

This book is designed especially lor those who seek sufficient instruction to carry 
them successfully through practical life, but have not time for extended study. 

Peck's Complete Arithmetic. 

This compiletes the series but is a much briefer book than roost of the complete 
arithmetics, and is recommended not only for what it contains, but also for what is 
omitted. 

It may be said of Dr. Peck's books more truly than of any other series published, that 
they are clear and simple in definition and rule, and that superfluous matter of every 
kind has been faithfully eliminated, thus magnifying the working value of the book 
«Bd mying unneceasary expense of time and labor. 
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BARNES'S NEW MATHEMATICS. 

In this series Joseph Ficklin, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in tlie Univenity of Missouri, has combined all the best and latest results of practicid 
and experimental teaching of arithmetic with the assistance of many distinguished 
luatbematical authors. 



Barnes's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Barnes's National Arithmetic. 

I'hese two woilcs constitute a complete arithmeticoU course in tvoo books. 

They meet the demand for text-books that will help students to acquire the greatest 
amount of useful and practical knowledge of Arithmetic by tlie smallest expenditure of 
timCt labor, and money. Nearly every topic in Written Arithmetic is introduced, and its 
principles illustratea, by exercises in Oral Arithmetic. The free use of Equations ; the 
concise method of combining and treating Properties of Numbers ; the treatment of 
Multiplication and Division of Fractions in ^tco cases, and then reduced to (m«; Can- 
cellation by the use of the vertical line, especially in Fractious, Interest, and Proportion ; 
the brief, simple, and greatly superior method of working Paitia' Payments by the 
** Time Table " and Cancellation ; the substitution of formulas to i. ($reat extent for 
rules ; the full and practical treatment of the Metric System, &c., indicate their com- 
pleteness. A varietif of methods and processes for the same topic, which deprive the 
pupil of the great benefit of doing a part of the thinking and labor for hiuibelf, have 
l)een discarded. The statement of principles, definitions, rules, <fec., is brief and simple. 
The illustrations and methods are explicit, direct, and practical. The great number 
and variety of Examples embody the actual business of the day. The very large 
amount of matter condensed in so small a compass has been accomplished by econo- 
mizing every line of space, by rejecting superfluous matter and obsolete tenns, and by 
avoiding the repetition of analyses, explanations, and operations in the advanced topit^ 
which have been used in the more elementary parts of these books. 

AUX1UARIB8. 

For use in district schools, and for supplying a text-book in advanced work for 
classes having finished the course as given in the ordinary Practical Arithmetics, the 
National Arithmetic has been divided and bound separately, as follows : — 

Barnes's Practical Arithmetic. 

Barnes's Advanced Arithmetic. 

In many schools there are classes that for various reasons never reach beyond 
Percentage. It is just such cases where Barnes's Practical Arithmetic will answer h 
good purpose, at a price to the pupil m«oh less than to buy the complete book. On the 
other hand, classes having finished the ordinary Pi-actical Arithmetic can proceed 
with the higher course by using Barnes's Advanced Arithmetic 

For primary schools requiring simply a table book, and the earliest rudiments 
forcibly presented through object- teaching and copious iilustiations, we have 
prepared 

Barnes's First Iiessons'ln Arithmetic, 

which begins with the most elementary notions of numbers, and proceeds, by simplft 
steps, to develop all the fundamental principles of Arithmetic. 



•Barnes's Elements of Algebra. 

This work, as its title indicates, is elementary in its character and suitable for uh<», 
\'l) in such public schools as give instruction in the Elements of Algebra : (2) in institn- 
iions of learning whose courses of study do not include Higher Algebra ; (3) in kcIiuoIs 
whose object is to prepare students for entrance into our colleges and universitiea 
This book will also meet the wants of atudents of Physios who require sodm kuo^lodge <rf 
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Algebra. The student's progress in Algebra depends very largely upon the proper treat' 
meut of the four Fundamental Operations., The terms Addition, Subtraction, Multiplicationf 
and Divinon in Algebra have a wider meaning than in Arithmetic, and these operations 
have been so defined as to include their arithmetical meaning ; so that the beginner 
is sinrply called upon to enlarge his views of those fundamental operations.* Much 
ftttention has been given to the explanation of the negative sigri, in order to remove the 
well-known difllculties in the use and interpretation of that sign. 8i>ecial attention is 
here called to "A Short Method of Removing Symbols of Aggregation," Art 76. On 
account of their importance, the subjects of Factoring, Greatest Common Divisor, and 
Least Common Multiple have beeti treated at gi-eater length than is usual in elementary 
works. In the treatment of Fractions^ a method is used which is quite simple, and, 
at the same time, more general than that usually employed. In connection with Radieal 
Quantities the roots are expressed by fractional exponents, for the principles and rules 
applicable to integral exponents may then be used without modification. The Equation 
is made the chief subject of thought in this work. It is defined near the beginning, 
and used extensively in every chapter. In addition to this, four chapters are devoted 
exclusively to the subject of Equations. All Proportions are equations, and in their 
treatment as snch all the difficulty commonly connected with the subject of Proportion 
disappears. The dhapter on Logarithms will doubtless be acceptable to many teachers 
who do not require the student to master Higher Algebra before entering upon the 
study of Trigonometry. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Peck's Manual of Algebra. 

Bringing the methods of Bourdon within the range of the Academic Course. 

Peck's Manual of Geometry, 

By a method purely practical, and unembarrassed by the details which rather confksn 
than simplify science. 

Peck's Practical Calculus. 
Peck's Analytical Geometry. 
Peck's Elementary Mechanics. 
Peck's Mechanics, with Calculus. 

The briefest treatises on these subjects now published. Adopted by the great Univer« 
sities : Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Trinceton, Cornell, &c. 

Macnie's Algebraical Equations. 

Serving as a complement to the more advanced treatises on Algebra, giving special 
attention to the analysis and solution of equations with numerical coefficients. 

Church's Elements of Calculus. 

Church's Analytical Geometry. 

Church's Descriptive Geometry. With plates. ^ vols. 

These volumes constitute the *• West Point Course " in their several departments. 
Prof. Church was long the eminent professor of mathematics at West Point Military 
A.cademy, and his works are standard in all the leading colleges. 

Courtenay's Elements of Calculus. 

A standard work of the very highest grade, presenting the most elaborate attainable 
survey of the subject. 

Hackley's Trigonometry. 

With applications to Navigation and Surveying, Nautical and Practical Geometry, 
and Geodesy. 
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HISTORY — Continued. 

12. Historical Recreations. — These are additional qaestions to test tha student's 
knowledge, in review, as: "What trees are celebrated in our history?" "When 
did a fog save our army?" "What Presidents died in office?'* "When was tht 
Mississippi our western boundary?*' **Who said, *I would rather be right than 
President •?*'&c. « 

13. The Illustrations, about seventy in number, are the work of our best artists 
id engravers, produced at great expense. They are vivid and interesting, and mostly 

ui)on subjects never before illustrated in a school-book. 

14. Dates- — Only the leading dates are given in the text, and these are so associated 
as to assist the memory, but at the head of each page is the date of the event ftnt 
mentioned, and at the close of each epoch a summary of events and dates. 

15. The Philosophy of History is studiously exhibited, the causes and effects 
of events being distinctly traced and their inter-connection shown. 

x6. Impartiality. — All sectional, partisan, or denominational views are avoided. 
Facts are stated after a careful compaiison of all authorities without the least pr^udice 
or favor. 

17. Index. — A verbal index at the close of the book perfects it as a work of reference. 

It will be observed that the above are all particulars in wliich School Histories have 
been signally defective, or altogether wanting. Many other claims to favor it shares in 
common with its predecessors. 



TESTIMONIALS 



From Prof. Wm. F. Allen, State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

"Two features that I like very much 
are the anecdotes at the foot of the pafre 
and the * Historical Recreations' in the 
Appendix. The latter, I think, is quite 
a nno feature, and the other is very well 
executed.** 

From Hon. Newton Bateman, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction f Illinois. 

"Barnes's One-Term History of the 
United States is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive and spirited little i>ook. Its claim 
to several new and valuable features seems 
well founded. Under the form of six well- 
delined epochs, the history of the United 
States is traced tersely, yet pithily, from 
the earliest times to the present day. A 
good map precede-s each epoch, whereby 
the history and geography of the period 
may be studied togetlier, ns tknf always 
should be. The syllabus of each paragraph 
is made to stand in such bold relief, by 
the use of large, heavy type, as to be of 
much mnemonic value to the student. The 
book is written in a sprightly and ])i- 
quant style, the interest never flag;;ing 
from be^nning to end, — a rare and ditli- 
cult achievement in works of this kind. '* 

From Hon. Abneb J. Phepps, Siperin- 
tendent Schools^ Lfwiston, Maine, 

I's History of the United States 



has been used for several years in the 
Lewiston schools, and has proved a very 
satisfactory work. I have exaniio«d tJte 
new edition of it." 

From Hon. R. K. Bdohei.l, City S»penn' 
tendent Schools, Lancaster^ P»i. 

" It is the best history of the kind I have 
ever seen.*' 

From T. J. Charlton, Superintendent 
Pvhlic Schools, ViHrenn''s, Ind. 
" We have used it hei-e for six years, 
and it has given almost i>errect satisfac- 
tion. . . . The notes in fine print at the 
bottom of the pages are of especial value." 

From Prof. Wm. A. Mowrv, E. ^ C. 
School, Proridrnc^, If. I. 

*' Permit me to express my high appre- 
ciation of your book. I wisli all text< 
books for the young had equal merit." 

From Hon. A. M. Keiley, City Attorney, 
Late Mayor, and President of the School 
Board, City of Richmond, Fa. 

" I do not hesitate to volunteer to you 
the opinion that Barnes's History is en- 
titled to tlie preference in ahnost evei^ 
respect that distinguishes a good school- 
l)Ook. . . . The narrative generally exhibits 
the temper of the judge ; rarely, if ever, 
of the advocate.'* 
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Primary History of the United States. 



S pages. Beautifully masln 



Wat aitk stmt, N.r. VU). 
"Tli« litUe Histor; is to me ■ >ei'j 
Kttnctivfl book-'' 

from PttOF. C. D. Ubeihs, fuBrfd- 

ttill.^.i■. 

•• It Is the inily Fiiiuury Qialflri' that : 

svcriuwtliatllikHl." 

Fnm PBOr. L B Huikins. Il'iediporl, 
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-.Rich 



t dtlf*jt, S. '/. 



Sdiw^, JiymciuK, A'. Y. 
" It la a verv Inleresting and pretty 

bonk. I shoukt like it very much lor 

anpplenwnlery rorJini^'* 

Fnm GENEBtl. liORtTio C. RiKn, 
" I am eiiVTinllj pleased with the nev 



Fraa PBOr S. H, H 



Hiatoi^ you aent loe ami iiin hlfihly de- 
Ifghteif with It. It wili satisfy a lopg- 
lAi. want." 



<rrhn stadien thie eineptlonn. 
ly beautiful lltUe hook wi 
anaroidalily have s '■-'■- 
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Improved I do nut se 

Fr<™ Pro». J. C C 

Edveatio-<. Fa 

'■It la the book ne 

gap of early blaUiriuj 

Fnm Fbof. S. R. Horse. Svft. ofEdni 
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fnlended m/j, ftr irBrfiHj, ure the resul t*nf « nare^TatudJ'Qf llttnnen.loltal'*?!!^! 'Sf 
of"tl!'"l'le t'" th* ^■'"*°" "f "*'"" "'i"™'"''' of fl'" '"In' ^ B°'"8 ""'I Pompeii, and 
wntteriliiiiMiii|.™,iBHtirstylp,tlieydrea™uiateplctimsofni.at»i(iAnifivenMniTeil, 
■lid snms of them are elmplp traniwriptLona of the details sculptured in Aesyridi 
uaUuter or {olntod oa Egyptiar walla. 
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lire uiijiii^roui cruu-r«fcrfiii;:et, tbe abunduit il&la id pareJitbesii. I 

ntject^ BDd Uie navel Historical R^icreAtioae Id tLe AppeDdix, will 
tMi'ber and imfil ilikB. 
Though d«si|(iw4 iitimaril]' tor i text-book, i lar^ fIus of penona - 



I sri„"" 



be greit ouUinei Indellbl; n| 
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/ HISTORY — ContUiud. 

Barnes's Brief History of Mediscval and Modern 
Peoples. 

of Mtj^Ml"and Muclcrn SistoryTui'iiii U°6 "Bsme'lTan? wns tho ^iti.\ Beoulnw 
Thoae teacheni ivjio used tho fonuer will be ehtl In know tint tbe litlcr book 1b now 
nady, aud ckuBes can hi> ligliC un wilhoul cbiingiu^- Authors, 
riio New York School Jnunal nitys : _ l lory nf Enultiili People appeared, relating 
■■ The llne-prlut notes . . . work > Oeld to tlie despription of reaf, eveij-day lllc 
not wide); developed imtll Onen'n Hie- | or tlie people. ** 

This Hork distinguliibea between the period of the world's history trom the Fall of 
Rome (a,d. 178) to tbe Capture of Conslsntinople (ld. 14S8|.— about oneOiouaaiid 
yean, called " Middle Agej,'' — snd the |«riod from the end of the tlfteentli centDrj lo 
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HISTORY — Continued. 

Barnes's Brief General History. 

Couipristug Aueitiiit, Mediseval, and Modem Peoples. 

The spnciAL features ok this book are as follows: — 

The General HistDry contains 600 pages. Of this amoant, 350 pages are devoted to 
the political iiistory, and 230 pages to tlie civilization, manners, and customs, etc. The 
I.ttler are in separate chapters, and if the time of the teacher is limited, may l>e omitted. 
The class can thus take only the political portion when desired. The teacher will have, 
howpv r, the satisfaction of knowiuij that, such is the fascinating treatment of the 
civili/iiion, literature, etc., those chapters will be carefully read by the pupils ; aiul, on 
the principle that knowledge acquired from love alone is the most vivid, will probably 
lie the best-ivmembered part of the book. This portion of the book is therefore aU 
clear gain. 

The Black-board Analysis. See p. 314 as an example of this marked feature. 

'Ihe exquisittj Illustrations, unrivalled by any text-liook. See pp. 9,457, and 582, as 
samples of the 240 cuts coiiUined in this beautiful w(»rk. 

The peculiar Summaries, and valuable lists of Readings References. See p. 417. 

The numerous an<l ex<-pllent colored Maps. T!ie.s«.i are so mil as lo answer for an 
extensive course of collateral readhig, and are consequently useful ior reference outside 
of class- work. See p]>. •2'>i and 117. 

The Scenes in Real Life, which are the result of a careful study of the collections 
and monuments in the liOiulon, Paris, and Berlin museums, and the latest authorities 
upon the domestic life (»f the peoj)le of former times. See pp. 3S-39. This scene — 
a Lord of the IVth Dynasty — is mainly a transcription of details \a) be found painted 
on the walls of Egy^tirj t'l'nb^. 

The chapters on Civilization tliat attempt to give some idea of the Monuments, Arts, 
Literature, Ediuati'm, .'iii«l M.inners and Customs of the different nations. See pp 171, 
180, 276, 270, 472. -.n-l .^14. 

The admirable Genealogical Tables interspersed throughout the text. See pp. 340 
and 4S)4. 

The Foot-Notes t-i it are packed full of anecdotes, biographies, pleasant information, 
and suggestive coimuMits. As an illustration of these, take the description of the 
famous sieges of Haarlem and Leyden, during the Dutch War of Independence, pp. 446 
and 448. 

The peculiar method of treating Early Roman History, l)y i»utting in the text the 
facts as accepted by critics, and. in t!ic notes hjlaw, tlie le.4;end-;. Seo ]ip. 205-6. 

The exceedinji;ly useful phm of r'niisinx cojl-iteral hist<iry in ])ar:iliel columns, as for 
example on p. .'{(Jl, taken fr 'in th^ II mdrcd Years' War. 

The Historical Recreations, ao valuable in arousing the interest of a class. See 
p. xi from the Appendix. 

The striking opening of Muleru History on pp. 423-4. 

The interesting Style, that sweeps the i-eader along as by the fascination of a novel. 
The pupil insensibly acquu-es a taste for historical readincr." and forjrets the tediousness 
of the ordinarj' lesson in perusing the thrilliu',' stoiT of tli« past. See pp. 2.'')^-*2. 

Special attention is called to the cliapter entitled Rise of Modern Nations,— 
Englaml, France, and Germany. The characteristic feature in the mcdia-val history of 
each of these nations is made prominent. (-'.1 After the Four Conquests of En'.dand, 
the central idea in the growth of that ]>er>i)lc was the Development of Constitnt/onal 
Liberty. (').) The feature of French history was the conquest of the rreat va.s.sals by 
the king, the triumph of royalty over feudalism, and the final consolidation of the 
scattered fiefs into one grand monarchy, {r.) The characteristic of Gennan histr)ry was 
disunion, emphasized by the lack of a central capital ci y. and by an elective rather than 
an hereditary monarchy. The stniggle of the Crown with its powerful vassals wjis the 
same as in France, but develoiied no national sentiment, and ended in the establishment 
of semi-independent dukedoms. 

These three thoughts furnish the beginner with as many threads on which to string 
ihe otherwise isolated facts of this bewildering period. 
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UISTORY — CoB("iMrf. 

Barnes's Brief History of Greece. 

'2M luges. 12nio. C[ntli. lllii:.[rainl. 
This Inak ithb priiimri]y priiHinl fgr the Cliaruiiq-ui Caiiiw in KiitorT, bnt la 

enSViiiizstio^OwA, inBirue!'i"Brier HiMoi^of^^ld^^^ 

or npnrgiiriatc selBctiont Imiii ihe works of lucb hittoriaiii u CnrtiuB, Qrote, Tliirli 

Siiiiili, i'jVIt, Cni. !^c]iiiiit7, ItuFiin^on, and oihcn. Be lUe eIiuIj of lliis little liook 

the world is'bu large! jcnn'cemfil. " '"' 



Kummer's Epitome of English History. 

Will, QueiUOB. Bir iiaiuinoiion. K, S, A-.u^e K.iiiiiiitr, r,., i»a Uy A. U, Chandler ol 
Iha Bd^.^irortli Sebool. [taliiniDiT, Md. IW i>a^>. Uiiiu. Clolli. 

Iliotiic™«ofHioflr»tHlitioi.of(bii boot m Kveril s Ikk>1> Wdi to i» r™miliiciii.ii 
vUh rjldilioni. Iclj not jMigmed lo aupenedc ilie iliidv of ihdr tnmnrelienglve >fxi-!u«',i 
of bHtoi~r, bnt ncRJir lo act ai a hacidmaideD totiuni, bv snaeotiziitin acondcnied romi 
the principal Uicta and iatu. 

SHEPARD'S SYSTEMATIC MINERAL RECORD. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

Monteith's Youth's History of the United States. 

■wJj may tKoptioDHL nilli UiB yniinserclisaorlwjiieni), Knd iiit»resaiijj Mogrsj.H-n.' 
■KDluhM at *U psnoDS irho bsvj beea prumlnemJr Uieutiflni witli tli« liuUnr or oui 

Willard's United States. School and University Editions. 

The plu or thli BUnilanl wnrh la clirotuilD^ially exhlUiUii iu rroiituf tlie tlUeinee 
Tlie inapa mid gkelc)i«i are round nseCtil sest-tiiiU lo llie Tiieiiinry : Hiid ditca, uaiiolif 

tilt difflvuItT' Ciiidor, tin)iarUaUtj, utd iccunii^y its tlie dintiuguiablD); feiturea ol 



nrder n> iistory Hrmlr ind UMfuUv In hia mind Hn. WilLud'a bJ<>ka an cotitutiUjr 
niiaed, and MM tiiaes mitleo up to embrace Inpnitant l>isl«ri.:al eieiits or nceat 

Lancaster's English History. 

B^ Ihr Xaster or ths Sloighbin Orammsr Schoal. Boafaw, 1^)6 moat pncUcol of the 
'* brief bouki" Though ahort It la not a ban and unlntareBting oullioB, but oontaiirt 
enough of expEanatloit and deta[ L In make iuteUigtble the cousf sxd iffrrt or events 
TliRir reUtiaiu (o the bJiliHT lod develupmeut artbeAiaericau people in nude gpeclnllr 
Mnrainent. 

Willis's Historical Reader. 

fielne Golller'B Gre.it Bveiita of History adapted to Amerii-an acliools. Tiii* t«n 
arritnnie of (leneral bistnry. remarkable rorila cliannliiBat»le and JiirliKii-ua Beleetinn of 

by Pr.)feiaor WIIIH, with ax few changoa u would br.ng'ltie United 814ite« iutoiu pro|*r 

Berard's History of England. 

Uy an authoreia well knawn fnr tlic aunesa of lier nistorr of tlie Dnitcd StitM 
Tlia socisl life of the Enjriiah iwople 1» feliciloualy UuBmroven, ai in fact, with the clii! 

Ricord's History of Rome. 

Ponuaaea the itharai of an attnuUve romanre. Tlie fables witli which tliis hintorj 
■bound!! are introduced in lucii a ■ray as not to d»-eive tbt in^Jpenenced. while adding 
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H [STORY — Commit**. 

Hanna's Bible History. 

Tbe only coinpendiDm of Bible narrative which affords a connected and chronological 
riew of the important events there recorded, divested of all superfluous det/iiL 

Summary of History ; American, French, and English. 

A well-proportioned outline of leading events, condensing the sul>stance of tlie more 
sxtensive text-books iu common use into a series of statements so brief, that every 
word may be committed to memory, and yet so comprehensive that it presents an 
accurate though general view of the whole continuous life of nations. 

Marsh's Ecclesiastical Histor\r. 

Affording the History of the Church in all a^'es, with accounts of the pagan world 
during the biblical periods, and the character, rise, and progress of all religions, as well 
as the various sects of the worshippers of Christ The work is entirely non-sectanan, 
though strictly catholic. A separate volume contains carefully prepared questions for 
class use. 

Mill's History of the Ancient Hebrews. 

With valuable Chronological Charts, prepared by Professor Edwards of N. Y. This 
is a succinct account of the chosen people of God to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Complete in one volume. 

Topical History Chart Book. 

By Miss Ida P. Whitcomb. To be used in connection with a«y History ^ Jneient or 
Modem, instead of the ordinary blank book for summary. It embodies the names of 
eontrmporary riders from the earliest to the present time, with blanks under each, in 
which the pupil may write the summary of the life of the ruier. 

Oilman's First Steps in General History. 

A "suggestive outline" of rare compactness. Each country is treated by itself, and 
the United States receive special attention. Fiequent maps, contemporary events in 
tables, references to standard works for fuller details, and a minute Index constitute 
the ** Illustrative Apparatus." From no other work that we know of can so succinct a 
view of the world's history be obtained. Considering the ne<*essary limitation of space, 
the style is surpiisingly vivid, and at times even ornate. In all respects a charming, 
though not the less practical, text-book. 

Baker's Brief History of Texas. 
Dimitry's History of Louisana. 
Alison's Napoleon First. 

The history of Europe from 17S8 to 1815. By Archibald Alison. Abridged by Edward 
S. Gould. One vol., Svo, with appendix, questions, and maps. 550 pages. 

LfOrd's Points of History. 

The salient points in the history of the world arranged catechetically for class use or 
for review and examination of teacher ov pupil. By John Lord, LL.D. 12mo, 300 
pages. 

Carrington's Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Revolution. 

Topographical Maps and Chronological Charts of every battle, with 8 8t«el portraits 
of Washington. Svo, cloth, 

Condit's History of the English Bible. 

For theological and historical students this book has an intrinsic value. It gives the 
history of all the English translations down to the prcssent time, together with a careful 
review of their influence upon English literature and language. 
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DRAWING. 

BARNES'S POPULAR DRAWING SERIES. 

Based upon the experience of the most successful teachers of drawing in the United 
States. 

The Primary CSourse, consisting of a manual, ten cards, and three primary 
irawiug i>ookk, a, B, auU (J. 

Interxnediate Course. Four numbers and a manual. 

Advanced Course. i''oiir numbers and a manual 

Instrumental Course- Four numbei-s and a maDual. 

'liiB lutenueumie, Aavauced, and Instrumental Courses ai-e furnished either in book 
or card lorm at the same pricis. The books contain the usual blanks, with the unusual 
advantat'e of opening irom tlie pupil, — placing the copy directly in fmnt and above 
the blank, thus occupying but little desk-room. The curds ai*e in the end more econom- 
ical than the books, if used in connection with the patent blank folios that accompany 
this series. 

The cards are arranged to be bound (or tied) in the folios and removed at i)leasure. 
The pu)>il at the tud of each number has a complete book, containing .only his own 
work, while the copies are preserved and inserted in another foLo ready for use in the 
next class. 

Patent Blank Folios. No. l. Adapted to Intermediate Course. No. 2. Adapted 
to Advanced and Instrumental Courses. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS SERIES. 

The Plan and Arrangement. — The examples are so arranged that teachers and 
pupils can see, at a glance, how they are to be ti'eated and where they are to he copied. 
In this system, copying and designing do not receive all the attention. The plan is 
broader in its aims, dealing with drawing as a branch of common-school instruction, 
awl giving it a wide educational value. 

Correct Methods. — In this system the pupil is led to rely upon him.self, and not 
upon delusive mechanical aids, as printed guide-marks, &c. 

One of the principal objects of any good course in freehand drawing is to educate the 
eye to estimate h)cation, form, and size. A system which weakens the motive or re- 
moves the necessity of Ihinkhu/ is false in theory and ruinous in practice. The object 
should be to educate, not crani : to develop the intelligence, not teach tricks. 

Artistic Effect —The beauty of the examples is not destroyed by crowding the 
pages with useless and badly printed text The Manuals contain all necessary' 
Instruction. 

Stages of Development. — Many of the examples are accompanied by diagrams, 
shownig the ditlierent stages of development 

Lithographed Examples. — The examples are printed in imitation of pencil 
drawmg ^noi in hard, black lines) that the pupil's work may resemble them. 

One Term's Work. —Each book contains what can be accomplished in an average 
term, and no njore. Thus a \ii\\*\l Jiniskes one book before beginning another. 

Quality — not Quantity. — Success in drawing depends upon the amount of thuuyht 
exercised by the pupil, ana not upon the large number of examjiles drawn. 

Designing. — Elementary design is more skilfully taught in this system than by 
any otlier. In addition to the instruction given in the books, the pupil will tind printed 
on the insides of the covers a variety of beautiful patterns. 

Enlargement and Reduction. — The practice of enlarging and reducing fi-om 
copies is not commenced until tlie pupil is well advanced in the course and therefore 
better able to cope with this difficult feature in drawing. 

Natural Forms. —This is the only course that gives at convenient intervals easy 
and progressive exercises in the drawing of natural fonns. 

Economy. — By the patent binding described above, the copies need not be thrown 
aside when a book is filled out, but are preserved in perfect condition for future use. 
The blank books, only, will have to be purchased after the first introduction, tlius effect- 
ing a saving of more than half in the usual cost of drawing-books. 

Manuals for Teachers. — The Manuals accompanying this series contain practical 
instructions for conducting drawing in the class-room, with definite directions for draw- 
ing each of the examples in the books, instructions for designing, model and otject 
Uruwing, drawing fit)m natural forms, &e. 
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DRAWING — Ccmtiniud. 

Chapman's American Drawing-Book. 

The standard American text-book and authority in all branches of art. A compilation 
of art principles. A manual lor the amateur, and basis ol' study fur the professional 
artist. Adapted for schools and private instruction. 

Contents. — '* Any one who can Learn to Write can I^earn to Draw.'' — Primary In- 

. truction in Drawing. — Rudiments of Drawing the Human 'Head. — Rudiments ju 

(Drawing the Human Figure. — Rudiments of Drawing. — The Elements of Geometry. - - 

Perspective. — Of Studying and Sketching from Nature. — Of Painting. — Etching and 

Engraving — Of Modelling. — Of Composition. — Advice to the American Art-Studeuc. 

The work is of course magnificently illustrated with all the original designs. 

Chapman's Elementary Drawing-Book. 

A progressive course of practical exercise?, or a text-book for the training of the 
eye and hand. It crmt'iins the elements from the larger work, and a cojiy should be in 
the hands of eveiy pupil ; while a copy of the ** American Drawing-Book, "named above, 
■hould be at haftd for reference by the class. 

Clark's Elements of Drawing. 

A complete course in this graceful art, from the first rudiments of outline to the 
finished sketches of landscape and scenery. 

Allen's Map-Drawing and Scale. * 

This method introduces a new era in map-drawing, for the following reasons : 1. It 
is a system. This is its greatest merit — 2. It is easily understood and taught.— 
3. The eye is trained to exact measurement by the use of a scale. — 4. By no special 
effort of the memory, distance and comparative size !i re fixed in the mind. — 5. It dis- 
cards useless construction of lines. — 6. It can be taught by any teacher, even though 
there may have been no previous practice in map-drawing. — 7. Any pupil old enough 
to study geography can learn by this system, in a short time, to draw accurate maps. 
— 8. The system is not the result of theory, but comes directly from the school-room. 
It has been thoroughly and successfully tested there, with all grades of pupils. — 9. It 
is economical, as it requires no mapping plates. It gives the pupil the ability of rapidly 
drawing accurate maps. 

FINE ,ARTS. 

Hamerton's Art Essays (Atlas Series) : — 

No. 1. The Practical Work of Painting. 

With poitrait of Ruliens. 8vo. Paper covers. 

No. 3. Modem Schools of Art.. 

Including Amerii an, English, and Continental Painting. 8vo. Paper covers. 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine Arts. 

A careful manual of instruction in the history of art, up to the present time. 

Boyd's Kames' Elements of Criticism. 

The best edition of the best work on art and literaj-y criticism ever produced Ir 
English. ^ 

Benedict's Tour Through Europe. 

A valuable companion for any one wishing to visit the galleries and sigtta of the 
continent of Europe, as well as a charming book of travels. 

Dwight's Mythology. 

A knowledge of mythology is necessary to an appreciation of ancient art 

Walker's World's Fair. 

The Industrial and artistie display at the Centennial Exhibition. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Powers's Practical Book-keeping. 
Powers's Blanks to Practical Book-keeping. 

A Treatise on Buok-keeiiiiig. for Public Schools and Ac^deiiiied. By Millard R 
Powers. Af . A. Tliib work is deiiiKned to impart instruction upon the science of accounts, 
as applied to men'aiitile businesH. and it is believed that more knowled^^e, and tbjit, too, 
of a luuro praitutal nature, can Ih; gained by the plan iatroduced in this work, than by 
any other published. 

Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 
Folsom's Blanks to Book-keeping. 

This treatise embraces the interesting and iuipui-tantaiscoveries of Professor Folsom (of 
the Albany " Bryant & Strattun College ";> the ].iartial enunciation of whi<.'h in lectures 
and otherwise has attracted so mucii atteutiou iu circles interested in commercial 
education. 

After studying business phenomena for many years, he has arrived at the positive 
laws and principles that underlie the whole subject of accounts ; ilnds that the science 
is based in vaiue as a ceneric term : that value divides into two cLsses with varied 
species ; that all the exchanges of values ova reducible to nine equations ; and that all 
the results of all tli^e exchances are limited to thirteen in number. 

As accoants have been universiUly taught hitherto, without setting out from a radical 
Analysis or detlnition of values, the science hits been kept in gi*eat obscurity, and been 
made as difficult to impart as to acquire. On the new theory, however, these obstacles 
are chiefly removed. In reading over the first part of it, in which the governing laws 
and principles aro discussed, a person with oi-dinary intelligence will obtain a fair con- 
eepriou of the doubU-mtry process of accounts. But when he comes to study thoroughly 
these laws and principles as tliere enunciated, and works out the examples and memo- 
randa which elucidate the thirteen results of business, the student will neither fail in 
readily acquiring tlie science as it is, nor in becoming able intelligently to apply it in 
the iiiterpretaLion of business 

Smith and Martin's Book-keeping. 
Smith and Martin's Blanks. 

Tliis work is by a practical teacher and a practical book-keeper. It is of a thoroughly 
popular class, and will be welcomed by every one who loves to see theory and practice 
combined in an easy, concise, and mothodi(»l fonn. 

The single-entry portion is well adapted to supply a want ielt in nearly all other 
tre;iti3es, which seem to ))e prepared mainly for the use of wholesale merchants ; 
leaving retailers, meolianics. tarmers, &c. , who transact the greater portion of the 
business of the country, without a guide. The wor!w is also coiiimended, on this 
account, for general use in young ladies' seminaries, where a thorough grounding 
in the simpler form of accounts will be invaluable to the future housekeepers of the 
nation. 

Tlie treatise on double-entrv book-keeping combines all the advan+ages of the 
most recent methods with the utmost simplicity of application, thus affording the 
pupil all the advantages of actual experience in the counting-house, and giving a 
cleiir comprehension of the entire subject through a judicious course of mercantila 
transactions. 

PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 

Stone's Post-Office Account Book. 

By Micah H. Stone. For record of Box Rents and Postages. Three si-'As always in 
stock. 64, 108, and 204 pages. 

INTEREST TABLES. 

Brooks's Circular Interest Tables. 

To calculate simple and compound interest for any amount, from 1 cent to $1,000, at 
current rates from 1 day to 7 yeai-s. 
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DR. STEELE'S ONE-TERM SERIES, 
IN ALL THE SCIENCES. 

Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Chemistry. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Astronomy. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Physics. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Geology. 
Steele's 14- Weeks Course in Physiology. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Zoology. 
Steele's 14-Weeks Course in Botany. 

Our text-books in these studies are, as a general thing, dull and umnteresthig. 
They contain from 400 to COO pages of dry facts and unconnected details. They abound 
in that which the student cannot leani, much less remember. The pupil commetices 
the study, is confused by the hue print and coarse X'^int, and neither knowing exactly 
what to learn nor what to hasten over, is crowded through the single term generally 
assigned to each branch, and frequently comes to the close without a definite and exact 
idea of a single scientific principle. 

Steele's *' Fourteen. Week-s Courses " contain only that which every well-informed per- 
son should know, while all that which concerns only the i)rofessional scientist is omitted. 
The language is clear, simple, and interesting, and the illustrations bring the subject 
within the range of home life and daily experience. They give such of the general 
principles and the prominent facts as a pupil can make familiar as household wordg 
within a single term. The type is large and open ; there is no fine print to annoy ; 
the cute are copies of genuine experiments or natural phenomena, and are of fine 
execution. 

In fine, by a system of condensation peculiarly his own, the author reduces each 
branch to the limits of a single term of study, while sacrificing nothing that is essential, 
and nothing that is usually retained from the study of the larger manuals in common 
use. Thus the student has rare oi»portuuity to economize his time, or rather to employ 
that which he has to the best advantage. 

A notable feature is the author's charming "style," fortified by an enthusiasm over 
his subject in which the student will not fail to partake. Believing that Natural 
Science is full of fascination, he has moulded it into a form that attracts the attention 
and kindles the enthusiasm of the pupil. 

The recent editions contain the author's '* Practical Questions " on a plan never 
before attempted in scientific text-books. These are questions as to the nature and 
cause of common phenomena, and are not directly answered in the text, the design 
being tm test and promote an intelligent use of the student's knowledge of the foregoiug 
principles. 

Steele's Key to all His Works. 

• This work is mainly composed of answers to the Practical Questions, and solutions of the 
problems, iu the author's celebrated " Fourteen-Weeks Courses " in the several sciencesp 
with many hints to teachers, minor tables, &c. Should be on every teacher's desk. 

Prof. J. Dorman Steele is an indefatigable student, as well as author, and his books 
have reached a fabulous circulation. It is safe to say of his books that they have 
accomplished more tangible and better results in the class-room than any other ever 
offuned to American schools, and have been translated into more languages for fwreign 
■diools. They aie even produced in raised tyi>e for the blind. 
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NATU BAL SCIBNCB ~ OmtinuecL 

TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Steele's Abridged Physiology, for Common Schools« 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology, for High Schools. 

With especial reference to alcoholic drinks and narcotics. Aciapted from " Fourteen 
Weeks' Course iu Human Physiology." By J. Dorman Steele, Pli.D. Edited and 
andorsed for tlie use of schools (in accordance with the recent legislation upon this 
lubjeet) by the Department of Temperance Instruction of the W. C. T. U. of the United 
States, under the direction of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent. 

This new work contains all the excellent and popular features that have given Dr. 
Steele's Physiology so wide a circulation. Among these, are thu foll(y\ving; 

1. Colored Lithographs to illustrate the general facts in Physiology. 

2. Black-board Analysis at the beginning of each chapter. These have been 
found of great service iu class-work, especially in review and examination. 

8. The Practical Questions at the close of each chapter, lliese are now too well 
known to require any explanation. 

4. The carefully prepared sections upon the Physiological Action of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Opium, etc. These are scattered throngii the book as eacii organ is treated. 
This subject is examined from a purely scientific stand-point, and represents the latest 
teachings at home and abroad. While there is no attempt to incorporate a temperance 
lecture in a school-book, yet the terrible effects of these " Stimulants and Narcotics," 
especially upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since the lesson is 
tauglit merely by the presentation of facts that lean towai-d no one's prejudices, and 
admit of no answer or escape. 

5. Throughout the book, there are given, in text and foot-note, experiments that can 
be ]>erformed by teacher and pupil, and which, it is hoped, will induce some easy dis- 
sections to be made in every class, and lead to that constant reference of all suljjects to 
Nature herself, which is so invaluable in scientific study. 

6. Tlie collection of recent discoveries, interesting facts, etc., iu numerous foot- 
notes. 

7. The unusual space given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now attracting 
so much attention throughout the country. 

8. The text is brought up to the level of the new Physiological views. The division 
into short, i)ithy paragraphs ; the bold x)aragraph headings ; the clear, large type : the 
simple presentation of each subject ; the interesting style that begets in every child a 
love of the study, and the beautiful cuts, each having a full scientific description and 
nomenclature, so as to present the thing before the pupil without cumbering the text 
with the dry details, — all these indicate the work of the practical teacher, and will be 
appreciated in every school-room. 

Child's Health Primer. 

For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 

Hygiene for Young People. 

Prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Su|>erintendent of tht 
Department of Scientific Inst.riction of the " Women's National Christian Temperance 
Union." Examined and approved by A. B. Palmer, M.D., University of Michigpan. 

Jarvis's Elements of Physiology. 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. 

The only books extant which approach this subject with a proper view of the true 
object of teaching Physiology in schools, viz. , that scholars may know how to take rare 
of their own health. In bold contrast with the abstract Anatomies, which children 
learn as thev would Greek or Latin (and forget as soon), to discipline the mind, are these 
text-books, iising the science an a secondary consideration, and only so far as is ueiie* 
usaj for the comprehension of the lavx c/hmxUh. 
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THE NEW GANOT. 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. 

This book was originally edited from Ganot's '* Popular Physics." by William O. 
Peck, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Columbia CoUege, and of 
Mechanics in the School of Mines. It has recently been revised by Levi S. Bur- 
bank, A. M., late Principal of Warren Academy, Wobum, Mass., and James I. Hanson, 
A.M., Principal of the High School, Woburn, Mass. 

Of elementary works those of M. Ganot stand pre-eminent, not only as popular 
treatises, but as thoroughly scientific expositions of the principles of Physics. His 
*' Traite de Physique " has not only met with unprecedented success in France, but haa 
been extensively used in the preparation of the best works on Physics that have been 
issued from the American press. 

In addition to the ** Traite de Physique,'* which is intended for the use of colleges 
and higher institutions of learning, M. Ganot published this more elementary work, 
adapted to- the use of schools and academies, in which he faithfully preserved the 
prominent features and all the scientific accuracy of the larger work. It is charcter- 
i^ed by a well-balanced distribution of subjects, a logical development of scientihc 
principles, and a remarkable clearness of definition and explanation. In addition, it is 
profusely illustrated with l)e^utifully executed en^'raviugs, admirably calculated to 
convey to the mind of the student a clear conception of the principles unfolded. Their 
completeness and accuracy are such oa to enable the teacher to dispense with much of 
the apparatus usually employed in teaching the elements of Physical Science. 

After several years of great popularity the American publishers have brought this 
important book thoroughly up to the tim.es. The death of the accomplished educator. 
Professor Burbank, took place before he had completed his work, and it was then 
taken in hand by his friend, Professor Hanson, who was familiar with his plans, and 
lias ably and satisfactorily brought the work to completion. 

The essential characteristics and general plan of the book have, so far as possible, 
been retained, but at the same time many parts have been entirely rewritten, much 
new matter added, a large number of new cuts introduced, and the whole treatise 
thoroughly revised and brought into harmony with the present advanced stage of sci- 
entific discovery. 

Among the new features designed to aid in teaching the subject-matter are the 
summaries of topics, which, it is thought, will be found very convenient in short 
reviews. 

As many teachers prefer to prepare their own questions on the text, and many do not 
have time to spend in the solution of problems, it has been deemed expedient to insert 
both the review questions and problems at the end of the volume, to be used or not at 
^«he discretion of the instructor. 



From (he Churchman. 

'* No department of science has under- 
gone so many improvements and changes 
in the last quarter of a celitury as that of 
natural philosophy. So many and so im- 
portant have been the discoveries and 
inventions in every branch of it that 
everything seems changed but its funda- 
mental principles. Ganot has chapter 
upon chapter upon subjects that were not 
so much as known by name to Olmsted ; 
and here we have Ganot, first edited by 
Professor Peck, and afterward revised by 
the late Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hanson. No 
elementary works upon philosophy have 
been sujierior to those of Ganot, either as 
popular treatises or as scientific exposi- 
tions of the principles of physics, and 
his ' Traite de Physique * has not only had 
a great success in France, but has been 
finely used in this country in the prepa- 
ration of American books upon the sub- 



jects of which it treats. That work was 
intended for higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and Mr. Ganot prepaief* a more 
elementary work for schools .And acade- 
mies. It is as scientifically accurate as 
the larger work, and is characterized by 
a logical development of scientific princi- 
ples, by clearness of definition and expla- 
nation, by a proper distribution of sub- 
jects, and by its admirable engravings. 
We here have Ganot's work enhanoed in 
vakie by the labors of Professor Peck and of 
Messrs. Burbank and Hanson, and brought 
up to our own times. The eaaential char^ 
acteristics of Ganot's work have been re- 
tained, but much of the book has been 
rewritten, and many new cuts have been 
introduced, made necessary by the prog- 
ress of scientific discovery. The short 
reviews, the questions on the text, and 
uhe problems given for solutioa are desir- 
able additions to a work of this kind, and 
will give the book increased popularity.*-' 
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FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 

Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 

Sets forth the priQeiiile.s or Natural Philosophy, Astronomy^ Chemistry, FhysiolOj^y, 
and Geology, on the catechetical )ilan for priniaiy classes an I beginners. 

Chambers's Treasury of Kno>vledge. 

Progressive lessons upon — ^fir*t, common things which lie most immediately around 
us. and first attract tlie attention of the young mind ; second^ common objects from th^ 
Imineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, manufactured articles, and miscellaneous 
substances ; third, a systematic view of nature under the various sciences. May be 
used as a reader or text-book. 

Monteith's Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 

This book combines within its (covers more attractive features for the study of science 
by children than any other book published. Jt is a reading book, spelling book, coni- 
IK)sition book, drawing book, geography, history, book on botany, zoology, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and natural ])hilosophy. All these subjects are ]ireseiited 
in a simple and e£re<:tive style, such as would be adopted by a good teacher on an 
excursion with a class. The class are supposed to be taking excui-sions, v.ith the help 
of a large pictorial chart of geography, which can be suspended l>efore therii in the 
school-room. A key of the chart is inserted in every copy of the book. With thia 
book the science of common or familiar things can be taught to beginners. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Norton's First Book in Natural Philosophy. 
Peck's Elements of Mechanics. 

A suitable introduction to Bartlett's higher treatises on Mechanical Philosophy, and 
adequate in itself for a complete academical course. 

Bartlett's Analytical Mechanics. 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics. . 

A complete system of Collegiate Philosophy, by Prof W. H. C. Barttett, of West 
Point Military Academy. 

Steele's Physics. 

Peck's Ganot. 

GEOLOGY. 

Page's Elements of Geology. 

A volume of Chamliers's Educational Course. Practical, simple, and eminently 
calculated to make the study interesting. 

Steele's Geology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry. 
Porter's Principles of Chemistry. 

The above are widely known as the productions of one of the most eminent scientific 
men of America. The extreme 8imi>licity in the method of pi-esenting the science, while 
exhaustively treate<l, has excited universal commendation. 

Gregory's Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic). 2 vols. 

The science exhaustively treated. For colleges and medical studants. 

Steele's Chemistry. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE — CotUiamd. 

BOTANY. 

Wood's Object-Lessons in Botany. 
Wood's American Botanist and Florist. 
W^ood's New Class-Book of Botany. 

The standard text-books of the United States in this department. In style they art 
simple, popular, and lively ; in arraiigetuent, easy and natural ; in description, graphic 
and scientiflc. The Tables for Analysis are reduced to a perfect system. They include 
the flora of the whole Uniiod States east of the Rocky Mountains, and are well adapted 
to the regions west. 

Wood's Descriptive Botany. 

A complete flora of all plants growing east of the Mississippi Biver. 

Wood's Illustrated Plant Record. 

A simple form of blanks for recording observations in the field. 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 

A portable trunk, containing drying prens, knife, trowel, microscope, and tweezeFS, 
and a copy of Wood's " Plant Record," — the collector's complete outfit. 

Willis's Flora of New Jersey. 

The most useful book of reference e<er published for collectors in all parts of the 
country. It contains also a Botanical Directory, with addresses of living American 
botanists. t 

Young's Familiar Lessons in Botany. 

Combining simplicity of diction with some degree of technical and scientific knowl- 
edge, lor intermediate classes. Specially adapted lor the ISouthwest. 

W^ood & Steele's Botany. 



AGRICULTURE. 



Pendleton's Scientific Agriculture. 

A text-book for colleges and schools ; treats of the following topics : Anatomy and 
Physiology of Plants ; Agricultural Meteorology ; Soils as related to Physics ; Chemistiy 
of the Atmosphere ; of Plants ; of Soils ; Fertilizers and Natural Manures ; Animal Nu- 
trition, &c. By E. M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Georgia. 



From Presideivt A. D. Whttb, Cornell 
University. 

** Dear Sir : I have examined yonr 
' Text-book of Agricultural Science,' and it 
seems to me excellent in view of the pur- 
pose it is intended to serve. Many of 
your chapters interested me especially, 
and all parts of the work seem to combine 
scientific instruction with practical infor- 
mation in proportions dicfaated by sound 
eommonseiuBe." 



From President Robinson, 0/ Brovm 

UniversiCy. 

" It is scientiflc in method as well as in 
matter, comprehensive in plan, natural 
and logical in order, compact and lucid in 
its statements, and must be useful both as 
a text-book in agricultund colleges, and 
as a hand-book for intelligent planten and 
farmers.*' 
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NATURAL SCIENCE — Continued. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Peck's Popular Astronomy. 

By Wni. G. Peck, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astron* 
omy ill Columbia College. 12iiio. Cloth. 830 pages. 

Professor Peck has here produced a scientific work in brief forai for colleges, acade- 
mies, and high schools. Teachers who do not want an elementary work -- like Steele's 
Astronomy, for instance — will find what they Avant in this book. Its discussion of the 
Stars. Solar System, Eartli, Moon, Sun and Planets, Eclipses, Tides. Calendars, Planets 
and Satellites, Comets and Meteors, &c., is full and satisfactory. The illustrations are 
numerous and very carefully engraved, so the student can gain an accurate comprehen- 
sion of the things represented. Professor Peck is wonderfully clear and concise in his 
style of writing, and there is nothing redundant or obscure in this work. It is intended 
for popular as well as class use, and accordingly avoids too great attention to mathe- 
matical processes, which are introduced in smaller type than the regular text. For 
higher schools this astronomy is undoubtedly the best text-book yet published. 

Willard's School Astronomy. 

By means of clear and attractive illustrations, addressing the eye in many cases by 
analogies, careful definitions of all necessary technical terms, a careful avoidance of 
verbiage and unimportant matter, particular attention to analysis, and a general adop- 
tion of the simplest methods, Mrs. Willard has made the best and most attractive 
elementary Astronomy extant 

Mclntyre's Astronomy and the Globes. 

A complete treatise for intermediate classes. Highly approved. 

Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy. 

The West Point Course, for advanced classes, with applications to the current wants 
of Navigation, Geography, and Chronology. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Carll's Child's Book of Natural History. 

Illustrating the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, with application to tii« 
arts. For be'^inuers. Beautifully and copiously illu^itrated. 

Anatomical Technology. Wilder & Gage. 

As applied to the domestic cat For the use of students of medicine. 



ZOOLOGY. 

Chambers's Elements of Zoblogy. 

A complete and comprehensive system of Zoology, adapted for academic instructioa, 
presenting a systematic view of the animal kingdom as a portion of external nature. 



ROADS AND RAILROADS. 

Gillespie's Roads and Railroads. 

Tenth Edition. Edited by Cady Staley, A.M.. C.B. 464 pages. 12mo. Goth. 

This book has long been and still is the standard manual of the principles and prac 
tice of Road-making, comprising? the location, construction, and improvement of roads 
(common, macadam, paved, plank, &c.) and railroads. It was c^nnpiled l^ Wn^ 
aUlMpi^, LL.D., C.E., of Union OolleBe. 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

Eames's Light-Line Short-Hand. 

This book presents a practical phonetic system, without shading. It is prepared W 
meet the requirements of business, corresponding, and verbatim reporting. It is 
especially adapted to the use of schools and colleges. It gives a vocabulary of more 
than 4,500 words and p1)rases. The illustrations are veiy numerous, and both in 
variety and quantity are unprecedented. There are 58 pages of engraved short-hand 
matter for practice-copies. The book is highly endorsed, and the system is the beat 
and shortest known. 



COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Brookfield's First Book in Composition. 

Making the cultivation of this important art feasible for the smallest child. By a 
new method, to induce and stimulate thought. 

Boyd's Composition and Rhetoric. 

This work furnishes all tlie aid that is needful or can be desired in the various 
departments and styles of composition, both in prose and verse. 

Day's Art of Rhetoric. 

Noted for exactness of definition, clear limitation, and philosophical development of 
subject : the large share of attention given to invention, as a branch of rhetoric, and 
the unequalled analysis of style. 

Bardeen's Sentence-Making. 
Bardeen's Shorter Rhetoric. 
Bardeen*s Complete Rhetoric. 

The plan of this treatise is wholly novel, and is its most characteristic feature. 

The author begins with Sentence-Making, which is to rhetoric what carpentry or 
masonry is to architecture, — not properly a part of it, but to be absolutely mastered, 
so that the architect's ideas may be carried out with promptness and precision. 

This " handicraft," so to speak, having been acquired, the student is ready to apply 
it according to the rules of the art. Where first f He is required to converse almost 
constantly, and he has already learned that it is sometimes difficult to converse well. 
Let him see that the rules of rhetoric apply primarily to the every-day talk in which 
he is engaged, and rhetoric becomes a real thing. Accordingly, the author follows wtth 
a full and familiar treatment of Conversation. 

As all must talk, so nearly all must write letters of one kind or another ; and the 
second part of the book is devoted to Letter- Writing. In itself this subject is 
treated with incisive directness and practical force, business letters receiving special 
attention. 

With the Essay arises a new necessity, — of formal invention. The author clearly 
shows that a distinct part of what is often called '* inspiration " in writing comes from 
har«i labor under fixed rules here laid down ; that this labor is indispensable even to 
respectable writing, and that without this labor no production is worthy to be called 
an essay. 

The Oration introduces a new feature, — the oral delivery to an audience, with all 
the principles of articulation, emphasis, gesture, and other principles usually referred 
to elocution as a distinct subject. The discussion of extempore speaking is remarkably 
terse and helpful. 

Finally comes the Poem, more briefly treated, with the most important directions 
as to Rhythm and Rhyme. 

Here we have then six distinct parts, — Sentence-Making, Conversation, Letter- 
Writing, the Essay, the Oration, and the Poem. 

When all this is taken into consideration, the book seems small instead of larger 
and we must wxiwler how so much was got into so little space. 
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LITERATURE. 

Gilman's First Steps in English Literature. 

The cliuuter Hnd jiliui of tliis exqai»iC« liKlr teit-liaok nia; be Iw^tni 
■n muilyda of its cnnMiiU : IntrodiictloQ. HinloricBl Poriod of Iipni 
with Cliart ; DellnlUon of TeTnis ; Languages nf Europe, wltb Chirt; Ft 
Englisli. Tith dinrt ; u Chart of Uibla TmnslatiODS, a BibliogTaphf of G 
Rusding, and otlier aids In thr student, 

Cleveland's Compendiums. 3 vols. 12rao. 

KSGUSII LiTEKATUIIK. AmEKICAN I.ITI 

EnOUSH LlTKKATUKK OF TUB XIXtH CesTUIIY. 

In these volumes are gath.^re.i [lie cream of tlie lilf mtu™ ol the Eii(;llsli-8pB.liing 

Boyd's English Classics. 6 vols. Cloth. 12mo. 

Mtlton'8 Parabise Lost. Tromsiis's Seasoss • 

Young's Night 'I'huugiits. Piii.lok's Copebe of Time. 

CowPEB's Task, Tahijc Talk, &c. Lori> Bachm's Essavs- 
This series of annotalcd editions uf (jreaC Enulibh writeni in |m>8e and i-oetry ta 

an ^Itor or high capartty, and the wnrka theniseives need no eDCOmlimL As aniiliarj' 

Pope's Essay on Man. 16mo, Paper. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. 32mo. Roan. 

the Nature and Slate of Man." by Alexander Pope, sBbrdaHperioreHnaae in llteratan 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Champlin's Lessons on Political Economy. 
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* ^ESTHETICS. 

Huntington's Manual of the Fine ArtSo 

A \aew of the rise and progress of irrt in different countries, r "brief account of the 
moat eminent masters of art. and an analysis of the principles Oi art. It is complete 
in itself, or may precede to advantage the critical work of Lord Kamea 

Boyd's Karnes's Elements of Criticism. 

The best edition of this standard work ; without the study of which none may be 
considered proficient in the science of the perceptions. No other study can be pursued 
with 80 marked an effect upon the taste and refinement of the pupiL 



ELOCUTION. 

Watson's Practical Elocution. 

A scientific presentment of accepted principles of elocutionary drill, with black- 
board diagrams and mil collection of examples for class drill Cloth. 90 pages, 12mo. 

Taverner Graham's Reasonable Elocution. 

Based upon the belief that true elocution is the ri^ht interpretation of thought, 
and guiding the student to an intelligent appreciation, instead of a merely mechanical 
knowledge, of its rules. 

Zachos's Analytic Elocution. 

Ail departments of elocution — such as the analysis of the voice and the sentence, 
phonology, rhythm, expression, gesture, &c. — are here arranged for instruction in 
classes, illustrated by copious examples. 



SPEAKERS. 

Northend's Little Orator. 
Northeftd's Child's Speaker. 

Two little works of the same grade but different selections, containing simple and 
attractive pieces for children under twelve years of age. 

Northend's Young Declaimer. 
Northend's National Orator. 

Two volumes of prose, poetry, and dialogue, adapted to intermediate and grammar 
classes respectively. 

Northend's Entertaining Dialogues. 

Extracts eminently adapted to cultivate the dramatic faculties, as well as entertain. 

Oakey's Dialogues and Conversations. 

FV)r school exentises and exhibitions, combining useful instruction. 

James's Southern Selections, for Reading and Oratory 

Embracing exclusively Southern literntnre. 

Swett's Common School Speaker. 
Raymond's Patriotic Speaker. 

A sn))erb compilation of modem eloquence and poetry, with original dnunaUc 
Nearly every emineot modem orator is r o pree en ted. 
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MIND. 

Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy^ 

The subject exhaustively considered. The author haa evinced learniDg, candor, aad 
independent thinking. 

Mahan's Science of Logic. 

A profound analysis of tlie laws of thought. The system possesses the merit of being 
inteliigible and selt-conHi»tent. In addition to the author's carefully elaborated views, 
it enihrar-es results attained by the ablest minds of Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
in this department. 

Boyd's Elements of Logic. 

A systematic and philosophic conden^'' 
from Watts, Abercrombie, Whately, &c 

Watts on the Mind. Edited by Stephen N. Fellows. 



A systematic and philosophic condensation of the sulject, fortified with additioBS 

, Wh 



The *' Improvement of the Mind," by Isaac Watts, is designed as a guide f«r the 
attainment of useful knowledge. As a text-book it is unparalleled : and the discipline 
it affords cannot be too highly esteemed by the educator. 



MORALS. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 

A short course, by the Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University, for the 
Freshman class and for high schools. 

Butler's Analogy. Hobart's Analysis. 

Edited by Prof. Charles E. West, of Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 228 pages. 16ma 
Cloth. 

Alden's Text-Book of Ethics. 

For young pupils. To aid in S5'stematizing the ethical teachings of tjie Bible, and 
point out the coincidences between the instructions of the sacred volume and the sound 
conclusions of reason. 

Smith's Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

140 pages. 12mo. Cloth. By Wm. Austin Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the Columbia (Tenn ) Athenaeum. 

This is an excellent book for the use of academies and schools. It is prepared to 
meet the wants of a much larger public than has heretofore been reached by works of 
this class. The subject is presented in clear and simple language, and will be found 
adapted to the comprehension of young pupils, at a time when they particularly need 
an insight into the laws which govern the moral world. 

Janet's Elements of Morals. 

By Paul Janet. Translated by Mrs. Prof. Corson, of Cornell University. 

The Elements of Morals is one of a series of works chiefly devoted to Ethics, and 
treats of practical, rather than theoretical morality. 

Mr. Janet is too well known that it l>e necessary to call attention to his excellence 
as a moral writer, and it will be sufficient to say that what particularly recommends 
the Elements of Morals to educators and students in general is the admirable adap- 
tation of the book to college and school purposes. 

Besides tlie systematic and scholarly arrangement of its parts, it contains series of 
examples and illustrations — anecdotic, historical — gathered with rare impartiality 
from both ancient and modem writers, and which impart a peculiar life and interest to 
the subject. 

Another feature of the work is its sound religious basis. Mr. Janet is above all 
% religious moralist 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Young's Lessons in Civil Government. 

A' comprehensive view of Government, and abstract of the laws showing the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 

Mansfield's Political Manual. 

This is a complete view of the theory and practice of the General and State Govern- 
ments, designed as a text-book. The author is an esteemed and able professor of con- 
stitutional law, widely known for his sagacious utterances in the public press. 

Martin's Civil Government. 

From. Prof. Geo. B. Emerson^ Boston. 

••It is clear and well arranged, and very comprehensive. Whoever reads Jit atten- 
tively will understand more ftilly and satisfactorily than he couW have done without 
it the history of his own country, and any other. Every young man should study it 
before he comes to vote, and it should therefore be a text-book in every High School 
and Academy, and a part of the library of every lover of his country." 

From F. P. Conn, Co. Supt. of Schools, Vanderburgh Co., Ind. 

" It embraces the essential knowledge of the science, and its arrangement affords 
ready references to a contents easily acquired. Am satisfied that no more useful book 
could be adopted, especially in the ungraded schools of the countiy, where libraries 
and newspapers are rare." 

Antebellum Constitutions. 

A complete collection of iState and Federal Constitutions as they stood before tht 
Civil War of 1861. With an essay on changes made during the reconstruction period, 
by Wilmot L. Warren. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Cocker's Handbook of Punctuation. 

With instructions for capitalization, letter-writing, and proof-reading. Most works 
on this subject are so abstruse and technical that the unprofessional reader ftads them 
difficult of comprehension ; but this little treatise is so simple and comprehoDsive that 
];)ersons of very ordinary intelligence can readily underatand and apply its principles. 



ANATOMY. 

Anatomical Technology as Applied to theDomestic Cat 

An introduction to human, veterinary, and comparative anatomy. A jiractical work 
for students and teachers. 600 pages. 130 figures, and four lithograph plates. By 
Burt G. Wilder and Simon H. Gage, Pi-ofessors in Cornell University. 



" Instructions in the best method of 
dissection and study of each organ and 
region. " — American Veterinary Review. 

" A valuable manual, at once author- 
itative in statement and admirable in 
method." — .^metncau Journal of Medical 
Science. 

'* Well adapted to the purpose for whicn 
it has been written." — Mature 
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"The student who will carefully dissect 
a few cats according to the rules given in 
this book will have a great advantage over 
the one who begins his work wiibh the 
human body : and if he will master the in- 
.strnctions for the various metiiods of 
preparation, he will know more than most 
graduates in medicine." — TJie Button 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 



A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE GERMAN. 
By James H. Wonnan, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Worman's First German Book. 
Worman's Second German Book. 
Worman's Elementary German Grammar. 
Worman's Complete German Grammar. 

These volumes are designed for intermediate and advanced classes respectively. 

Though following Uie same general method with " Otto " (that of ** Gaspey "), oui 
author differs essentially in its application. He is more practical, more systematic 
mure accurate, and besides intnKJuces a number of invaluable features which have 
never before been combined in a Geruian grammar. 

Among other things, it may be claimed for Professor Worman that he has been th* 
first to introduce, in an American text-book lor learning German, a system of analogy and 
comparison with other languages. Our best teachei-s are also enthusiasti-v; about his 
methods of inculcating the art of speaking, of understanding the spoken language, of 
correct pronunciation ; the sensible and convenient original classidcatioa of iiouus (in 
four declensionsX and of irregular verbs, also deserves much praise. We also note the 
use ol heavy type to indicate etymological changes In the paradigms and, in the exer- 
cises, the parts which specially illustrate preceding rules. 

Worman's Elementary German Reader. 
Worman's Collegiate German Reader. 

The finest and most judicious compilation of classical and standard German literature. 
These works embrace, progressively arranged^ selections fh)m the masterpieces of 
Goethe, Schiller, Koruer, Seume, Uhland, Preiligrath, Heine, Schlegel, Holty, Lenau. 
Wieland, Herder, Leasing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Winkelmann, Humboldt, Ranker 
Raumer. Menzel, Gervinus, &c., and contain complete Goethe's " Iphigenie," Schiller's 
"Jungfrau;" also, for instruction in modem conversational German, Benedix's 
" Eigensinn." 

There are, besides, biographical sketches of each author contributing, n(>tes. explan- 
atory and philological (after the text), grammatical references to all leading grammars, 
as well as the editor's own, ind an adequate Vocabulary. 

Worman's German Echo. 

Worman's German Copy-Books, 3 Numbers. 

On the same plan as the most apjiroved systems for English penmanship, with 
progressive copies. 

CHAUTAUQUA SERIES. 

First and Second Books in German. 

By the natural or Pestalozzian System, for teaching the language Without the hel> 
of the Learner's Vernacular. By James H. Worman, A. M. 

These liooks belong to the new Chautauqua German Language Series, and are in- 
tended for beginners learning to speak German. The i)eculiar features of its metho(S 
are: — 

1. It teaches the language by direct appeal to illustrations of the objects 
referred to, and does not allow the student to guess what is said, lie speaks Trom the 
ftrst hour U7iderstandinglu and accuratehf. Tlierefore, 

2. Grammar is taught both analytically and synthetically throughout tht 
course. The beginning is made with the auxiiiJiries of tense and mood, because their 
kinship with the English makes them easily iuLelligible ; then follow the declensions of 
nouns, articles, and other parts of 8i>eecli, always systematically arranged. It is easy 
to confuse the pupil by giving him one person or one case at a time. This pernicious 
practice is discarded. Books that beget unsystematic habita of thought are worse than 
wortl'less. 
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3. The rules are introduced after the examples; the purpose being to employ 
first tlie lower or sense laculiy o( the uiiad. 

4. Everything is taug^ht by contrast and association, to avoid overtaxing the 
•memory at ilie expense ot Uie reason. 

6. The lessons convey much practical varied information, and engage the ob. 
serving as well as the thinking faculties uf the learner s uiiti(i. 

In short, this brief series contains within its few pages all the essentials of German: 
Grammar bo presented that their mastery is easy, and the student pi-epared upon its 
completion to enter upon the study of the more recondite, complicated, and irregular 
principles of the language. 



From Prof. Schele de Verb, anihon^ of a 
French Grammar, Studies in English^ dtc. , 
dtCf University of Virginia, Va. 

Prof. James H. Worman. 

My dear Sir, — Your very liberal pub- 
lishers (Messrs. A. B. Barnes & Co.) have 
done me the honor to send me a copy of 
your excellent works. The First French and 
the Second German Book. It needed 
no introduction in the shape of compli- 
mentary notices sans nnmbres to call niy 
attention to the eminent merits of these 
valuable publications. But I was sin- 
cerely glad that the public at large, as 
well as me, confreres litteraires dans ce 
departement de la Linguistique, have at 
length discerned the great advantages of 
your method, and enabled you and your 
publishers to bring out your works in a 
style so truly in sympathy with the in- 
trinsic value of the different volumes. 

Most unfortunately — for how I should 
delight to wield such exquisitely shaped 
and sharpened instruments to make my 
way into thick crania and dense brains I 
— our university way of teaching does 
not admit of the admirable method pre- 
scribed in your volumes. The laws of 
the Rledes arp as irreversible here as the 
Decrees of Mr. JefTeison, and v\ hen I fun- 
ded I had obtained the victory, I found 
myself faced by a stem decree. All I con 
do, therefore, is to recommend your works 
most earnestly and most urgently, in the 
point of economy, to my young graduates, 
hundreds of whom leave us every harvest 
time, to scatter their seeda broaticast over 
the vast fields of the South, and to profess 
boldly their adherence to tl«e confessions 
of their teachers. 

Wishing you heartily the best success, 
and hoping that I shall be able hereafter 
also modestly to assist you, I remain, very 
sincerely yours, Schele De Vere. 

From Head Master, Boston {Afass.) Normai 
ISctioof. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co ,— I want to 
thank you for the copies of those beautiful 



little books for beginners in German and 
French i)repared by Professor Worman. 
The Professor is taking his pupils 
alnnc the right road rapidly and delight- 
fully. 

Whatever may be said of the tedious- 
ness of learning the grammar of a new 
language. I think all will agree that the 
great la'oor is mastering the vocabulary. 
And it is .lust at this point that I think 
i hese books are of great use. The exercises 
are so developed out of pictured objects and 
actions, and are so well graduated that 
almost from the very outset they go alone. 
A beginner would have little use for 
a dictionary in reading the *' First French 
Book;" and yet the words are so inti-oduced 
and so often used, that the meaning is 
kept constantly before the mind, without 
the intervention of a translation.' By this 
means the pupil soon makes them his 
permanent possessiau. 

A dozen volumes as well graduated as 
these would do much to give the student 
an extended vocabulary. I trust Professor 
Worman will continue his good work. 
Yours very truly. 

L. DUNTON. 

From Mr. R. T. Taylor, of Beaver ^ Pa. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Dear Sirs, — Your kindness in sending 
books appreciated. I have examined Pro- 
fessor Worman's " First French Book " and 
I think it the best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen. There is just enough of th* 
grammar combined to make the natural 
method practicable. I shall introduce 
the work into my school this fall. We have 
"been using Professor Worman's German 
books and are very much pleased with 
them. The '* Echo," in particular, de^ 
lights pupils. They make more advance- 
ment in one year by this method than in 
two by the old manner of teaching. 

Wishing you success in your businessj 
i am 

Yours very truly, 

' R. T. TayloRi 
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FRENCH. 

Woman's First French Book. 

On 8ame plan as the German and Spaniah. The scholar reads and speaks from the 
first hour underslaudingly and accurately. 83 {lages. 

Worman's Second French Book. 

Continues the work of the First Book, and is a valuable Elementary Fresch Readei 
96 i>ages. 

Worman's Le Questionnaire. 

Exercises on the First French Book. 98 pages. Cloth. 

Worman's Grammaire Francaise. 

Written in simple French, but based on English analogy. It the^fore dwells npon tht 
EsstHtiaU, esjiecially those which point out the varicUions of tJie French from the 
(Student's vernacular. 184 pp. 

Worman^s Teacher's Hand-Book. 

Or Key to the Grammaire Francaise. 

Worman's French Echo. 

This is not a mass of meaningless and parrot-like phrases thrown together for 
a Unirist*8 use, to liewilder him when in the presence of a Frenchman. 

The " Echo de Paris " is a strictly progressive amversa-tional book, beginning with sim- 
ple phrases and leading by frequent repetition to a mastery of the idioms and of the 
eiY>*y-<iay langvutge used in business, on travel, at a hotel, in the chit-chat ol 
sitoiety. 

It presiwposes an elementary knowledge of the language, such as may be acquired 
fh>m the First Prenth Book by Professor Worraan, and furnishes a running French 
ttjrty allowing the learner of course to find the meanmg of the words (in the appendecf 
Vocabulary), and forcing him, by the absence of English in the text, to think in 
FrtncJL 



Cher Monsieur Worman, — Vousme 
demanded m<m opinion sur voti-e " Echode 
l*}»ria" et quel usage j'en fais. Je ne 
MJiUfttls uiieux vous repondre qu*en repro- 
duis.tnt une lettre que j'ecrivais derni^re- 
ment A un coll^ijue qui ^tait, me disait-il, 
*'bien tVitiKU^de cos iusipides livres de 
dlaU^uea," 

" Vous no connaissez done pas,** lui 
dUala-je, " ' TEcho de Paris,' edite par le 
k*r\>fe**or Worman? C'est un veritable 
tiH'^sor, raerveilleusement adapte au devel- 
opinnueut de la conversation familiere et 
iu*;»tiquo. telle qu*on la veut anjourti'huL 
Cot exci>ilent livre met successiveraent en 
sr^ne, d*uno maui^re vive et int^ressante, 



I 



toutes les circonstances possibles de la vie 
ordinaire. Voyez I'immense avantage 
U vous transporte en France ; du premier 
mot^ je m'imagine, et mes 6I^ves avec moi, 
que nous sommes k Paris, dans la rue, sur 
une place, dans une gare, dans un salon, 
dans une chambre, voire mSme k la cui- 
sine ; je parle comrae avec des Frangais ; 
les el^ves ne songent pas a tradnire de 
I'anglais pour me repondre ; ils pensent 
en frangais ; ils sont Frangais pour le 
moment par les yeux, par I'oreille, par la 
pensee Quel autre livre pourrait produire 
cette illusion? . . ." 

Votre tout a6vou6, 

A. DE ROUOEXONT. 



Illustrated Language Primers. 

French and English. German and English. 

Spanish and English. 
The names of common oljects properly illustrated and arranged in easy lessons, 

Pujors Complete French Class-Book. 

DrtVi-s in one volume, methodically arranged, a complete French course — usually 
«»mbmitHl in series of mmi five to twelve books, including the bulky and expensive 
ivxiot>n. Here aro grammar, conversation, and choice literature, selected from the 
lHv»t tYtMioh authors. Each branch is thoroughly handled ; and the student, having 
ilUt^t^ntly oompleteti the course as prescribed, may consider himself, without fUrthex 
iq^lMicaUon, aujiiit iu the most polite and elegant language of modem times. 
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Pujol's French Grammar, Exercises, Reader. 3 vols. 

These volumes contain Part I., Parts II. and 111., and Part IV. of the Complete Class- 
Book respectively, for the convenience of scholars and teachers. The Lexicon Is bound 
with each part. 

Maurice-Poitevin's Grammaire Fran^aise. 

American schools are at last supplied with an American edition of this famous text- 
book. Many of our best institutions have for years been procuring it from abroad 
rather than forego the advantages it offers. The policy of putting students who have 
acquired some proficiency from the ordinary text-liooks, into a Grammar written in the 
vernacular, cannot be too highly commended. It affords an opport.unity for finish and 
review at once, while embodying abundant practice of its own rales. 



SPANISH. 

Worman's First Spanish Book. 

On same plan as Worman's first German and French Books. Teaches by direct ap- 
peal to illustrations, and by contrast, association, and natural inference. dG pp. 

These little books work marvels in tlie school-i-oom. The exercises are so developed 
out of pictured objects and actions, and are so well graduated, that almost Ironi the 
very outset they go alone. A beginner would have little use for a dictionary in reading. 
The words are so introduced, and so often used, that the meaning is kept constantly 
before the mind, without the intervention of a translation. 

Other Spanish Books to follow. 



ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 



LATIN. 



Searing's Virgil's JEncid, Georgics, and Bucolics. 

1. It contains the first six books of the iEueid and the entire Bucolics and Georgica 
2. A very carefully ctmstructed Dictionary. 3. Sufticiently copious notes. 4. Gram- 
matical references to four leading Grammars. 6. Numerous illustrations of the highest 
order. 6. A superb map of the Mediterranean and adjacent (countries. 7. Dr. S. H. 
Taylor's "Questions on the iblneid." 8. A Metrical Index, and an essay on the 
Poetical Style. 9. A photographic facsimile of an early Latin MS. 10. The text is 
according to Jahn, but paragraphed according to Ladewig. 11. Superior mechanical 
execution. 



"My attention was called to Searing's 
Virgil by the fagt of its containing a vo- 
cabulary which would obviate the neces- 
sity of procuring a lexicon. But use in 
ttie class-room has impressed me most 
favorably with the accuracy and just pro- 
portion of its notes, and the general ex- 
cellence of its grammatical suggestions. 
The general character of the book, in its 

Johnson's Persius. 

The Satires of Anlus Persius Flaccus, edited, with English notes, principally from 
Conington. By Henry Clark Johnson, A. M., LL.B., Professor of Latin in tlie Lehigh 
University. 
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paper, its typography, and its engravings, 
is highly commendable, and the jaosimile 
manuscript is a vjiluable feature. I take 
great pleasure in commending the book to 
all who do not wisli a complete editipn of 
Virgil. It suits our short school courses 
admirably." Henry L. Bolt wood, Mas- 
ter Princeton High ScJwol, IlL 
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GREEK. 

Scarborough's First Lessons in Greek. 

A new twrv^temi Un-lvwk, with ropigus notes and references 
GiMidwin and Hgdley. «nil mi adeauate Vocabulary. Designed us 1 
bonk un Uie Inflsctlons and BTnm of tbe Greek Uugoage. 

L These Lessons embrace all tbe assentiat point 



I Elemeular; Drill- 



student a tbnniiwb tuowledse of tbe rid 
the Greek laiucua^, 
III. The verb is lntradiu:ed e«lr. s 



itudent sdvsnces, the prineljiles of Greek s; 



r -eight lesaens, 



Voai Tht Stiiaima Herald, Hartford. Ct. 
ileatml vith this ele- 
eeigbtJ-Hve lessons of 
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SCHOOL MUSIC. 

Ryan's Vocalist. 

A new singing book for Graded Schools, Seminaries and social assemblies. 232 pages, 
long 8vo, cloth. 

The National School Singer. 

Briglit, new music for the day school, embracing Bong Lessons, Exercise Songs, Bongs 
of Study, Order, Promptness, and Obedience, of Industry and Nature, Patriotic and 
Temperance Songs, Opening and Closing Songs ; in fact, everything needed in the 
school-room. By an eminent musician and composer. 

Jepson's Music Readers. 3 vols. 

These are not books from which children simply learn songs, parrot-like, but teach 
the subject progressively, the scholar learning to read music by methods similar to 
those employed in teaching him to read printed language. Any teacher, however igno- 
rant of music, provided he can, upon trial, simply sound the scale, may teach it without 
assistance, ana will end by being a good singer himself. The " Elementary Music 
Reader," or first volume, fully develops the system. The two companion volumes carry 
the same method into the higher grades, but their use is not essential. 

The First Reader is also published in three parts, at thirty cents each, for those who 
prefer them in that form. 

Nash and Bristow's Cantara. 

The first volume is a complete musical text-book for schools of every grade. No. 2 is 
a choice selection of solos and part songs. The authors are Directors of Music 
in the public schools of New York City, in which these books are the standard of 
instruction. 

The Polytechnic. 

Collection of Part Songs for High and Nonnal Schools and Clubs. This work con- 
tains a quantity of exceedingly valuable material, heretofore accessible only in sheet 
form or scattered in numerous and costly works. The collection of ** College Songs " 
is a very attractive feature. 

Curtis' s Little Singer : — School Vocalist. — Kings- 
ley's School-Room Choir. — Young Ladies' 
Harp. — Hager's Echo (A Cantata,). 



SCHOOL DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE. 

Brooks's School Manual of Devotion. 

This volume contains daily devotional exercises, consisting of a hymn, selections of 
Scripture for alternate reading by teacher and pupils, and a prayer. Its value for open- 
ing and closing school is apparent. 

Brooks's School Harmonist. 

Contains appropriate tunes for each hymn in the " Manual of Devotion " described 
above. 

Bartley's Songs for the School. 

A selection of appropriate hymns of an unsectarian character, carefully cla.ssiftsd 
and set to popular and " singable " tunes, for opening and closing exercises. The Seca* 
Ur De^Murtment is full of bright and well-selected music. 
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TEACHERS' AIDS AND SCHOOL REQUISITES. 

CHARTS AND MAPS. 

Baade's Reading Case. 

Thiii reiikarkable piece of school-room ftimitare is a receptacle containing a nnmbei 
, of primary cards. By an arrangement of slides on the front, one sentence at a time is 
! shown to the class. Twenty-eight thousand transpositions may be made, atl'ordiug a 
I variety of prc^^ressive exercises which no other piece of apparatus offers. One of its 
best features i.s, that it is so exceedingly simple as not to get out of order, while it may 
|be operated with one finger. 

'Clark's Grammatical Chart. 

ExhiliiU the whole science of language in one comprehensive diagram. 

Davies's Mathematical Chart. 

Elementary mathematics clearly taught to a full class at a glance. 

De Rupert's Philological and Historical Chart. 

This very comprehensive chart shows the birtli, development, and progress of the 
literatures of the world ; Uieir importance, their influence on each other, and the cen- 
tury in which such influence was exi)erienced ; with a list for each country of standard 
authors and their best works. Illustrating also the division of languages into classes, 
families, and groups. Giving date of settlement, discovery, or conquest of all coautries, 
with their government, religion, area, population, and tlie percentage of enrolment for 
1872, in the primary schools of Europe and America. 

Eastman's Chirographic Chart. Family Record. 
Giffins's Number Chart. 

Teaches addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Size, 23x31 inches. 

Marcy*s Eureka Tablet. 

A new system for the alphabet, by which it may be taught without fail in nine lessons. 

McKenzie's Elocutionary Chart. 
Monteith's Pictorial Chart of Geography. 

A crayon picture illustrating all the divisions of the earth's surface commonly 
taught in geography. 



in all good geographies. I think the 
chart would be a gr^at help in any pri- 
mary department." 



Wm. L. Dickinson, f^xiperintendent of 

SckooUf Jersey CHy, says. 
** It is an admirable amplification of the 
system of pictorial illustration adopted 

Monteith's Ref**.rence Maps. Srhool and Granrl Series. 

Names all laid down in small type so that to V-p pupil at a short distance they are 
outline maps, while they serve as their oicn key to the teacher. 

Page's Normal Chart. 

The whole science of elementary sounds tabulated. 

Scofield's School Tablets. 

On Ave cards, exhibiting ten surfaces. These tablets teach orthography, reading, 
object-lessons, color, form, Ac. 

Watson's Phonetic Tablets. 

Four cards and eight surfaces ; teaching pronunciation and elocution phonetically. 
F(»r class exercises. 

Whitcomb's Historical Chart. 

A student's topical historical chart, from the creation to the present time, including 
results of the latest chronological research. Arranged with spares for summary, that 
l»upils may prepare and review their own chart in connection with any text-book. 

Willard's Chronographers. 

Historical Four numbeia : Ancient chronographer, English chronographcr, Ameri- 
can chronographer, temple of time (general). Dates and events represented to the eye- 
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CHARTS, &c. — Continued. 

Popular Folding Reading Charts. 

In two parts. Price $6.00 each. Tliese fifty-three charts are the outgrowth of prac- 
tical reading lessons, all of whicli liave been tried with classes of little children, first 
as black-board lessons, and afterward as printed manuscripts. By this method all the 
lessons were adapted to the capacity of the children. The words have been carefully 
selected and graded from the child's own spoken vocabulary. 

PART L 

The new words of the first part are taught 
by the word and sentence method, the object- 
words being illustrated by engravings. 

All the lessons sparkle witli real childlike 
expressions. The language is the language 
of childhood, and thus to the pupil becomes 
doubly interesting while at the same time 
progressive. 

The Clock Face, with Movable Hands, is 
an important and attractive feature. The au- 
thors know from experience tliat very ha])i»y 
results can be had by its use. Teaching chil- 
dren to tell the time has always Iwen ex])e(;ted 
of the teacher, though seldom, if ever, has an 
opportunity been afforded him to do so. 

All the letters of the alphabet are taught by 
a series of writing lessons in the order ot 
their development, and are finally grouped to- 
gether in a script alphabet. 




PART II 

takes up the development of the elementary 
sounds of the language, from the words already 
learned in Part I., in such a way as to enable 
the child to see for himself how words are made, 
and giving the key by which he can make out 
for himself new words. 

A series of languan lessons is the feature 
of this part, by whicli children are gradually 
taught the use of words by composing brief 
sentences and original stories. 

The Color Chart is the most unique feature 
ever ofTered to the jmblic, enabling the teacher 
to teach the primary and secondary colors from 
nature. 

Many review lessons are given in order that 
the children may learn to rend by reading. 

No easel or framework of any l<in<l is re- 
quired with the chart. The pnl)l'«^ers have 
s(»onred the exclusive risht to use Shepard's 
Patent Chart Binding, the use of which 
gives it a decided advantage over any other 
rending chart yet made, [t is in this respect 
unapproachable. 




A little g-irl. 

Here is a girl. 

[Here is alittle girl. 

yC{/ yl/^ /CI/ 



op 



eni 
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APPARATUS. 

Bock's Physiological Apparatus. 

A colleutiou of t\veuty-se\ en uuatuuncal models. 

Harrington's Fractional Blocks. 
Harrington's Geometrical Blocks. 

Tliese patent blocks are hinged^ so that eacli fonu can be diflHected. 

Kendall's Lunar Telluric Globe. 

Moon, globe, "and'tellurian combined. 

Steele's Chemical Apparatus. 
Steele's Geological Cabinet. 
Steele's Philosophical Apparatus. 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus. 



RECORDS. 

Cole's Self-Reporting Class Book. 

Foi saving the teacher's labor in averaging. At each opening are a full set of tables 
showihg any scholar's standing at a glance, and entirely obviating the necessity of 
computation. 

Tracy's School Record. {FS^Lfiten.} 

For keeping a simple but exact record ol' attendance, deportment, and scholarship. 
The larger edition contains also a calendar, an extensive list of topics for compositions 
and colloquies, themes for short lectures, suggestions to young teacliers, &c. 

Benet's Individual Records. 
Brooks's Teacher's Register. 

Pn\ients at one view a record of attendance, recitations, and deportment for the 
whole term. 

Carter's Record and Roll-Book. 

This is the most complete and convenient record offered to the public. Besides the 
usual spaced for general scholui-ship, deportment, attendance, &c., for each nlimc and 
day, there is a space in red lines enclosing six minor spaces in blue for recording 
recitations. 

National School Diary. 

A little book of blank forms for weekly report of the standing of each scholar, fh>in 
teacher to parbut. A great convenience. 



REWARDS. 

National School Currency. 

A little box containing certilicates in the form of money. The most entertaining and 
stimulating system of school rewards. The scholar is paid for his merits and fined for 
his short-comings. Of course the most faithful are the most successful in business. 
In this way the use and value of money and the method of keeping accounts are aUo 
taught One box of currency will supply a school of fifty pupils. 
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COPY-BOOKS, &c. 

Barnes's New National System of Penmanship. 

Tbis new series of Copy-books, in six numbers, is based upon many years' experience 
The pablishers think theae books are the best ever made iti this country, for the following 
reasons ; — 

1. They contain a thorou^^hly Practical System of Penmanship, which, if once weU 
learned in school, will not prove too ditlieult of execution for business purposes or private 
correspondence. 

2. They have been prepared in the most cai'eful manner, without fegard to expense 
by exi>erts in the" business : and the cojiies are infinitely superior to all others in tlie 
ntarxet, not only in beauty and grace of style, but also in accuracy of outline and 
proportion. 

3. Pupils who use these books as directed will write in a free, graceful, rapid man 
uer, and not in the slow, cramped, and crabbed style so common in many schools. 

4. The classification of capitals is wonderfully t>implitled. Eleven letters are formed 
on one general plan ; ten on another, and the rest on a third. The number of elements 
is reduced to tlve. Other systems have from seven to thirteen. 

5. The gradation is perfectly simple. Only familiar words, and those easy of fc rma- 
tion, are n8e<l, an<l not such unusual enigmatical wonls as " zeugma," " urques^ne *' 
" xylus," *• teuafly," '*quinque," '* minetic," "xuthus," and the like, that have long 
been the bane of both teachers and pupils. 

6. No time has been lost by placing before the pupil disconnected words, unmean- 
ing phrases, and stale aphorisms ; but the complete sentence has been used early in the 
series, that the pupil, while writing, might be expressing thoughts, rather than simply 
copying abstract words. 

7. The business forms are elaborately engraved on steel and printed on patent safety- 
tint paper. They are exactly like the checks, notes, drafts, receipts, etc., used in 
business, and the learning how to fill them out will serve as an admirable introduction 
to the counting-room. 

8. The whole series for ungraded schools is comprised in six books ; but for the 
benefit of the large, graded schools in both city and country, there are six additional 
books, of smaller size, to meet the demands of a still closer gradation. 

Ward's Letter-Writing and Business Forms. 

For Schools and Academies. In Four Numbers. No. 1, Letters and Bills. No. 2, 
Letters, Receipts, Accounts, etc. No. 3, Letters, Notes, Drafts, etc. No. 4, General 
Practice. 48 pages each. Price 15 cents each. 

Intended to supply more practical work in the school-room. Letter-writing, Bills, 
Receipts, Accounts, Checks, Notes, and all Commercial forms are given for practice. 

Beers's System of Progressive Penmanship. 

This "round hand" system of Penmanship, in twelve numbers, commends Itself by 
its simplicity and thoroughness. The first four numbers are primary books. Nos. 5 to 
7, advanced books for boys. Nos. 8 to 10, advanced books tor girls. Nos. 11 and 12, 
ornamental penmanship. These books are printed from steel plates (engi-aved by 
McLees), and are unexcelled in mechanical execution. 

Beers's Slated Copy Slips. 

Slute exercises, familiarizing beginners with the form of the letters, the motions of 
the hand and arm, etc., etc. These copy slips, 32 in number, supply all the copies found 
in a complete series of writing-books, at a trifling cost. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts 

To embellish the school-room walls, and furnish class exercise in the elements of 
Penmanship. 

Payson's Copy-Book Cover, 

P^tects every pfige except the one in use, and famishes *• lines " with proper slope 
for the penman, under. Patented. 
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INK. 
Barnes's National Inks. 

We beg leave to inform the public that we have taken Rpeeial pains to prepare a fall 
line of iuka, and desire to call attention to the very great advantages they offer over any 
similar articles. The bottles containing these inks ai-e of an elegant pattern of full 
capacity, made of a superior quality of glass, and have ebonized stoppers which are 
easily withdrawn. 

Barnes's Jet Black National Ink. 

Prepared especially from a new formula. The demand for it originated in the ne<;e8- 
sity of funiishing a good ink iu connection with our new Copy Books, " Barnes National 
JSystsra of Penmanship." 

When large quantities of ink are wanted, as for schools, we have prepared a Patent 
Faucet Swingintj Can^ holding from one to ten gallons, which by its simplicity of con- 
struction, lightness, and safety in shipping obviates the very serious objections to the 
unwieldy jng8. By this device a child may easily and safely till a well or bottle without 
losing or spilling a drop. , 

Barnes's National Writing Fluid. 

After one trial of this ink every business man will prefer it to all others. It is per- 
fectly limpid deep blue, will not corrode the pen, turns soon to an intense black, does 
nofi fade, and will give emineut satisfaction. 

Barnes's National Copying Ink. 

Is an extra strong and sensitive ink that writ's a very deep color, gives a clear copy, 
possesses great fluidity, does not set off nor fade, alwayi; copies. 

Barnes's Writing and Copying Ink Combined. 

Flows Areely, writes dark blue soon turning to jet black, and is positively permanent. 

Barnes's National Carmine Ink. 

A brilliant shade, perfectly fluid, dou.s not corrode the pen, does not fade; a safe ink 
for everybody to use. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Every bottle of the sizes above four ounces bears a beautiful ten-colored label. 



PENS. 
National Steel Pens. 

Pronounced by competent judges the perfection of American-made pens, and supe- 
rior to any foreign article. 

Stimpson's Scientific Steel Pen. 

One i'Drward and two backward arches, Insuring great strength, weU-balanced elas- 
ticity, evenness of point, and smoothness of execution. One gross in twelve contains 
a Scientific Gold Pen. 

Stimpson's Scientific Gold Pen. 
Stimpson's Ink-Retaining Holder. 

A simple apparatus, which does not get out of order, withholds at a single dip as 
much ink as the pen would otherwise realize from a dozen trips to the Inkstand, which 
it supplies with moderate and easy flow. 
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LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 

PUBLICATIONS. 



TEACHERS' WORKING LIBRARY. 

Object Lessons. Welch. 

This is a complete exposition of the popular modem system of *' ol]Ject- teaching,'* 
for teachers of primary classes. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. 

This volume has, without doubt, been read by two hundred thousand teachers, and 
its popularity remains undiminished, large editions being exhausted yeaily. It was 
the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch, of professional works for teachers. 

The Graded School. Wells. 

The proper way to organize graded schools is here illustrated. . The author has availed 
himself of the best elements of the several systems prevalent in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other cities. 

The Normal. Holbrook. 

Carries a worthing school on its visit to teachers, showing the most a])proved methods 
of teaching all the rommon branches, including the technicalities, explanations, demon- 
strations, and definitions introductory and peculiar to each branch. 

School Management. Holbrook. 

Treating of the teacher's qualifications ; how to overcome difficulties in self and 
others ; organization ; discipline ; methods of inciting diligence and order ; strategy 
in management ; object-teaching. 

The Teachers' Institute. Fowle. 

This is a volume of suggestions inspired by the author's experience at institutes, in 
the instruction of young teachers. A thousand points of interest to this class are most 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. Dickens. 

Appropriate selections from the writings of the great novelist. 

The Metric System. Davies. 

Considered with reference to its general introduction, and embracing the views of 
John Quincy Adams and Sir John Herschel. 

The Student ; The Educator. Phelps. 2 vols. 
The Discipline of Life. Phelps. 

The authoress of these works is one of the most distinguished writers on education, 
and they cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to the School and Teachera' Libraries, 
being in u high degree both interesting and instructive. 

Law of Public Schools. Burke. 

By Finley Burke, Counsellor-at-Law. A new volume in ** Barnes's Teachers' liibrary 
Series." 12mo, cloth. 

Law of Public Schools. • by Finley Burk«, 
Esq., of Council Bluffs. -In my opinion, 
the work will be of great value to school 
teachers and school officers, and to law- 
yers. The subjects treated of are thought- 
fully considered and thoroughly examined, 
and correctly and systematically arranged. 
The style is perspicuous. The legal doc- 
trines of the work, so :ar as I have beeo 



if 



'Mr. Burke has given us the latest 
expositions of the law on this highly im- 
portant subject I shall cordially com- 
mend his treatise." — Theodore Dwioht, 
LL.D. 

From the Hon. Joseph M. Beck, Judge of 
Supreme Court, lotra. 
*' I have examined with, considerable 
lare the manuscript of * A Treatise on the 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS — C(m<enue<;. 



able to consider them, are sound. I have 
examined quite a number of the authori- 
ties cited : they sustain the rules an- 
nounced in the text. Mr. Burke is an able 
and industrious member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of this State, and has a 
high standing in the profession of the 
law." 

" I fully concur in the opinion of Judge 
Beck, above expressed." — Johr F. Dil- 
lon. New York, May^ 1880. 

Sioux City, Iowa, May, 1880. 
I have examined the manuscript of 
Finley Uurke, Esq., and find a full citation 
of all the cases and decisions pertaining to 
the school law, occurring in the courts of 
the United Stales. This volume contains 



valuable and important information con> 
ceming school law, which has never before 
been accessible to either teacher or school 
officer. A. Armstbono, 

Suft, Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 

De8 Moikes, May 15, 1880. 
The ezaminatiou of ** A Treatise on the 
Law of Public Schools," prepared by Fin- 
ley Burke, Esq. , of Council Bluffs, has 
given me much pleasure. So far as J 
know, there is no work of similar charac- 
ter now in existence. I think such a work 
will be exceedingly useful to lawyers, 
school officers, and teachers, and I hope 
that it may find its way into their handi. 

G. W. VON COELLV, 

Supt. Fublic Inst, for Iowa. 



Teachers' Handbook. Phelps. 

By William F. Phelps, Principal of Minnesota State Normal School. Embracing the 
objects, history, organization, and management of teachers' institutes, followed by 
methods of teaching, in detail, for all the fundamental branches. Every young teacher, 
«very practical teacher, every experienced teacher even, needs this book. 

This is the key-note of the present excel- 
lent volume. In view of the supreme 
importance of the teacher*8 callhig, Mr. 
Phelps has presented an elaborate system 
of instruction in the elements of learning, 
with a complete detail of methods and 
processes, illustrated with an abundance 
of practical examples and enforced by 
judicious councils," 



From the New York Tribune. 

" The discipline of the school should 
prepare the child for the discipline of life. 
The country schoolmaster, accordingly, 
holds a position of vital interest to the 
destiny of the rei)ublic, and should neg- 
lect no means for the wise and efficient 
liischai-ge of his significant functions. 



Topical Course of Study. Stone. 

This volume is a compilation from the courses of study of our moat successful public 
schools, and the best thought of leading educators. The pupil is enabled to make full 
use of any and all text-books bearing on the given to{)ics, and is incited to use aU other 
Information within his reach. 

American Education. Mansfield. 

A treatise on the principles and elements of education, as practised in l^is ooontry, 
with ideas towards distinctive republican and Christian education. 

American Institutions. De Tocqueville. 

A valuable index to the genius of onr Government. 

Universal Education. Mayhew. 

The subject is approached with the clear, keen perception of one who has observed 
its necessity, and realized its feasibility and expediency alike. The redeeming and 
elevathig power of improved common schools constitutes the inspiration of the volun»e. 

Oral Training Lessons. Barnard. 

The object of this very useful work is to furnish material for instructors to impart 
orally to their classes, in branches not usually taught in common schools, embracing a' 
departments of natural science and much general knowledge. 

Lectures on Natural History. Chadbourne. 

Affording many themes for oral instruction in this interesting >ci«nc«, especially io 
•chools where it is not pursued as a class exercise. 
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Outlines of Mathematical Science. Davies. 

A manual suggesting the best methods of presenting mathematical instruction on the 
part of tlie teacher, with that comprehensive view of the whole which is necessary to 
the intelligent treatment of a part, in science. 

Nature and Utility of Mathematics. Davies. 

, An elaborate and lucid exposition of the principles which lie at the foundation of 
pure mathematics, with a highly Ingenious application of their results to the develop- 
ment of the essential idea of the different brujiehes of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

This cyclopajdia of mathematical science defines, with completeness, precision, and 
accuracy, every technical term ; thus constituting a popular treatise on each brauch» 
*ad a general view of the whole subject. 

The Popular Educator. Barnes. 

In seven voiumes, containing interesting and profitable educational misceUany. 

Liberal Education of Women. Orton. 

Treats of " the demand and the method ; " being a compilation of the best and most 
advanced thought on this subject, by the leading writers and educators in England and 
America. Edited by a professor in Vassar College. 

Education Abroad. Northrop. 

A thorough discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of sending American 
children to Europe to be educated ; also, papers on legal prevention of illiteracy, study, 
and health, labor as an educator, and other kindred subjects. 

The Teacher and the Parent. Northend. 

A treatise upon common-school education, designed to lead teachers to view their 
calling in its true light, and to stimulate them to fidelity. 

The Teachers' Assistant. Northend. 

A natural continuation of the author's previous work, more directly calculated for 
daily use in the administration of school discipline and instruction. 

School Government. Jewell. 

Full of advanced ideas on the subject which its title indicates. The criticisms upon 
current theories of punishment and schemes of administration have excited general 
attention and comment. 

Grammatical Diagrams. Jewell. 

The diagram system of teaching grammar explained, defended, and improved. The 
curious in literature, the searcher for truth, those interested in new inventions, as well 
as the disciples of Professor Clark, who would see their favorite theory fairly ti'eated, 
all want this book. There are many who would like to be made familiar willi this 
system before risking its use in a class. The opportunity is here afforded. 

The Complete Examiner. Stone. 

Consists of a series of questions on every English branch of school and academic 
instruction, with reference to a given page or article of leading text-books where the 
answer may be found in full. Prepared to aid teachers in seciiring certificates, pupils 
in prepaiing for promotion, and teachers in selecting review questiong. 

How Not to Teach. Griffin. 

ITiis book meets a want universally felt among young teachers who have their expe- 
rience in teaching to leani. It undei-takes to point out the many natural mistakes into 
which teachers, unconsciously or otherwise, fall, and warns the reader against dangers 
that beset the path of every conscientious teacher. It tells the reader, also, the proper 
and acceptable way to teach, illustrating the author's ideas by some practice-l«aen8 
in sritbaettc O&fter Griibe>. gg 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBUCATIONS ~ C!(mti«ue(i. 

School Amusements. Root. 

To assist teachers i'u making the school interesting, with hints upon the manage< 
ment of the school-room. Rules for militaiy and gymnastic exercises are incladed. 
Illustrated by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures. Bates. 

These lectures, originally delivered before Institutes, are based upon various topics in 
the deftartraents of mental and moral culture. The volume is calculated to prepare 
the will, awaken the inquiry, and stimulate the thought of the zealous teacher. 

Method of Teachers' Institutes. Bates. 

Sets forth the best method of conducting institutes, with a detailed account of the 
object, oiiganization, plan of instruction, and true theory of education on which such 
instruction should be based. 

History and Progress of Education. 

The systems of education prevailing in all nations and ages, the gradual advance to 
the present time, and the bearing of the past upon the present, in this regard, are 
worthy of the careful investigation of all concerned in education. 

Higher Education. Atlas Series. 

A collection of valuable essays. Contents. International Communication by Lan- 
guage, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; Reform in Higher Education ; Upper Schools, by 
President James McCosh ; Study of Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Charles 
Elliott ; The University System in Italy, by Prof. Angelo de Qubematis, of the 
University of Florence ; Universal Education, by Ray Pairaer ; Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, by Eaton S. Drone. 



LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Boyd's Illustrated Edition.) 
Young's Night Thoughts. do. 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. do. 
Thomson's Seasons. do. 

Pollok's Course of Time. do. 

These works, models of the best and purest literature, are beautifully illustrated, and 
notes explain all doubtful meanings. 

Lord Bacon's Essays. (Boyd's Edition.) 

Another grand English classic, affording the highest exampto of purity in language 
and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. (Translated by Pope.) 

Those who are unable to read this greatest of ancient writers in the original should 
not fail to avail themselves of this standard metrical version. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

This is a model of pure classical English, which should be read, also, by every teacher 
ajid scholar for tlie sound thought it contains. 

Improvement of the Mind. Isaac Watts. 

No mental philosophy was ever written which is so comprehensive and practically 
useful to the unlearned as well as learned reader as this well-knowu book of Watts. 

Milton's Political Works. Cleveland. 

This is the very best edition of the great poet. It includes a life of the author, 
notes, dissertations on each poem, a faultless text, and is the orUy edition of Miltou 
with a complete verbal index 
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Compendium of English Literature. Cleveland. 
English Literature of XlXth Century. Cleveland. 
Compendium of American Literature. Cleveland. 

Nearly one hundi-ed and fifty thousand volumes of Professor Cleveland's inimitable 
compendiums have been sold. Taken together they present a complete view of litera- 
ture. To the man who can afford but a few books these will supply the place of an 
extensive library. From commendations of the very highest authorities the following 
extracts will give some idea of the enthusiasm with which the works are regarded by 
scholars : — 

** With the Bible and your volumes one might leave libraries without very painful 
regret " " The work cannot be found from which in the same limits »o much interesting 
and valuable information may be obtained." " Good taste, fine scholarship, familiar 
acquaintance with literature, unwearied industry, tact acquired by practice, an interest 
in the culture of the young, and regard for truth, purity, philanthropy, and religion 
are united in Mr. Cleveland." " A judgment clear and impartial, a taste at ouo« deli- 
cate and severe." "The biographies are just and discriminating." "An admirable 
bird's-eye view. " " Acquaints the reader with the characteristic method, tone, and 
quality of each writer." " Succinct, carefully written, and wonderfully comprehensive 
in detail," &c., Jkc 



THE TEACHER'S READING CIRCLE. 

"No movement of modern times, raind and startling as have been the changes in 
school methods, has ever made such simple and economical provisions for self-improve- 
ment among teachers, or jiromises such wide usefulness." — The Educational Weekly. 

" A better indication of progress even than the improvement and increasing number 
of educational jcmrnals, is the formation of Teachei-s' Reading Circles. More may be 
confidently expected from these associations than from any other educational movement 
ever started in this country." — The Practical Teacher. 

Among the leading publications selected for the Teachers' Reading Circles are the 
following : — 

Barnes's Brief General History of the World. 

From, H. M. Skinner, Sec'y Indiana Reading Circle Board : " It would not be assert- 
ing too much to say that if an author thoroughly competent had undertaken the prep- 
aration of a book expressly for the Reading Circle, — a book intended to impart general 
information and to encourajre a taste for reading, — a work better adapted to the Read- 
ing Circle needs than Barnes's General History would hardly have been possible." 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. (New Ed.) 

This volume has without doubt been read by several hundred thousand teachers, 
and its popularity remains undiminished — large editions being exhausted yearly. It 
was the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch, of professional works for teachers. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. (New Edition.) 

The ablest production of one of the most eminent writers of the English language. 
The amount of practical wisdom contained within its two hundred pages has challenged 
the admiration of the wisest of the two hemispheres for more than a centurj'. This 
book should be carefully read and digested by every teacher and advanced student 

Hygiene for Young People. 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology. 

These books are of unsurpassed excelleuf^e. The text of each is brought fully up to 
the level of the New Physiological views, and the subjects are treated with speciid refer- 
ence " to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics ujion the human 
system." They are essential to every well-regulated teacher's library. 
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LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Republics. Mann. 

A review of their indtitutious, and of the causes of their decline and falL £v 
Henry Mann. 8vo. 584 pages, cloth. 

Outlines of General History. Gilman. 

The number of facts which the author has compressed into these outline slcetclies is 
realiy surprising ; the chapters on the Middle Ages and feudalism afford striking ex- 
amples of his power of succinct but comprehensive statement. In his choice of 
representative i)«riods and events in the histories of nations he shows very sound judg- 
ment, and his characterization of conspicuous historical figures is accurate and 
impartial. 

Great Events of History. Collier. 

This celebrated work, edited for American readers by Prof. O. R Willis, gives, in a 
series of pictures, a pleasantly readable and easily remembered view of the Christian 
era. Each chapter is headed by its central point of interest to afford association for the 
mind. Delineations of life and manners at different periods are interwoven. A geo- 
5raphical appendix of great value is added. 

History of England. Lancaster. 

An arrangement of the essential facts of English history in the briefest manner 
consistent with clearness. With a line map. 

A Critical History of the Civil War. Mahan. 

ByA«aMahan, LL.D., author of "Intellectual Philosophy/' "Elements of Logic," 
&c. First president of Oberlin College, Ohio. With au introductory letter by Lieut- 
Gen. M. W. Smith of the British army. 8vo. 4M) pages. Cloth. 

The plan of this work is to present, not the causes and details of facts which led io 
the war, but the conduct and manag:ement of the war on the part of those concerned. 
It is a matter of present and future importance to Americans to know not only how the 
war was conducted, but also how it might have been more successftilly carried on 
The author has made the science of war a sulyect of careful and protracted study, and 
his views are pronounced and scientific. He takes strong ground, writes with \igor, 
and the interest of the reader is fully sustained ft-om the beginning to the close of the 
book. His conclusions have already passed into histery, and this work will be regarded 
as one of tlie most important contributions to the literature of the subject 

Europe under Napoleon First. Alison. 

A history of Europe from 1780 te 1815. By Archibald Alison. Abridged by Edwartl 
S. Gould. 1 vol. 8vo, with appendix, questions, and mapa 560 pages. 

•'One of the best abridgments lever 
saw. The material facts are all retained, 
and Mr. Gould has displayed great indus- 
try and skill in preserving the substance 
of so f^reat a histery." — Chancellor 
Jambs Kent. 

History of Rome. Ricord. 

An enterteining narrative for the young. Illustrated. Embracing successively, The 
Kings, The Republic, The Empire. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews. Mills. 

The record of "God's people" from tlie call of Abraham to the desiraction of Jeru- 
salem ; gathered from sources sacred and profane. 

The Mexican War. Mansfield. 

A histery of ite origin, andadetoiled account of ite victories ; with official desp&tehea,. 
the treaty of peace, and valuable tebles. Illustrated. 
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" It seems te me an excellent al)rid<j^- 
ment. . . ^ Written in clear and chaste 
style, presenting the narrative in exact 
form for the general reader. . . . **— Judge 
Joseph Story. 
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Early History of Michigan. Sheldon. 

A work of value and deep interest to the people of the West. Compiled under the 
supervision of Hon. Lewis Cass. Portraits. 

History of Texas. Baker. 

A pithy and interesting resume. Cojiiously illustrated. Tlie State constitutiun and 
extmcts from the speeches and wntings of eminent Texans are appended. 

Magazine of American History. 

8 volumes. Dlustrated. A collection of valuable data relating to American 
History. 

Points of History. 

For schools and colleges. By John Lord, LL.D. , author of "Old Roman World," 
" Modem History," &c. 

Barnes's Popular History of the United States. 1 vol. 

This sui»erbly illustrated work is by the author of "Barnes's Brief Histories " (for 
schools). The leadiiig idea is to make American history pop^Uar for the masses, and 
e8i>ecially with the young. The style is therefore life-like and vivid, carrying the 
reader along by the sweep of the story as in a novel, so that when he begins an account 
of an important event he cann«it very well lay down the book until he finishes. It is 
complete from the earliest times to date. 

" Barnes's Popular History of the United States " was undertaken at the close of the 
first hundred years of American Independence. The autlior proposed to give to the 
whole people of the United States and the world a thoroughly impartial history of 
America, from the mound-builders to the present time. As such it was necessary to 
steer free from whatever in recent history would arouse sectional animosity or party 
bitterness. He determined to meet all questions of burning moment in the judicial 
rather than controversial spirit, and while giving to every event its due importAuce, he 
would seek to avoid controversy by the gentle word * ' that turneth away wrath. " Tlie 
work is now finished down to President Arthur's administration. In it the truth of 
American history is impartially given in true historic form, without fear or favor. It is 
a work that all sections of the country can read and enjoy. Although the author is a 
Northern man and soldier, his work is popular and widely used as a text-book East, 
West, North, and South. An Alabama teacher lately wrote as follows : '* We are using 
your history and like it, though it does nH favor us rebels." And so it is liked throughout 
the country, because it does n't favor any side at the expense of truth and justice. 
Instead of being spread out in many volumes, more or less didactic, statistical, or dry, 
the book is complete in one royal 8vo volume of 850 pages, with 14 full-page steel 
engravings and 320 text illustrations on wood, engraved by eminent artists. It is fully 
up to the times and includes an account of President Garfield's brief administration 
and tragic death, and General Grant's funeral. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's History of New York City. 
, 2 vols., cloth. ^ 

This is a complete survey of the history of New York from early settlement to the 
present time. It opens with a brief outline of the condition of the Old World prior to 
the settlement of the New, and proceeds to give a careful analysis of the two great 
Dutch Commercial Corporations to which New York owes its origin. It sketches the 
rise and growth of the little colony on Manhattan Island ; describes the Indian wars 
with which it was afflicted ; gives color and life to its Dutch rulers ; paints its subju- 
gation by the English, its after vicissitudes, the Revolution of 1689 ; in short, it leads 
the reader through one continuous chain of events down to the American Revolution. 
Then, gathering up the threads, the author gives an artistic and comprehensive account 
of the progress of the city, in extent, education, culture, literature, art, and political 
and commercial importance during the Last century. Prominent persons are introduced 
in all the different periods, with choice bits of family history, and glimpses of social 
life. The work contains maps of the city in the different decades, and several rars 
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portraits from original paintings, which have never before been engraved. The iUuS' 
trations. about 320 in number, are all of an interesting and highly artistic character. 

*' There is warmth and color and life in 
every passage.*' — New York Sun. 

"Die work has been done faithfully 
and picturesquely." — The Nation. 

Carrington's Battles of the Revolution. 

A careful description and analysis of every engagement of the War for Independence, 
with topographical charts prepared from personal surveys by the author, a veteran 
officer of the United States ai-niy, and Professor of Military Science in Wabash College. 

Baker's Texas Scrap-Book. 

Comprising the history, biography, literature, and miscellany of Texas and its people. 
A valuable collection of material, anecdotical and statistical, which is not to be found 
in any other form. The work is handsomely illustrated. 



*' Widely welcomed both for its abun- 
dant stores of information and the attrac- 
tions of the narrative." — New York 
Tribune. 



DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOP>CDIAS. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Literature and Fine Arts. 

Index to terms employed in belles-lettres, philo;}ophy, theology, law, mythology, 
painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and all kiudred arts. By Geo. Ripley and 
Chas. A. Dana. 

The Rhyming Dictionary, Walker. 

A serviceable manual to composers, being a complete index of allowable rhymes. 

Dictionary of Synonyms ; or, The Topical Lexicon. 
Williams. 

Terms of the English language cfasHfieJ hy subjects and arranged according to their 
affinities of meaning, with etymologies, definitions, and illustrations. A very enter- 
taining and instructive work. 

Hawaiian Dictionary. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

A thorough compendium of the science, with illustrations and definitions. 

Kwong's Dictionary. 

A dictionary of English phrases. With illustrative sentences. With collections of 
English and Chinese proverbs, translations of Latin and French phrases, historical 
sketch of the Chinese Empire, a chronological list of the Chinese dynasties, brief 
biographical sketches of Confucius and of Jesus, and complete index. By Kwong Ki 
Chiu, late member of the Chinese Educational Mission in the United States, and for- 
merly principal teacher of English in the Government School at Shanghai, China. 900 
pages, 8vo, cloth. 



From the Hartford Courant. 

" The volume shows great industiy and 
apprehension of our language, and is one 
of the most curious and interesting of 
linguistic works." 



From the New York Nation. 

•• It will amaze the sand-lot genti^ to he 
informed that this remarkable work will 
supplement our English dictionaries even 
for native Americans.'* 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of President Garfield, 

From Birth to Presidency, by Major J. M. Bundy, editor New York "Evemng Mail- 
Express. »' Prom Mentor to Elberon, by Col. A. F. Rockwell Oration and Eulogy, by 

Hon. James G. Blaine. _,„«,. , ^^ ^ i n i n 

This Ufe of our martyred President, by M«Jor Bundy, Mr. Blame, and Colonel Rockwell, 
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who waa with the President before and after the assassination, is the most correct and 
authentic. Major Bundy visited General Oarfleld at Mentor, by invitation, and received 
all the facts relating to his life to the day of hid nomination, from the General's lips. 
This history of his life was completed by Colonel A. F. Rockwell and Hon. James G. 
Blaine. 

The Autobiography of Rev. Chas. G. Finney, 

The revivalist preaclier and first president of Oberlin College. With steel portrait 
Edited by Pres. J. H. Fairchild, of Oberlin. Dr. Finney was the greatest and most 
successful evangelist of modern times. His labors extended not only throughout a 
large territory in the United States, but in Great Britain and Ireland, and he produced 
a most powerful impression. This memoir describes the scenes he passed through in 
tlie most vivid language, and covers the entire period of hia life, from the time of \\\s 
conversion to the close of his career. 

Memoirs of P. P. Bliss. 

With steel jwrtrait of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and two children. By Major D. W. Whittle. 
With a complete collection of Mr. Bliss's tunes and hymns, many of which are here 
published for the first time. Containing also contributions by Mr. Moody, Mr. Sankey, 
Dr. Goodwin, and others. 

The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 

New edition. Complete in one volume. Compiled and edited by Daniel Mallory. 
1,325 pages, 8vo, cloth, steel plates, portraits, and other illustrations. 

This is the best life of Henry Clay. It contains a full sketch of his life and all his 
speeches, — his most important speeches in full and his less important ones in part. It 
also contains an epitome of the Compromise Measure.^ the Obituary Addresses and 
Eulogies by Senators Underwood, Cass, Hunter, Hall, Clemens, Cooper, Jones, of Iowa, 
and Brooke ; and Representatives Breckenridge, Ewing, Caskie, Chandler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Baylej', Venable. Haven, Brooks, of New York, Faulkner, of Virginia, Parker, 
Gentry, Bowie, and Walsli. Also the funeral sermon, bj^ the Rev. C. M. Butler, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, and various important correspondence not elsewhere published. 

Henry Clay's Last Years. Colton. 
Garibaldi's Autobiography. 

From his birth to his retirement at Caprera ; including the most eventful period of 
his life. Translated from manuscript by Theodore Dwight, author of '*A Tour in 
Italy," and " The Roman Republic." Embellished with portrait engraved on steel. 

The Life and Services of Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott, 

Including his brilliant achievements in tlie War of 181*2 and in the Mexican War, and 
the part played by him at the opening of the Civil War of 1862. By Edward D. Mans- 
field, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 500 jiages. 

Lives of the Signers. Dwight. 

The memory of the noble men wlio declired our country free, at the peril of their own 
" lives, fortunes, and sacred honor," shonld be embalmed in every American's heart 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cunningham. 

A candid, trutliful, and appreciative memoir of the great painter, with a compilation 
of his discourses. The volume is a text-book for artists, as well as those who would 
acquire tlie nidimeuts of art. With a portrait. 

Biography of Ezra Cornell, 

Founder of Cornell University. A filial tribute. 
Ute Governor of the State of New York. 



By his son, Hon. A. B. Cornell, 



From the Nation. 

•* Mr. A. B. Cornell, as the biographer 
of his father, has had opportunities such 
as are given to few sons who undertake 
similar taaka. The material of a singu- 
larly ooble, useful life was before him, 
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and there was nothing to be apologized 
for or glossed over." 

From the New York Times. 

" Ezra Cornell, the man, was a jierson 
more to be esteemed and remembered than 
Ezra Cornell, the millionair*." 
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Prison Life. 

Interesting Biographies of celebrated prisoners and martyrs, designed especially for 
the instruction and cultivation of youth. 

Men of Mark. 

Bryant, Longfellow, Poc, Charles Tennyson Turner, Macanlay, Freeman, Curtius, 
George Tioknor, Sumner, John Stuart Mill. By Edwin P. Whipple, Edward A. Free- 
man, and others. 275 pa>4e;i, 8vo. paper covers. 

Autobiography of Havilah Mowry, Jr. 

A city missionary sixty years in the harness. 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Silliman's Gallop through America ; 

Or, Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. By Augustus E. Silliman. 
It is a most agi*eeable voluuie, and we commend it to the lovers of the " sparkling '» 
style of literature. It carries the reader through and past mftuy of the spots, Noith 
and South, made memorable by events of the Revolution and the'War of 1812. 

Texas : the Coming Empire. McDaniel and Taylor. 

Narrative of a two-thousand-mile trip on horseback through the Lone Star State ; 
with lively descriptions of people, scenery, and resources. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. Cheever. 

The " heart of the Pacific, as it was and is," shows most vividly the contrast between 
the depth of degradation and barbarism and the light and liberty of civilization, so 
rapidly realized in these i.slands under the humanizing influence of the Christian re- 
ligion. Illustrated. 

The Republic of Liberia. Stockwell. 

This volume treats of the geography, climate, soil, and productions of this interesting 
country on the coast of Africa, with a history of its early settlement. Our colored 
citizens especially, from whom the founders of the new State went forth, should read 
Mr. Stockwell's account of it. 

Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon. 

With 20 illustrations and a complete index. By Austen H. Layard, M. P. Abridged 
edition. 550 pages, 12rno, clotlt. 

BARNES'S BUSINESS COURSE. 
Ward's Letter-Writing and Business Forms. 

Ix'tter- writing. Bills, Receipts, Accounts, Checks, Notes, and all Commercial forms 
are given for practice. 

Powers's Practical Book-keeping. 

This work is designed to impart instruction upon the science of accounts, as applied 
to mercantile business. 

Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 

This treatise embraces interesting and important discoreries which •Incidate tbt 
thirteen results of business. 

Smith and Martin's Book-keeping. 

By a practical teacher and a practical book-keeT»er. 

Cocker's Hand-book of Punctuation. 

With instructions for capitalization, letter writing, and proof-reading, 

Eames's Light-Line Short-Hand. 

This book presents a practical phonetic system, without shading. 
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Eighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler. 

By Joseph P. Faulkner, an " ex-assistant whale-catcher in an American schooner," and 
author of other recollections of the sea. 318 pages, 16uio, cIoUl 

The Polar Regions ; 

Or, The First Search After Sir John Franklin's Expedition. By Lient Sherard Osbom, 
commanding H. M. S. Pioneer (the first steam vessel that ever penetrated the Northern 
Rea). .212 pages, 12rao, cloth. 

St. Petersburg. Jermann. 

Americans are less familiar wi^ the history and social customs of the Russian jwo- 
ple than those of any other modem civilized nation. Opportunities such as this book 
affords are not, therefore, to be neglected. 

Thirteen Months in the Confederate Army. 

The author, a Northern man conscripted into the Confederate 8er«»ce., and rlsii^g from 
the ranks by soldierly conduct to positions of responsibility, had remarkable oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of facts respecting the conduct of the Southern armies, and 
the policy and deeds of their leaders. He particij-ated in many engagements, and his 
book is one of the most exciting narratives of adventure ever published. Mr. Steven- 
son takes no ground as a i)artisan, but views the whole subject as with the eye of a 
neutral, only interested in subserving the end.s of history by the contribution of 
impartial facts. Illustrated. 

The Isthmus of Tehauntepec. Anderson. 

8vo, cloth. A history of the Isthmus from earliest times to the present, v^'Ji an 
account of railroad enterprises and valuable maps and charts. 
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BARNES'S RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 
Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 

An exquisite edition of the complete hymns and other poetlcai writings of the 
most eminent of American sacred poets, author of " My Faith Looks up to Thee." 

Formation of Religious Opinions. Palmer. 

Hints for the benefit of young people who have found themselves disturbed by inward 
questionings or doubts concerning the Christian faith. 

iJine Lectures on Preaching. Dale. 

By Rev. R W. Dale, of England. Delivered at Yale College. Contents : Perils of Young 
Preachers ; The Intellect in Relation to Preaching ; Reading ; Preparation of Sermons ; 
Extemporaneous Preaching ; Evangelistic Preaching ; Pastoral Preaching ; Conduct 
of Public Worship. 

Dale on the Atonement. 

The theory and fact of Christ's atonement profoundly considered. 

The Service of Song. Stacy. 

A treatise on singing, in public and private devotion. Its history, office, and impor- 
tance considered. 

«* Remember Me.*' Palmer. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion. 

Bible Lands Illustrated. 

A pictorial hand-book of the antiquities and modem life of all the sacred countries. 
By Henry C. Fish, D.D. With six hundred engravings and maps, one thousand eluci< 
dAted Scripture texts, and two thousand indexed sulgects. Svo, cloth, 900 pages. 
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Liyman Abbott's Commentary on the Gospels. 



Htndy edUian, 3 voLu, Hvo, 
cloUi. iJluBtnbul. ffoiifMold 



prit.Wd.d«.r,™,.clK,pbii., 
BpLritmO. and suholarly. It 
In curdlftlly wid euntstlj 




by Ox Kbole reli^nus press. 


■■ ElifcoW and Alvord me 
Inn pnatly and too luamed: 
Baraw, Jacobus, and Oivcn 
an loo Sat and Uiln ; Laui^e 
<9 a Ituge wiUenuBs i Alibott 
<B stmlile. sttraoUve, cMrrect, 
and judioioua in tlie am 
oC le«ruiiig," — Chabcellor 



Lady Willoughby. 



Poets' Gift of Consolation. 

Sixty Years in the Harvest Field. Mowry. 
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Froude's Theological Unrest. (Atlas Series.) 
The History of the English Bible, 

Extending from the earliest Saxon translations to the present Anglo- American Revision. 
With special reference to the Protestant religion and the English language. By Black- 
ford Condit. With steel portrait of WycliHe. 400 pages. 12nio, cloth. 

This is a consecutive history of all the English versions of the Scriptures and their 
translators, including also the history of Protestantism in England and the growth and 
changes of the English language. 



BARNES'S YOUTH'S LIBRARY. 

Earnest Words on True Success in Life. 

Addressed to young men and women. By Ray Palmer. 296 pages, 12mo, cloiu. 

Ida Norman. 

Two vols, in one. A novel. With illustrations. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. 432 pages, 
12njo, cloth. 

The Educator ; or, Hours with my Pupils. 

A series of practical hints to young ladies on questions of behavior and education. 
By Mrs. Lincoln Plielps. 364 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Student ; or, the Fireside Friend. 

A sericM of lectures to young ladies, in which the author gives a course of practical 
instruction for home study, including physical, intellectual, social, domestic, and relig- 
ious training. Intended to awaken in the minds of the young an idea of the impor- 
tance and value of education, and to provide the means of self-instruction. With an 
index. 380 pagei, 12mo, cloth. 

Hygiene for Young People. 

strongly recommended for its scientific presentation of the prmclples of temperance. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. 

By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 356 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Lives of the Signers. 

Carefully prepared sketches of the lives and careers of the signers of the document 
declaring the independence of the States of America. By N. D wight. 374 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

With travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. Being the result of the second 
expedition undertaken for the trustees of the British Museum. An abridgment By 
Austen H. Layard, M.P. 550 pages, 12nio, cloth. 

The History of the Jews. 

From the flood to their dispersement. Fvom sources sacred and profane. A most 
excellent work in connection with the study of the Scriptures. Giving a connected 
account of the histoiy and acts of this chosen people. By Abraham Mills, with colored 
charts, maps, and illustrations. 444 pages, 12mo. 

Johnny Morrow, the Newsboy. 

An autobiograpliy written by the hero when sixteen years of age. 16mo, cloth. A 
plain story of one who represents a class. The writer, although a newsboy and pedler 
of trinkets, is well remembered in New Haven, Conn ., and possesses a power and 
maturity of expression quite remarkable. 
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Stories of Prison Life. 

Cluth, 10mo. Biographies of noted political priaonera, aa Picciola, the heroine ot 
Siberia ; Silvio Pellicc), and Baron Trenck. 

The Son of a Genius. 

A tale. By Mrs. Hofland. Cloth, 16mo. 

St. Chrysostom ; or, the Mouth of Gold. 

By Rev. Edwin Johnson. Clotii, 16mo. An original dramatic poem, in aix cantoBi 
'Witn explanatory notea. 



BARNES'S CHOICE STANDARD ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
Fifty-Nine Essays. 

By Lord Bacon. With notes, critical and biographical, by Hallam, Macaolay. and 
others. Edited by Jarae.s R Boyd. 426 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Paradise Lost. 

By John Milton. With five full-page engravings, explanatory and critical notes, 
index, &c., &c. Edited by James R. Boyd. 560 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Task, Table Talk, and other Poems. 

By William Cowper. With notes, criticaJ and explanatory, complete index, and five 
full-page engravings. Edited by James R Boyd. 430 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Night Thoughts. 

By Edvrard Young. With sketch of life and works of the author, and explanatory 
notes. By James R Boyd. With steel-plate Ulustrations. 616 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Course of Time. 

By Robert Pollok. With two steel-plate engravings : portrait at age of 28, and early 
home ; critical observations of various authors, with notea by Dr. Boyd. 
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VALUABLE SPECIAL BOOKS. 
Opium Habit and Drunkenness. 

The extent, terrible effects, and radical cure. Read Dr. Hubbard's " Opinmania and 
Dipsomania." 

"To many victims and their fkiendd, this book will come like a prophet of God." 
— Christian I'nion. 

Grecian and Roman Mythology. Dwight. 

The presentation in a systematic form of the fables of antiquity affords most enter- 
taining reading, and ia valuable to all as an index to the mytiiulogical allusions so 
frequent in literature, as well as to students of the classics who would peruse intelli- 
gently the classical authors. Illustrated. 

General View of the Fine Arts. Huntington. 

The preparation of this work was su^ested by the interested inquiries of a group of 
young people concerning the productions and styles of the great masters of art, whose 
names only were familiar. This statement is sufficient index of its character. 

The Poets of Connecticut. Everest. 

With the biographical sketches, this volume forms a complete history of the poetical 
literature of the State. 
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The Seasons. 

By James Thomson. With four steel-plate illustrations, opinions of distinguished 
critics on the geniub and character of the work, explanatory notes by the editor, and a 
complete index. Edited by James B. Boyd. 336 images, 12mo. cloth. 

The Poetical W^orks of John Milton. 

With a life of the author, preliminary dissertation on each poem, notes, critical and 
explanatory, an index to the subjects of Paradise Lost, and an extra index to ail the 
poems. Complete in one volume. By Charles Dexter Cleveland. 690 pages, 12mo, 
half roan. 

Elements of Criticism. 

By Henry Home, of Kames, one of the Lords Commissioners of Judiciary in Scot- 
land. Edited, with explanat^iry notes, by James R Boyd. 486 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

With an introduction and note.H, critical and explanatory. By William Gifford. Com- 
plete in one volume. 540 pages, large 8vo, cloth. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

By James Boswell With copious notes and biographical illustrations. By Ed. 
Malone. Complete in one volunia 600 pages, 8vo, cloth. 

An Essay on Man. 

By Alexander Pope. With notes. Edited by a teacher. 44 pages, 12mo. 

The Iliad of Homer. 

Translated in verse. By Alexander Pope. 568 pages, S2rao, roan. 

Improvement of the Mind. 

By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Denman's Questions. 804 pages, 12mo, half bound. 

The Same. Edited by S. N. Fellows. 

Dr. Stephen N. Fellows, of the Iowa University, has prepared an edition of this 
work which is intended, if that may be, to restore the work to its place as an active 
instrument of tlic education of youth. The changes made are chiefly the elimination 
of matters too strictly belonging to the province of theology,- and matters out of date. 



BARNES' LIBRARY OF POLITICS. 

First Lessons in Civil Government. 

280 pages, 12mo, cloth Based upon the laws of New York State but adapted to the 
requirements of the student in any State. Revisetl in 1877. By Andrew W. Young. 

Civil Government in the United States. 

330 pages, 12mo, cloth. Containing a full statement of general ])rinciples on a compre- 
hensive plan, embracing State, county, city, town, and federal orjranizations. This work 
traces the development of free institutions from germs in tlie early English constitu- 
tion, through colonial and revolutionary history, down to date. It is arranged to])i- 
cally to assist in fixing details in the student's mind. It omits unnecessary statistics 
and fulfils the highest requirements of a citizen's manual. By George H. Martin, 
Teacher of History and Civil Politics in the Mass. State Normal College. 

The Political Manual. 

350 pages, 12mo, cloth. A complete record of the theory and practice of the general 
and State governments of the United States. By EdwinD. Mansfield, LL.D., Profef- 
— of Constitational Law. 
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Lessons on Political Economy. 

220 pa^jes, 12ino, cloili. Treating the science familiarly so as to bring it to the praa- 
tical knowledge of all classes of society. If tlie principles herein presented are thor 
oughly mastered, the student will have a competent knowledge of the science for all 
ordinary purposes. By J. T. Champliu, LL.D., President of Colby University. 

Burke*s Law of Public Schools. 

The author limits himself to the treatment of cases that have been actually decided. 
He confines his attention to matters of a general character likely to become the sal>- 
ject of discussion or liticfation in any of the States. His treatise is a clear and suf- 
ficiently full exposition of what he calls "the common law of schools," with respect 
to school taxation, the employment, duties, liabilities, and authority of teachers, the 
rights of pupils, the powers of school officers, etc. 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 

American Institutions and their Influence. (Abridged.) 

By Alexis de Tocqueville. 4fc0 pages, 12mo, cloth. Being part second of the 
"Democracy in America," by tlie same writer. Arranged, with notes, introduction, 
and appendix, by Hon. John C. Spencer. & 

The Republic of the United States of America, and 
its Political Institutions Reviewed and Ex- 
amined. 

By Alexis de Tocqueville, Member of the Institute of France and of the Cnamber 
of Deputies. 876 pages, 8vo, cloth. Translated by Henry Beeves, Esq., with preface 
and notes by Hon. John C. Spencer. Two volumes in one. 

Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America. 

By Hezekiah Niles, editor of the '* Weekly Register. " 522 pages, 12mo, cloth. A grand 
storehouse of the patriotic and soul-stirring speeches and orations delivered during the 
Revolution, and embodying the opinions and immortalizing tlie conduct of the leaders 
and actors in the events of that period. The collection embraces neariy if not all the 
important impassioned addresses that contributed to fire the public sentiment and 
sustain the enthusiasm which ended in victory. While the chief object of the volume 
is to stir the feelings of the period, it is also an historical volume. In a word, this vol- 
ume contains all the great speeches and orations, extracts from the proceedings of the 
greatest meetings and from important writings of all the States at the time of the 
Revolution. 

Constitutions of the American States and of the 
United States in 1861 ; 

Or, Prior to the War of thk Rebellion. With an essay on the character of the 
changes in these constitutions prior to the year 1879. By Wilmot L. Warren. 002 
j»ages, 8vo, cloth. 

Political Essays. 

Paper ; cloth. Labor, Granger, Indian, Chinese, and constitutional questions. (AtUis 
series, No. 3.) By Thomas Hughes, Thomas Brassey, Judge Cooley, E. A. Freeman, 
LL.D., Francis A, Walker, and others. 

The Commonwealth Reconstiucted. 

By Charies C. P. Clark, M.D. 216 pages, 8vo, cloth. A sketch of the condition of 
political affairs, town. State, and federal, in 1878. With a new plan for the comptet* 
reconstruotion of the body politic. 
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THE ATLAS SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

PAPER BINDING. 

No. I. The Currency Question. 

The nature of the discussion prior to resumjjtiou : with a view of the future and 
permanent financial wants of the United states. By Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D. 
Contents : Our National Currency ; The Money Problem. 

No. 2. Men of Mark. 

Biographical and Critical Essays. Contents : Lord Macaulay, by Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. ; George Ticknor, by EJdwin P. Whipple ; Ernst Curtius, by R. K Keep, 
Ph. U. ; Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Ray Palmer ; To 
John Lothrop Motley, a poem, by William CuUen Bryant ; Edgar Allan Poe, by John 
H. Ingram; Charles Tennyson Turner, by A. J. Symington, M.A. ; Edward A, Free- 
man, by Henry Coppee, LL.D. ; Charles Sumner, by President Magoun, of Iowa ; John 
Stuart Mill, Nos. 1 and 2, by President Porter, of Yale College. 

No. 3. The Labor Question. 

Political Ecsays. Contents: Co-operative Stores in England, by Thomas Hughes, 
M.P. ; Wages in England, by Thomas Brassey, M.P. ; The Sea-Shell and the Sonneteer, 
a poem, by Charles Tennyson Turner ; Grangerism, by Dr. Francis Wharton ; Tlie 
Grange and the Potter Law, by a Granger ; The American Republic, by Gen. Fran/ 
Sigel ; Indian Citizenship, by Gen. Francis A. Walker ; The Chinese Question, by Dr. 
E. D. Mansfield ; The Guarantee of Oi*der and Republican Government in the States^ 
by Judge T. M. Cooley ; Some Checks and Balances in Government, by Judge T. M. 
Uooley ; The Dilficulties of Republicanism in Europe, by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

No. 4. The Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 

A critical account. By Gen. Francis A. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards. 

No. 5. European International Exhibitions. Paris, 
1878, and Vienoa, 1873. 

Contents : The Paris Exhibition, by Charles Gindriez, a Paris architect ; Vienna and 
the Centennial, by Prof. James Morgan Hart. 

No. 6. A Shocking Story. 

By Wilkie Collins. 

No. 7. Buried Treasures. 

Where the Precious Metals Go, by Hon. J. V. C. Smith, ex-mayor of Boston. 

No. 8. The Gcrld Room. 

By Kinahan Comwallis. Contents : The New York Gold-Room ; The New York 
Stock Exchange ; The New York Clearing-House. 

No. 9. Higher Education. No. 1. 

Contents : international Communication by Language, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; 
Reform in Higher Education ; Upper Schools, by Pres. James McCook ; Study of 
Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Charles Elliott ; The University System in Italy, by 
Prof. Angelo de Gubematis, of the University of Florence ; Universal Education, by 
Ray Palmer ; Industrial Art Education, by Eaton S. Drone. 

No. 10. England and the Government. 

By the Rt. Hon. W, E. Gladstone, Premier. Contents : A Caustic Review of Beacons- 
field's Policy ; A Model Political Document. 

No. II. Theological Unrest. 

Contents : Science and Theology, Ancient and Modem, by James Anthony Froudc ; 
The Conflict of Science and Religion, by Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. ; Does Humanity 
Require a New Revelation — a Reply to Mr. Froude, by Prot P. G. Tait, University of 
Edinburgh. 
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No. 14, Practical Work of Painting and Etching. 

Witli poilrait of Ruliena. By Pliilip Gill^ert IlauiertoiL 

No. 21. Modern Schools of Art. 

By PhUip GUbert Hamerton. 



CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

The rank lield by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. (New York and Cliicago) for nearly fiftv 
years as ••School and Collepe Text- Book " nublisl.ers is exceptional. They are now 
rapidly approaching an equally ini]»oitnnt rnnk in the field of hymn and tune books 
for conjrrejrationnl singing in churches of all denominations. They began the publica- 
tion of this kind of book in 1855, when they issued Mr. Beecher's *' Plymouth Collec- 
tion" (1,374 hymns, with tunes), which, for the first time, brought the tunes down 
from the choir loft into the hands of the occupant* of the pews, and attained a circu- 
lation of 75.000 copies. Since that time they have issued the Standai-d Hymn and Tune 
Books of several denominations. 

CHURCH MUSIC. 

Worship in Song. 

A selection of hymns and tunes for the service of the sanctuary. By Jos. P. Hol- 
"^rook, Mus. Doc., musicjil editor of '* Songs of the Church,*' " Songs for the Sanctuary," 
*' Baptist Praise Book," ** Methodist Hymnal,*' author of *' Quartet and Chorus Choir,*' 
&c. . &c. In this work Dr. Holbrook has put the mature results of long, patient, and 
I'arcfiil study. His excellent judgment and taste and the great attractiveness of his 
rompositions, and esiwcially his admirable adaptations, have already been noted and 
appreciated by all who ai-e familiar with the former works edited by him. In addition 
to his own more familiar compositions, as well as new tunes which now api>ear lor the 
first time, the author has drawn upon the store of English and German tunes, such as 
have alivady become dear to American congregations. Where entirely new tunes 
api>ear, or such as are not generally known, the chorister will always find an old '* stand- 
by " upon the same or opposite page. The book is thus adapted to both the precentor 
and clioir. In the selection and arrangement of hymns, he has been efficiently assisted 
by Rev. Dr. J. Glcntworth Butler, who has been a life-long student of English hym- 
nology. The work contains 450 pages, in full cloth and burnished edges. 

The Evangelical Hymnal. 

By the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, pastor of the First Presbji^rian Church, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., and Sigismond Lasar, editor of "The Hyran&ry.** 'Ihis book contains approved 
versions of 600 excellent hymns, with tunes by the most celebrated composers of ancient 
and modem times. The adaptations of tunes to hymns have been piade with special 
reference to a higher standard of ecclesiastical music than may be found in any other 
American hymnal. The biographical index contains brief but comprehensive notices 
of authors, translators, and composers ; and much valuable biographical information 
is printed at the heading of each hynm, and in frequent footnotes. 

Baptist Praise Book. 

By Rev. Drs. Fuller, Levy, Phelps, Fish, Annitage, Winkler, Evarts, Lorimer, and 
Manly, and J. P. Holbrook, Esq. 1,811 hymns, with tunes. Edition without tunes. 
Chapel edition, 550 hymns, with tunes. 

Plymouth Collection. 

(Congregational.) By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 1 ,374 hymns, with tunes. Separate 
edition for Baptist churches. Editions without tunes. 

Hymns of the Church. 

(Undenominational.) By Rev. Drs. Thompson, Vermilye, and Eddy. 1,007 hymns, 
with tunes. The use of this book is required in all congregations of the Reformed 
Church in America. Edition without tunes. Chapel edition ( " Hymns of Prayer and 
Praise " )> 820 hymns, with tunes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. beg to announce that they have just concluded arrangeraenta 
with Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, Rev. Dr. Zachary Eddy, and Rev, Lewis W. Mudge 
for a new Hymn and Tune Book, Carmina Hanctoi-um, to be coutiued to 746 hymns and 
to contain the cream of the recent Anglican, German and American tunes, with the 
choicest old and familiar tunes long loved and used in the church, and wadded to the 
hymns. The reduction in number from 1,000 to 746 hymns is accomplished by weeding 
out hymns that are largely duplicates of each other in substance and expression. It 
is a grand marching, fighting book, suitably voicing the courageous piety of the day. 
A bright, and vigorous, cheerful, h(>[)eful and earnest working book ! It is issued in 
editions of hymns only, liynuw and tunes for church and choir, hymns and tunes for 
lecture-rooni and small congregations • 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. are now the publishers also of the " Hymns and Songs of 
Praise " series, by the same editors and Dr. Schaff, heretofore published by Messrs. A. D. 
P Randolph & Co., and will continue the publication at the same jmces as heretofore. 
This series has long been said to display more true scholarship in the choice and accu- 
racy of hymns tiian any other l)Ook of the kind publislied. The lai^e book is unusually 
rich, and has been a storehouse for more recent compilers. The small book, intended for 
cbapels and small rural missionary churches, is pronounced the best book of its kind. 

HYMNS AND SONGS SERIES. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 

By Roswell D. Hitclico«;k, Zachaiy Eddj', and Lewis W. Mudge. For Church and 
Social Worship. 746 Hynms with Tunes. Stiuare 8vo. 

Carmina Sanctorum. Hymns only. Two sizes. 
Hymns and Songs of Praise. Tune edition. 

By Roswell D. Hitchcoiik, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaff. Musical Editors, J. K. 
Paine, U. C. Buniap, and James Flint. 
For Public and Social Worship. 600 Pages, 1400 Hymns, 450 Tunes and Chants. 

Hymns and Songs of Praise. Hymns only. 
Hymns and Songs for Social Worship. 

By Roswell D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Philip ScUaff. Lewis W. Mudge, 
Musical Editor. 

For Chapels, Rural Churches, and small Congregations. 

660 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, Apostles' Creed, 34 Chants. Full Indexes, 200 Tunes. 
Square 12nio. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CHURCHES USIXO »' HYMNS AND SONGS 

OF PRAISE." 

Colorado. 

Presbyterian Church, Greeley. 

Indiana. 



Connecticut. 

First Congrec^ational Church, Fairfield. 

" " Glastonbury. 

** " " Norwalk. 

. •* •* *• Norwich. 

•* *' New Britain. 

Congregational Church, Lisbon. 

'* Weathei-sfield. 
Wolcott. 
Vestry, Second Congregational Church, 

Worthington. 
Chapel, State Hospital. New Haven. 
Church at East Hampton. 



Congregational Church, Elkhart. 
Reformed Church, Poland. 

lUinoiB. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Chicaga 
Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Leavitt Street Congregational, Chicago. 
Christ Church, Reformed Episcopal, 
Chicago. 
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Saint John's Reformed Episcopal, Chicago. 
First Presbyterian Church , Mauteno. 
Presbyterian Church, Albany. 
"LI Paso. 
*• " Riverside. 

" Stpeator. 
" " Taylorville. 

Woodstock. 
" Paxton. 
Congregntional Church, Blue Island. 
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<( 
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Danville. 




Broughton. 




Elm wood. 




Hillsboro. 




Harristown. 




Lanark. 




Lisbon. 




Morrison. 




Poplar Grove. 




Sterling. 




Wayne. 



Iowa. 

Presbyterian Church, Colfax. 
** Eldora. 
*' ** Garden Grove. 

" " Garrison. 

*• Williamsburgh. 
Congregational Church, Clinton. 

Farragnt. 
Stacyville. 
College Spring. 
Rhinebeck. 
Montour. 
Hope Chapei, Cedar Rapids. 



<t 
*t 



Kansas. 

Congregational Church, Eureka. 
Congregational Church, Ru.ssell. 
Independence, Rev. F. C. Scoville. 

Maine. 

Chnrch at Andover. 
Church at Denmark. 

Massachusetts. 

First Congregational Church, Billerica. 
First Congregational Church, Cambridge. 
Congragational Church, Jericho Center. 



• ( 
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Bridgewater. 


<( 


II 


Concord. 


<( 


14 


Campello. 


« 


Ci 


Haverhill 


«• 


II 


Grant.ville. 


(( 


•• 


Westfleld. 


f« 


IC 


Weymouth. 


« 


It 


South Hadley. 


«( 


(( 


Prescott. 


Calvinistic Congregational Church, Fitch- 


bnrg. 






North Congregat 


ional Church, Fall River. 



Immanuel Congregational Church, Boston 

Highlands. 
Maple Street Congregational Churcli, 

Danvers. 
Chapel, Church of Pilgrimage, Plymouth. 
Mission Cha]>el, Williamstovvn. 
Union CliH|)el, East Hampton. 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley. 

Michigan. 

First Congregational Chun^h, Detroit. 
Ft. Wayne Congregational Clun-ch, Detroit. 
Trumbull Avenue Congregational Church, 

Detroit. 
Reformed Episcopal Chnrch, Detroit. 
First Congregational Church, Armada. 
Presbyterian Church, Armada. 

New Baltimore. 
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» 
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li 

II 



SaultSte. Marie. 
Holland. 
Burr Oak. 
Bad Axe. 
Canton. 
Quincy. 
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First Congregational, Owasso. 

Fii-st Congregational, St. Clair. 

Congregational Church, Charlotte. 

Chelsea. 
Augusta. 
Grand Rapids. 
Bay City. 
Rochester. 
StantoiL 
Metaniores. 
Summit. 
White Cloud- 
New Haven. 
Kalkaska. 
Kalamazoo. 

Hersey Congregational CJiurch, Osceola. 

Imjnanuel Church, Oxford. 

Chun:h at Unadilla. Rev. T. B. Williams. 

Minnesota. 

First Congregational Church, Minneapolia 
Congregational Church, Glencoe. 
Presbyterian Church, St. Cloud. 
School at Whinebago City. 

Missouri. 

Lafayette Park Presbyterian Church, St 

Louis. 
Fifth Congregational Chnrch, St Louis- 
Congregational Church, Moniteau. 
Presbyterian Chapel, Boonville. 

Nebraska. 

Congregational Church, Blair. 
Congregational Church, Mainelaud. 
Presbyterian Church, Oakdale. 
Church at Newcastle. 
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Episcopal Common Praise. 

The service set to appropriate music, with tunes for all the hymns in the book cA 
Common Prayer. 

Hymnal, with Tunes. 

(Episcopal.) By Hall & Whiteley. The New Hjrmnal, set to music. Edition, witti 
chants. Edition of hymns only ( " Companion " Hymnal). 

Quartet and Chorus Choir. 

By J. P. Ilolbrook, Mus. Doc. An admirable collection of approved hymns and 
tunes suitable for choirs. 

Holbrook's Part Songs. 

Approved hymns set to excellent nmsic, for home or choir. 

Pilgrim Melodies. 

By J. E. Sweetser. Hymns and tunes. 

Christian Melodies. 

By Geo. R Cheever. Hymns and tones. 

Selah. 

By Thos. Hastings. For the choir. 

LITURGICAL. 

Public Worship. 

Containing complete services (not Episcopal) for five Sabbaths : for use in Bchoolg. 
public mstitutious, summer resorts, churches without a settl^mswr- in short 
wherever Christians desire to worahip, no cler^^man being present 

The Union Prayer-Book. 

abk'?^°oth^rXnISw-oP"''^*^nT^^]^^^ ^'^^ *^°«« ^^^^ures which are objection- 
l'^ni:^nsTsZ.^!^Z^^X^^ «l*-^-ted or modified. 

The New Psalter. 

Selections from the Psalms, Isaiah, and New Testament, for responsive readine 
Founded on the Revised Version. Prepai-ed by the Rev. R S Storr^ D d! '^tF"^" 

Precept and Praise. 

A manual of worship and study for Sunday-schools. 

\Ji^?^J^l ^l^^r^y and Book of Common Prayer. 

By Prof. Hopkms of Auburn Theological Seminary. '' 

ihia is a complete liturgy and prayer book for non-episcopal churches. 

Stacy's Service of Song. 
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PREPARATORY FOR COMMUNION. 
Ray Palmer's ** Remember Me ; *' 

Or, The Holy Communion 102 pages, liuio, cloth, red line, red burnished edges, 
illuminated. This chaste and beautiful book is prepared by the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
author of many of our finest church hymus, such as "My Faith Looks up to Thee." 
In it he speaks with the force of his own lovely chai*acter, directly to the heart of his 
readers, and seeks to bring the great facts set forth in the ordinance of the Holy Sup- 
per into inin'ediate contact with the religiou.s sensiliilities. In the book, poetry and 
prose are intermingled, many of the poetical pieces having been written for this book. 
Contents : Invocation ; Texts : Design of Ordinance : Questions for Self-exam- 
ination ; Hymn ; Meditations : Monday, '* Anticipation,*' with sonnet and stanzas ; 
Tuesday, " Passover," with sonnet and stanzas ; Wednesday, •' Unmasking," with sonnet 
and stanzas ; Thursday, *' Holy Supper," with sonnet and sacramental hymn ; Friday, 
"Parting Words," &c. ; Saturday, "Gethsenjane ;'' Sabbath mom, '* Calvary;" Sab- 
bath eve, '* After tlie Sacrament." 



SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
Sabbath-School Hymnal. 

By Rev. Edwin P. Parker, D.D. A novel feature is here presented for the first time, 
namely, the beautiful melodies of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozait, Mendelssohn, Abt, and 
others, heretofore known only as compositions for the piano-forte cr orchestra, are 
now appropriately adnpted to hymns of dee]) religious thought and pure devotion. No 
sensational hynms nor trashy melodies. The author, being a man of rare musical 
attainments, has enjoyed an unusual opportunity of testing the value of his ideas in 
connection with his ministerial duties, and, as a result, this hymnal has been prepared. 
In the schools now using it the singing has invariably improved, and the children have 
been educated to a purer and loftier appreciation of the divine art. 165 pages in l)oard 
covers. 



" A sign of reaction ftom the hitherto 
prevalent trash." — New York Indepen- 
dent. 



" Among recent collections it deserves 
the first examination." — Hunday-School 
I'imes. 



Songs of Delight. 

By Z. M. Parvia. Boards and cloth. Boards. 



TEMPERANCE. 
A New Temperance Hymnal. 

Preparcil under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., to meet the wants of temperanre and 
social gatherings, where old and standard, as well as new and apprrjpriate, words and 
music are required. 

Francis Murphy's Gospel Temperance Hymnal. 

Edited by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D , and E. S. Lorenz. Boards. 

This Hymnal is especially arranged, by Mr. Murphy's request, from old and original 
matter, much of which is especially fitted for distinctive gospel temperance work, and 
no less fitted for Sunday-schools and homes. 

•' Incomparably the best temperance song book published." — Chicago Advance. 
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